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GERTRUD  VON  LEFORT 

BY  GEORGE  H.  DANTON 


The  Catholic  Church,  unlike  the  Prote^nt  groups,  needs  no 
adventitious  assiAance  to  hold  it  together.  But  the  Catholic 
Church  is  an  objeeft  of  attack,  and  when  attacked  it  defends 
itself.  Some  of  its  defenders  are  summoned  as  fighters.  They 
obey  the  call  and  con^itute  the  loyal  army  of  the  faith,  ready 
for  every  sacrifice.  But  there  is  another  body  of  defenders  which  flowers 
from  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  the  Church  itself;  voluntarily  and  auto^ 
matically,  as  it  were,  they  seem  to  grow  from  the  very  soil  of  the  Church 
and  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  te^fying  for  it  before  the  world.  These 
witnesses  become  focal  points  in  Church  propaganda  almo^  as  much  as 
its  oflicial  spokesmen,  and  should  their  writings  be  prefaced  with  the 
coveted  T^il  ob^u  this  hallmark  of  purity  is  precious  indeed. 

A  writer  of  this  second  type  is  Gertrud  von  LeFort,  who,  if  reviews 
taken  from  a  wide  range  of  Catholic  journals  are  to  be  tru^ed,  is  the  sole 
out^nding  Catholic  author  of  contemporary  Germany.  The  barons  von 
LeFort  are  of  Huguenot  ^ock.  The  branch  to  which  Gertrud  von  LeFort 
belongs  fled  from  religious  persecution  and  arrived,  via  Russia,  in  Meek' 
lenburg,  where  the  authoress  was  bom  in  1876,  and  where  her  family  is 
^ill  settled.  After  a  thorough  preliminary  education,  she  ^died  Philos' 
ophy  and  hiAory  in  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Em^ 
Troeltsch,  whose  theological  }{achlass  she  arranged  and  frean  which  she 
developed  his  religious  doeftrines,  published  by  her  in  1925.  Before  this 
date  she  was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  For  a  number  of  years  she 
has  lived  in  Bavaria. 

Gertmd  von  LeFort  has  more  and  more  become  the  literary  spokes' 
man  of  the  Church  in  Germany,  not  merely  because  she  is  articulate, 
courageous  and  has  the  zeal  of  the  convert,  but  because  she  has  a  meaning 
for  a  larger  audience  than  her  mere  co'religioni^.  It  is  surprising,  there' 
fore,  that  she  is  not  more  widely  discussed  in  America,  especially  as  mo^ 
of  her  books  were  translated  into  English  remarkably  soon  after  publica' 
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tion.  It  mu^  be  confessed  that  her  pre'Catholic  work  is  difficult  of  access 
and  that  a  complete  view  of  her  productivity  is  impossible  until  that  is 
gathered  together  in  collected  form. 

Within  the  range  of  her  Catholic  ideas  she  is  a  cosmic  writer.  That  is, 
she  is  intere^ed  in  man,  in  the  State,  in  the  Church,  in  their  interrelations, 
in  their  origins,  in  their  relations  to  the  cosmos.  Gossip,  trivia,  the  minor 
affiurs  of  everyday  life  fall  into  her  pattern  only  in  so  far  as  they  have 
a  larger  significance;  the  relations  of  men  and  women  are  handled  with 
chatty,  with  almo^  au^erity  without  either  renunciation  or  ignorance. 

Her  Church  is  the  my^c  Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
with  one  great  difference.  Where  the  medieval  Church  saw  in  woman  the 
forts  et  origo  of  sin,  Gertrud  von  LeFort,  entirely  gyneko-centered,  sees  the 
Church  as  regenerated  and  fructified  by  the  woman  as  tnrgo,  sponsa  and 
nwter,  with  the  implied  supplement,  dea.  The  expansion  of  this  idea  in 
Die  Ewige  Prauy  from  Eve,  a  reality  to  this  author,  through  the  women  of 
hiAory,  through  the  “Ueberwindung  der  Zeit  der  Iche,"  shows  the  rela^ 
tion  of  women  to  totalitarianism,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  State.  But  the 
Church  is  more  than  a  my^c  symbol;  it  is  a  metaphysical  reality  and  its 
dogma  is  the  axis  of  the  universe.  That  the  agencies  it  uses  are  so  often 
women  is  part  of  its  my^c  power:  Trophaa,  Der  Pap^  aus  dem  Ghetto, 
Blanche,  in  Die  Letzte  am  Schafott,  and  Veronica  in  the  novel  which  bears 
her  name,  are  all  means  through  which  the  church  is  advanced  to  higher 
glory.  But  there  are  other  my^ic  notes:  the  pity  felt  for  ChriA  on  the 
cross,  the  rapt  contemplation  of  the  Chri^  of  the  Euchari^,  the  pity  for 
ChriA  in  his  passion,  all  these  points  run  through  the  works  in  a  never' 
ending  ^eam  of  love  and  devotion.  This  love  of  the  Church  is  so  intense 
that  the  Church  seems  like  a  real  person  and  its  path  of  suffering  is  that 
of  an  entity,  not  of  an  ab^raCtion.  The  Church  is  not  a  cold  and  ethical 
governor;  it  is  an  all-embracing,  eternal  mother  whose  ccmilic^  with  the 
world  cannot  be  won  with  the  weapons  of  the  world,  but  mu^  be  fought 
with  the  weapons  of  the  spirit,  which  is  always  the  Church.  This  is  shown 
with  remarkable  skill  and  with  great  persuasive  power  in  Die  Magde' 
burgische  Hochzeit  where  the  false  policy  of  Tilly  sets  back  the  cause  of 
the  Church,  because  he  was  compelled  to  use  the  weapons  of  his  op¬ 
ponents  in  trying  to  save  the  Church.  Such  a  church  is  essentially  not 
a  rational  Church  and  it  is  never  a  sociological  Church,  conditioned  by 
current  folkways.  Its  reason,  however,  is  always  its  own  reason. 

Because  of  the  high  position  of  the  Church,  the  State  is  always  repre¬ 
sented,  not  exactly  as  subordinate  to  it,  but  correlated  to  it  as  a  member 
of  less  potency,  but  of  definite  and  immediate,  if  temporary  and  shifting, 
usefulness.  TWs  is  seen  in  such  men  as  Pier  Leone  and  his  son  who  after¬ 
wards  became  Pope  Anaklet  II,  who  used  the  church  for  their  own  ends 
and  who  accomplished  nothing;  in  the  French  revolution,  as  portrayed 
in  Die  Letzte  am  Schafott,  and  in  the  aAions  of  the  Catholics  before 
Magdeburg  in  the  fatal  middle  years  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Whether 
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the  secular  forces  of  the  world  be  the  Jewry  of  Rome  in  the  12th  century, 
or  the  materialism  of  Veronica’s  grandmother  and  the  hedonism  of  Enzio 
in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth,  the  Church  eventually  either 
swallows  them  up,  or  by  ignoring  them,  leaves  them  to  their  fate,  where 
they  become  part  of  the  great  void,  not  in  the  Church,  but  created  by  it. 
This  Church  never  hates,  never  persecutes,  always  pities,  and  is  ready 
to  accept  everyone  on  its  terms,  when  worthy  of  acceptance.  That  many 
do  not  accept,  is  the  Church’s  sorrow. 

The  my^c  idea  of  the  Church  is  carried  over  to  a  certain  my^c  idea 
of  the  State  as  exemplified  in  the  Hymnen  an  Deutschland.  “Volker  sind 
Machte,  Gottesunmittelbar  gleich  den  Engeln  und  geordnet  wie  jene.” 
It  was  a  Nom  who  sang  of  the  German  people,  “Sieghaft  nicht  gliickhaft,” 
before  the  dawn  of  hiAory,  but  even  then,  ChriA  is  darkly  prophesied: 

Alles  iil  Vorspiel 

Alles  til  unendlicher  T^achhall 

Im  Domgewolbe  der  Welt, 

Im  chriStlosgeword'nen  des  Menschen — 

Dock  auf  den  Schultem  des  Star\en 
Eritdrl^t  noch  das  £tar\e  Kreuz. 

Like  other  modem  German  writers,  for  example  Hans  Grimm,  she  feels 
Germany’s  need: 

So  hegehrft  du  von  der  Sonne 
Raum  als  Po\al  deiner  Kraft: 

but,  she  adds: 

Er  ward  dir — als  Kelch. 

But  this  need  is  not  filled  by  material  things,  for  Germany  is  a  ’’gleich^ 
nishaftes  Volk” 

Und  im  Geheimnis  deines  Raumes 
ErJ(lang  und  erf{lagte  wie  Gloc\en 
Die  Weltmacht  der  Liebe. 

Germany  is  also  the  **KaiservollC'  and  the  ^'Herzvol1('  of  the  earth: 

Wie  hluht  dir  ewig  im  Schic\sal 
Der  dunlfle  Dom  des  ErlSsers. 

The  place  of  man  in  this  cosmos  is  clear.  Here  is  no  dodtrine  of  androg^ 
ynous  perfe(ftibility;  man  and  woman  are  separate.  Woman  has  her  im^ 
portant  place  in  the  world,  that  is,  in  the  order  of  the  world,  as  seen 
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through  the  Church.  The  Church  is  not  an  ethical  guide;  her  rules  are  not 
rules  of  conduct  for  condiliit’s  sake,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  a  clearer  and 
happier  life,  either  here  or  in  the  beyond.  The  Church  is  the  all-embracer, 
and  man  finds  his  place  in  it,  merely  because  it  is.  Gertrud  von  LeFort  is 
as  far  as  possible  from  Tertullian’s  “Credo,  quia  absurdum.”  There  can  be 
no  higher  logic  than  the  logic  innate  in  man's  relations  to  the  cosmos,  that 
is,  to  the  Church,  and  hence,  all  things  which  the  Church  exadts  are,  in 
themselves,  the  guide,  the  norm,  the  absolute.  Gertrud  von  LeFort 's 
plots,  therefore,  do  not  revolve  around  petty  adulteries,  slim  triangles, 
abducftions,  conflidts  of  man-made  duty,  but  are  always  oriented  toward 
some  great  relation  of  man  to  his  Church.  The  central  theme  of  Die  Mag' 
debar gische  Hochzeit  has  already  been  mentioned;  that  of  Die  Letzte  am 
Schafotty  one  of  the  moA  powerful  and  be^  con^rudted  long  short'^ories 
in  German  literature,  is  simply  that  of  the  martyrdom  of  a  group  of  Car' 
melite  nuns  in  the  French  Revolution;  that  of  Das  Schweisftuch  der  Vercy 
nif(a  is  the  religious  druggies  of  a  small  group  of  women  and  of  one  man  in 
modem  Rome.  Love,  children,  hate,  discord,  all  these  things  may  come;  war, 
a  major  interest  in  the  unconscious  mind  of  Gertrud  von  LeFort,  does 
come  and  tries  to  de^roy  the  world,  but  in  the  end,  all  these  di^urbances 
are  incidental  to  the  progress  of  man  toward  perfedtion  through  a  singU' 
larly  pure  and  unselfish  Ecclesia. 

Man  is,  of  course,  conditioned  by  hi^ory,  but  he  is  much  more  con' 
ditioned  by  sin;  he  is  not  vile,  but  erring,  and  as  erring,  is  an  objedt  of 
solicitude  by  the  Church.  JuA  as  the  State  cannot  maintain  itself  without 
God,  that  is,  the  Church,  so  man  cannot  maintain  himself  without  it. 
It  is  not  his  condudt  which  is  important,  but  his  attitude,  his  sinking 
himself  into  the  Church,  really,  completely,  not  with  any  unio  myftica 
and  certainly  not  in  the  perfervid  language  of  medieval  my^icism;  but  the 
Church  is  an  organism  for  man,  above  man,  and  ultimately,  since  it  is  a 
foreordained  member  of  God,  independent  of  man.  Nowhere  more  than  in 
her  magnificent  Hymnen  an  die  Kirche  does  this  relation  of  man  ^nd 
revealed. 

But  no  matter  how  deep  an  author’s  thought  may  be,  unless  there  is 
some  power  of  creating  charadter,  some  definite  amalgamation  of  that 
thought  with  pla^ic  images,  there  is  not  much  wide  appeal.  But  in  Get' 
trud  von  LeFort,  the  mere  narrative  skill  displayed,  and  the  fadt  that  her 
thought  is  always  shown  through  the  medium  of  charadter  and  not  by 
excursus,  makes  her  one  of  the  important  ^yli^s  and  noveliAs  of  the  day. 
Not  all  of  her  novels  are  equally  intense  and  not  all  are  equally  permeated 
with  a  love  of  life;  there  are  slow  passages  in  the  Veronica,  and  some  of 
the  Magdeburg  novel  suffers  from  that  pall  which  seems  to  hang  over 
every  tale  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  but  the  general  effedt  of  her  work, 
as  a  whole,  is  that  of  a  Readily  progressing  and  flowing  narrative. 

There  is  a  great  power  over  individual  incident.  Such  sedtions  as  the 
death  of  Pier  Leone,  the  dancing  to  death  of  TuUia  in  the  Papft  aus  dem 
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Ghetto,  the  piefture  of  Blanche  among  the  “Dames  des  Halles”  in  Die 
Letzte  am  Schafott  and  the  revenge  on  the  rapi^  Croat  in  Die  Magdebur' 
gische  Hochzeit  are  cameo  pieces  of  wonderful  power.  But  there  are  also 
mere  ^yli^ic  effeefts  of  great  beauty.  In  Der  Pap^  aus  dem  Ghetto,  choral 
effeefts  produced  almo^  in  the  ^yle  of  the  Sprechchor  give  the  novel  a 
flavor  of  the  Italian  or  perhaps  better  of  the  chronicler’s  pa^,  without 
wearying  the  reader  by  any  false  antiquarianism,  such  as  one  finds  in  Koh 
benheyer's  Paracelsus.  TTie  pomp  of  Rome  in  the  Veronica^  the  ascetic^ 
intelleAualism  of  the  Schafott  and  again  the  chronicle  ^yle  in  the  Mag' 
deburg  are  finely  differentiated,  yet  all  are  completely  in  tune  with  the 
material. 

Another  great  feature  of  these  books  is  the  congruence  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  personality  of  the  author  with  the  rhythm  of  hi^ory  as  she  inter' 
prets  it  through  the  vision  of  the  mission  of  the  Church.  This  amalgama' 
tion  of  herself  with  a  paA  of  her  own  choosing  makes  her  prose  work 
at  times  almoA  as  subjed:ive  as  lyric  poetry.  Yet  this  subjectivity  is  not 
self'revelatory,  since  the  author  is  not  intere^ed  in  her  chance  emotional 
experiences  any  more  than  she  is  intere^ed  in  the  details  of  the  lives  of 
her  characters  when  they  became  sordid  and  mean.  Her  people  do  not  say 
ignoble  things;  there  is  a  dignity  of  man,  the  image  of  the  Creator,  and 
there  is  a  dignity  of  things  which  were  created  by  Him;  this  dignity  is 
maintained  in  every  deeped  subjective  moment  for  herself  and  for  those 
whom  she  portrays.  This  is  a  higher  form  of  lyricism  than  that  which 
characterizes  romantic  self^revelation.  It  implies  a  complete  harmony  with 
one’s  world;  thus,  by  portraying  this  world,  the  author  portrays  herself. 

These  hooks  try  to  show  the  heights  to  which  the  Catholic  faith  can 
lead  the  individual,  who  is  such  a  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  creation 
that  his  lea^  impulse  trembles  in  the  reflexes  of  the  cosmos  and  is  returned 
in  the  care  of  the  Church  for  him.  Personality  seems  of  no  value  until  it 
is  under^ocxl  that  the  losing  of  personality  is  the  ultimate  gain  of  all  and 
this  All  includes  personality.  The  final  reason  for  the  cx)smos  is  the  salva' 
tion  of  eacJh  individual  soul.  This  idea  is  shown  both  in  Der  Pap^  aus 
dem  Ghetto  and  in  Die  Letzte  am  Schafott  with  an  almo^  scholaAic  subtlety. 
Blanche’s  fear,  which  makes  her  flee  when  danger  approaches,  but  which 
is  a  driving  force  to  send  her  to  de^rueftion  in  a  final  confession  of  her 
allegiance  to  her  God,  is  balanced  with  the  escape  from  death  of  Si^er 
Marie  in  such  a  way  that  this  escape  is  shown  to  be  a  loss  of  opportunity 
and  that  life  is  a  sacrifice  and  death  a  crown.  And  the  young  Pier  Leone, 
who  afterwards  become  the  schismatic  pope,  Anaklet  II,  flees  when  his 
seemingly  converted  father,  adtually  ^11  Jewish  at  heart,  tries  to  bless  him; 
that  flight  from  the  blessing  of  the  Church  is  the  symbol  of  the  whole 
book  and  the  tonp  of  its  hero. 

The  Tories  are  told  with  a  great  wealth  of  detail,  with  large  numbers 
of  characters,  and  each  book  unroUs  a  canvas  of  almo^  European  extent. 
While  necessary  details  are  not  slighted,  there  is  no  attention  to  the  minu' 
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tiae  of  life;  one  sees  hi^ry,  one  sees  conflieft,  one  sees  life  in  many  phases 
widely  di^ributed  and  full.  There  is  no  compromise  with  the  material 
for  the  sake  of  an  effe<a,  but  the  effeefts  arise  from  a  remarkable  congruity 
of  material  with  form.  Gertrud  von  LeFort  is  a  truly  classical  writer. 


(Bibliographical  Note.  Non'Ficftion:  Hymnen  an  die  Kirche,  1924.  Translated  as 
Hymns  to  the  Church  by  Margaret  Chandler,  Sheed  and  Ward,  N.  Y.,  1938.  Hymnen 
an  Deutschland,  1932.  Ewige  Frau,  1934.  The  Novels  are:  Das  Schweisftuch  der  Vero' 
nii^a,  1928;  translated  as  The  Veil  of  Veronica,  by  C.  M.  R.  Bonacina,  London,  Sheed 
6^  Ward,  1932.  Die  Letzte  am  Schafott,  1931;  translated  as  The  Song  from  the  Scaffold  by 
Olga  Marx,  N.  Y.,  Henry  Holt,  1933.  Der  Papft  aus  dem  Ghetto,  1930;  translated  as 
The  Pope  from  the  Ghetto,  by  C.  M.  R.  Bonacina,  London,  Sheed  6^  Ward,  1932.  Das 
Reich  des  Kindes,  1934.  Announced  but  not  published  at  this  writing,  Mechthild  von 
Magdeburg.  One  critical  work  has  come  to  my  attention:  Gertrud  von  LeFort,  by  Theo' 
derich  Kampmann.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  biography,  but  a  panegyric  from  the  orthodox 
Catholic  point  of  view.  All  the  German  works,  except  Magdeburgische  Hochzeit, 
which  is  published  by  the  Inselverlag,  are  from  the  press  of  Kdsel  6^  Pu^t,  Munich.) 

— Union  College,  Schenectady,  ?iew  Tor\. 
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CHATS  WITH 
TACaUES  CHARDONNE 

BY  LON  TINKLE 


YOU  mu^  look  me  up  when  you  arc  in  Paris,”  said  Soupault. 

“Your  work  on  a  regional  quarterly  will  intere^  some  of  the 
writers  there  and  Fll  be  glad  to  introduce  you  around.” 

“I  want  to  know  Jacques  Chardonne,”  I  said. 

“Ah,  Chardonne,  that  may  be  difficult.  He’s  not  too  access^ 
ible.  But  we  can  try.” 

Rumors  of  Chardonne’s  inaccessibility  soon  made  him  seem  almo^ 
legendary  and  several  summers  passed  before  I  Reeled  myself  to  try  an 
interview.  What  could  I  say  to  him,  and  what  could  he  say  to  me  that 
was  not  already  in  his  books?  Finally,  a  merciful  academic  pursuit  that  could 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  research  provided  an  excuse.  The  writer  diffi^ 
cult  of  approach  proved  to  be  the  mo^  cordial  of  men.  An  a^onished 
secretary,  who  had  assured  me  that  I  might  edge  in  five  minutes,  an  hour 
later  showed  me  out  of  the  offices  where  Chardonne  is,  in  his  non^writing 
hours,  one  of  the  major  publishers  in  Paris. 

“You  mu^  come  out  to  our  country  place  to  meet  my  wife,”  Char^ 
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donne  said  as  I  was  leaving,  “I  think  you  will  under^nd  my  work 
better.” 

Several  afternoons  later,  he  met  me  at  the  ^tion  as  I  got  off  a  modem 
two'Aory  train  after  twenty  minutes’  ride  from  the  Care  Saint-Lazare. 

The  little  village,  so  marvelously  described  in  Romanesques,  lies  along 
the  Seine  as  the  river  flows  to  the  sea.  A  half'Daile  from  the  ^tion,  Chat' 
donne’s  villa  crowns  a  slope  that  descends  precipitously  with  his  hanging 
garden  to  the  waterdevel  ^reet  below  that  separates  the  house  from  the 
river.  The  villa  is  thick  with  trees  and  green^growth  and  seems,  outside, 
no  different  from  other  pleasant  and  mellowed  French  country  dwellings. 

I  was  therefore  surprised  to  find  the  interior  wholly  “modem”  and 
severe  in  its  colors  and  furnishings.  The  living-room  had  walls  of  an 
undefinable  but  immediately  prepossessing  shade.  No  precise  color  came 
to  my  mind.  “Now  if  sherry  were  red.  ...”  I  thought. 

“But  you  needn’t  be  surprised  at  the  bareness  of  this  living-room,” 
Chardonne  said,  as  I  looked  dubiously  about  and  acknowledged  my  won¬ 
derment.  “Of  course,  you  are  probably  ruminating  the  fi(^tion  that  all 
Frenchmen  colle<ft  bric-a-brac  and  make  of  their  houses  museum-pieces. 
That  is  a  ta^e  long  since  fallen  into  decline  and,  moreover,  in  my  own 
case,  this  simple  room  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  my  books.  I  don’t  like 
to  be  preoccupied  with  the  material,  or  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  coUedting 
mania.  I’ll  seem  to  be  boating,  but  the  truth  is  that  I  like  the  unadorned, 
the  simple,  the  bare.  It  seems  to  me,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  means  of  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  essential.  If  I  indulged  myself  in  grouping  period  rooms, 
matching  old  furniture,  and  so  on,  I  would  soon  be  fatally  absorbed  in  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  everything  else.  No,  this  room,  with  its  unag- 
gressive  appearance  that  allows  one  not  to  take  it  into  account,  pleases  me 
exadtly.  I  find  it  re^ful.  Any  other  way,  it  might  di^radt  me.” 

I  notice  in  him  a  curious  re^lessness  that  had  not  been  visible  at  the 
office,  and  I  fear  being  importunate.  But  presently  I  under^nd.  His  wife 
makes  her  appearance  and  he  is  at  once  soothed  and  begins  to  glow.  I  have 
the  droll  impression  of  seeing  two  faces  but  of  communicating  with  only 
one  personality.  After  merely  a  few  moments,  one  realizes  that  there  is  a 
sympathy  and  exchange  here  so  basically  right  that  the  outsider  is  fore¬ 
doomed  to  an  inevitably  casual  encounter,  that  a  third  party  finds  himself 
unconsciously  disassociated  from  this  under^nding.  This  observation 
gave  me  pleasure. 

When,  a  little  later,  Mme  Chardonne  left  the  room,  I  waited  for  him 
to  find  a  topic  of  conversation.  “Isn’t  she  beautiful?”  he  said,  and  went  to 
get  a  photograph  from  a  desk  to  show  me.  I  had  not  known  whether 
to  give  expression  to  my  enthusiasm  or  not,  but  he  had  sensed  my  radiant 
response.  I  ventured  to  compare  her  fresh  and  young  beauty  to  that  of 
American  women.  “Ah,  there  you’re  right,”  he  said,  “but  I  wouldn’t 
agree  to  anything  else.  In  truth,  your  American  women  whom  I  see  in 
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Paris  disgu^  me  with  their  patronizing  attitude  toward  American  men. 
I  don’t  believe  they’re  sincere.” 

A  brilliant  causeur,  upon  whose  tongue  ideas  are  improvised  with  the 
rapidity  of  breatii,  he  is  launched  on  a  discussion  of  the  change  in  French 
attitude  toward  Americans  in  the  pa^  few  years.  Comparing  the  present 
near  “cult”  for  American  writers  and  arti^s  to  the  attitude  prevaih'ng  at 
the  time  of  publication  of  Duhamel’s  Scenes  de  la  vie  future^  he  points  out 
the  success  in  France  of  Hemingway,  Caldwell,  Faulkner,  Pearl  Buck, 
Sherwood  Anderson  and  others.  As  I  li^en,  I  note  the  marvelously  tim' 
bered  voice,  full  of  infled:ions  that  sugge^  the  talent  of  Pierre  Fresnay  or 
some  French  ac!tor  whose  identity  escapes  me  for  the  moment.  Chardonne 
is  at  complete  ease,  coatless  on  the  hot  day,  his  collar  open  at  the  throat, 
his  feet  drawn  onto  the  divan  as  he  half  reclines  in  talking.  Certainly  near 
fifty,  he  preserves  in  his  manner  and  being  a  certain  youthful  jauntiness, 
curious  in  a  person  whose  face,  extraordinarily  mobile,  has  tragic  outlines 
and  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Galsworthy.  Of  the  Englishman,  he  has 
the  same  imperious  forehead,  the  same  deep'sunken  eyes  softened  by  the 
thick  blond'ish  brows,  the  same  total  impression  of  quality. 

In  answer  to  a  que^ion  about  Dreiser  and  Thomas  Wolfe,  I  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  him.  “Perhaps  you’re  right  about  their  genius,”  he 
says,  “but  I  am  put  off  by  the  egotism  that  allows  a  man  to  write  such 
long  novels  with  so  many  in^nces  of  carelessness.  Surely  one  muA  ignore 
the  reader  entirely  in  expecting  him  to  read  a  firA  draft,  or  at  leaA  a 
casually  revised  one.  I  regard  it  as  a  major  scruple  of  a  writer  to  take  into 
account  the  fauft  that  a  reader’s  time  nowadays  is  limited  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  expeeft  only  what  the  writer  diAills  out  of  his  maturation  as  his 
be^  product.  It  is  so  easy  to  have  the  soufHe  lyrique.  The  difficult  thing  is 
to  concentrate,  to  weigh.  There  are  not  many  oversize  novels  that  couldn’t 
be  trimmed  down  without  loss  for  the  reader.” 

He  also  finds  the  theme  of  the  confliA  of  generations  somewhat  over 
worked.  “Intere^ing  as  it  is,”  he  remarks,  “I  find  it  less  intere^ing  than 
the  conflict  in  the  developing  ^ages  of  the  single  personality.  The  great 
evolution  in  human  life  is  that  from  adolescence  to  maturity.  It’s  amazing 
how  many  brilliant  contemporary  talents  have  continued  to  write  of  the 
conflidt  between  generations  without  ever  having  evolved  themselves  into 
maturity.  This  preoccupies  me  so  much  that  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  write  about  anything  that  doesn’t  touch  me  diredtly.  I  don’t 
feel  that  I  know  enough  about  things  only  tangent  to  my  own  special 
orbit.” 

Tea  is  served  appropriately  in  Limoges  porcelain  and  I  admire  the 
inscription  on  the  bottom  of  each  cup,  “fabriquee  specialement  pour 
Jacques  Chardonne,  1934.”  Chardonne’s  mother  was  a  Haviland.  The 
color  of  the  cups  sugge^  that  of  the  indetermined  walls.  As  a  further 
souvenir  of  Charente,  his  birthplace,  a  matchless  bottle  of  cognac  is  prcK 
duced.  As  I  look  at  Mme  Chardonne,  at  the  Limoges  porcelain,  at  the 
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cognac,  I  think  that  here  is  a  cry^allization  of  her  husband’s  Deitinees 
sentimentalesy  with  its  triple  theme  of  love,  work,  and  the  metaphysic  of 
quality. 

The  easy  talk  turns  away  from  literature.  Mme  Chardonne  and  I  talk 
lightly  a  moment  about  marriage,  love,  Paris.  Says  she:  “You  find  Paris  so 
intere^ing  because  you  never  ^ay  long  enough  to  exhau^  its  intere^, 
for  it  to  become  monotonous.’’  Her  husband,  who  has  been  silently  ponder^ 
ing  something  for  ten  minutes,  suddenly  interrupts  her.  “Ah,’’  he  said, 
“now  I  under^nd  your  remarks  about  marriage  a  little  while  ago.’’  Mme 
Chardonne  remains  blank  a  moment,  then:  “Explain,’’  says  she.  “Why,’’ 
he  replies,  with  an  infectious  chaffing  laugh,  “I  see  that  you  find  episodic 
things  happier  than  those  of  long  duration.’’ 

And  he  resumes  for  her  a  ten^minute  reflection  on  her  random  comment 
which  he  has  been  ruminating  all  this  time.  Feeling  more  than  ever  the 
sense  of  ©newness  in  this  couple  whose  association  has  produced  probably 
the  mo^  Racinian  French  writing  of  our  time,  I  welcome  the  sugge^ion 
of  going  down  to  the  village  to  get  some  veritable  retries  claudes. 

The  luscious  green-bodied  fruit  was  fairly  burning  its  skin.  Avid  of 
them  mvself,  as  Chardonne  out^ate  me  by  far  I  realized  once  more  the 
intenser  sense  responses  of  the  Frenchman  as  compared  with  the  American, 
or  at  lea^  with  myself. 

It  is  perhaps  the  great  charm  of  Chardonne  that  this  delirium  of 
sensuous  response  is,  in  his  books,  burned  clear  of  alloy  and  left  in  trans^ 
parent  purity.  Like  Santayana,  he  has  always  been  intere^ed  in  the 
essence  rather  than  the  miscellany;  like  Thomas  Mann,  he  has  avoided 
both  the  eccentric  and  the  banal.  In  his  way,  narrow  as  the  selFimposed 
contours  may  be,  he  is  a  symbol  of  a  new  notion  of  the  artiA.  His  scru' 
pulous  fidelity  to  the  “lived,’’  to  the  real,  discloses  the  high  importance 
he  attributes  to  art  as  a  medium  in  shaping  life.  His  life  is  a  work  of  art, 
inseparable  from  the  metaphysic  of  his  books.  His  experience,  one  feels, 
is  not  merely  the  material  of  his  writing;  his  writing  and  his  life  are  one. 
In  other  words,  practice  and  preachment  are  the  same. 

“I  shall  be  curious  to  know  what  you  think  of  Barbezieux,’’  he  said  at 
leave-taking.  “Henri  Fauconnier  and  I  spent  our  early  lives  there,  which  is 
perhaps  why  we  love  it.’’ — Southern  Methodift  University. 

AAA 

Henri  Troyat  is  the  pen-name  of  Leo  papers  (in  Germany).  Criticisms  of  books 
TarassofF,  who  was  bom  in  Moscow  in  muA  not  appear  in  Catholic  papers,  unless 
1911.  He  came  to  France  as  a  small  child.  the  books  are  of  purely  religious  content; 

“O  critics  filled  with  despair  because  you  that  excludes  novels,  books  on  science,  etc. 
can  find  no  poets  worthy  of  the  age,  let  No  advertisements  are  allowed  unless  they 
poetry  sleep!  It  will  awaken  when  you  are  of  a  purely  religious  nature.  The  print- 
have  disappeared." — Pierre  Reverdy,  in  ing  of  encyclicals  or  bishops'  letters  to  the 
Revifta  T^acional  de  Cultura,  Caracas.  faithful  is  forbidden.  The  Catholic  press 

“Recently  new  regulations  have  been  is  practically  wiped  out.” — Stephanie  Herz, 
published  concerning  the  Catholic  news-  in  The  Commonweal. 


TRENDS  IN  CONTEMPORARY 
INDIAN  POETRY 


BY  VASUDEO  B.  METTA 


UNTIL  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  Indian  poets 
remained  on  the  whole  faithful  to  their  old  traditions,  and 
wrote  poetry  with  the  same  vision  of  life  and  ideals  of  art  as 
their  ance^ors.  Dayaram,  the  Hindu  poet  of  WeAem  India, 
and  Ghalib,  the  Mahommedan  poet  of  the  Punjab,  were  not 
essentially  different  from  Narsingh  Mehta  and  Amir  Khoshru,  who  lived 
four  centuries  before  them.  They  wrote  of  Divine  Love,  of  the  human 
longing  for  God,  of  the  transitory  nature  of  human  happiness,  and  the 
vanity  of  earthly  pomp  and  power.  But  since  then  We^em  influence  has 
come  in  and  modified  their  outlook  on  life.  The  results  of  Webern  influence 
are  not  always  admirable,  but  they  are  always  worth  ^udying. 

In  spite  of  his  profound  knowledge  and  passionate  love  for  Indian 
culture.  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  is  often  more  We^em  than  EaAem. 
This  is  due  to  his  familiarity  with  We^em  literatures.  In,  for  example, 
his  attitude  towards  Indian  mythology,  he  resembles  a  modem  We^em 
poet  writing  about  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  and  goddesses.  His  Pan' 
theism  has  also  been  inspired  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Pantheism  of 
English  Romantic  poets  like  Shelley  and  Wordsworth.  Thus  Indians  regard 
Tagore's  poetry  as  fine,  elegant,  and  beautifully  polished  literature,  but 
not  the  b^  inurnment  for  lifting  them  Godwards.  It  creates  for  them  all 
the  transient  beauties  of  nature — the  colors  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the 
sounds  of  rivers  and  seas  and  winds,  but  not  that  lading  beauty  which 
transforms  them  and  makes  them  feel  at  one  with  God.  The  poems  of 
Tukaram,  Kabir,  and  other  older  poets  are  remembered  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Indians,  but  very  few  lines  of  Tagore  will  be  remembered 
by  even  a  thousand  Indians  fifty  years  hence.  Tagore’s  poetry  is  pretty 
and  short'lived,  like  a  flower,  but  not  beautiful  and  lading  like  a  mby 
or  diamond. 

Puran  Singh,  the  Sikh  poet  of  the  Punjab,  who  died  comparatively 
young  two  years  ago,  resembles  the  old  religious  poets  of  India  mo^.  He 
reveres  the  Gum  Granth,  the  Bible  of  the  Sikhs.  It  is  to  him  not  merely 
a  book,  but  a  My^ic  Person  with  an  individuality  and  personality  of  its 
own.  Unlike  mo^  modern  poets  of  both  WeA  and  Ea^,  he  has  no  desire 
to  be  original,  to  create  a  sensation  in  the  world  by  announcing  a  new 
message.  He  is  content  to  express  his  individuality  through  the  collecfted 
tradition  that  he  has  inherited  from  his  ance^ors.  He  says  things  not 
because  they  are  beautiful  or  ^riking,  but  because  his  devotional  ecstasy 
forces  him  to  express  them. 
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The  name  of  God  fills  him  with  rapture.  It  means  everything  to  him: 
nothing  else  is  of  any  value  to  him: 

The  }^ame  of  the  Infinite!  The  Sat  ?Iam  that  lives 

Prom  heart  to  hearty  from  lips  to  lips. 

The  Fire  of  life  that  goes  from  man  to  man. 

It  was  ere  time  began,  it  is  and  shall  be. 

Teach  me  Thy  T^ame,  let,  me  breathe  in  Thy  love 
And  grow  young. 

Sir  Mahommed  Iqbal,  the  Mahommedan  poet  of  Lahore,  who  died 
laA  year,  is  different  from  other  Indian  poets  of  to-day  in  that  he  has 
rebelled  again^  his  immediate  tradition — the  tradition  of  Sufism.  He  feels 
that  by  teaching  that  the  human  ego  is  illusory  and  is  ultimately  absorbed 
in  God,  and  also  by  direAly  or  indirectly  advocating  a  life  of  inaction, 
Sufism  has  been  the  cause  of  the  degeneration  of  the  Mahommedans.  He 
therefore  feels  that  it  is  his  mission  in  life  to  regenerate  them.  And  he 
attempts  to  do  so  by  means  of  a  philosophy  which  he  has  evolved  for 
himself.  In  this  philosophy  he  teaches  that  the  human  eg©  is  real  and  not 
illusory,  and  is  never  absorbed  in  Gcxl:  that  all  life,  of  God  as  well  as  of 
man,  is  individual,  and  that  there  is  nothing  like  Universal  Life:  that  the 
Universe  is  not  complete,  but  is  being  completed,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  individual  to  help  in  its  completion:  and  this  he  can  do  by  deveh 
oping  his  ego  to  its  fuller  capacity  until  it  becomes  God'like. 

The  importance  which  the  poet  attaches  to  the  human  ego  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  lines: 

Though  I  am  but  a  mote,  the  radiant  sun  is  mine. 

Within  my  bosom  are  a  hundred  dawns. 

My  duil  is  brighter  than  Jamshyd's  cup. 

It  l^nows  things  that  are  yet  unborn  in  the  world. 

The  ego  is  to  be  developed  by  a  ^dy  of  religion,  art,  literature, 
philosophy,  science — ^in  fac±,  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  subjective  and 
objective,  sensuous  and  non'sensuous,  except  my^cism,  which  tends  to 
weaken  or  de^roy  it.  He  has  no  respect  for  Plato,  because 

He  was  so  fascinated  by  the  Ideal 

That  he  made  head,  eye,  and  ear  of  no  account. 

He  argues  that  it  was  the  subject  races  of  mankind  who  invented  the 
doctrine  of  the  negation  of  self  to  sap  and  weaken  the  character  of  their 
rulers.  They  taught  that 
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Whoso  is  violent  and  ilrong  is  miserable. 

Life's  solidity  depends  upon  self 'denial. 

The  poet  docs  not  concern  himself  with  the  whole  of  mankind,  but 
with  only  that  portion  of  it  which  has  embraced  Islam.  He  is  grieved  to 
find  the  Mahommedan  peoples  of  the  world  disunited.  He  wants  them 
to  come  together  again,  discard  the  Sufi  teachings,  and  become  aAive 
and  monothei^ic  Ukc  the  Arabs  of  the  fir^  century  after  the  Hijra  (Ma^ 
hommed’s  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medinaj.He  believes  in  democracy,  based 
however  not  on  political  but  on  spiritual  ideals. 

Iqbal  is  influenced  by  Jelahud'Din  Rumi,  the  great  Sufi  poet  of 
Persia,  in  the  form  of  his  longer  poems.  His  philosophy  is  compounded 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  Nietzsche,  ^rgson,  and  Tol^oy.  The 
influence  of  Shelley  is  noticeable  here  and  there — as  for  example  in  the 
following  lines: 

In  the  sea  wave  tosses  side  by  side  with  wave: 

Each  has  a  partner  in  its  emotion, 

In  heaven  ftar  consorts  with  ftar 
One  river  loses  its  being  in  another. 

But  although  Iqbal  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  We^em  poets  and 
philosophers,  he  is  by  no  means  an  ardent  admirer  of  We^em  civilization. 
Among  his  criticisms  of  Webern  civilization  the  following  are  note' 
worthy: 


Is  it  the  zenith  of  your  civilization  that  men  are  unemployed 
And  women  cannot  find  husbands? 


Democracy  is  a  system  of  government 
In  which  people  are  counted  and  not  weighed. 

Iqbal  is  much  admired  by  certain  sections  of  Indian  Mahommedans. 
But  the  majority  feel  that,  however  brilliant,  he  is  only  a  poet  of  tO'day 
and  not  of  to-morrow,  as  he  boldly  proclaims  himself  to  be.  They  find  no 
enduring  quality  in  his  poetry  because  he  is  not  able  to  see  the  profound 
and  eternal  truths  that  underlie  Sufism. 

Nanalal  Kavi,  who  is  the  greater  poet  of  the  province  of  Gujarat  in 
We^em  India  tO'day,  has  borrowed  a  good  many  ideas  from  We^em 
literature  which  are  quite  foreign  to  the  Indian  mind.  In  a  play  called 
Jaya  and  Jayanti,  he  makes  the  hero  and  heroine — after  whom  the  play 
is  called — talk  of  “Platonic  love”  and  later  contract  a  “soul  marriage,” 
that  is  they  marry  in  spirit  although  they  live  apart  and  have  no  physical 
connexion  with  each  other.  Now  to  Indians  as  to  other  Ea^em  peoples, 
who  are  dominated  by  the  Moni^ic  philosophy,  the  idea  of  despising  the 
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body  and  loving  “Platonically”  is  quite  unknown  because  to  them  all 
love  is  divine,  and  therefore  they  have  never  regarded  the  bodily  union 
of  man  and  woman  with  loathing  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  Duali^ic 
WeA.  The  play  has  been  severely  criticized  by  several  Gujarati  writers  of 
note. — London. 
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**Oui!  Sots  de  ton  pays!  Connais  I'idoldtrie 

De  la  tent  natale! . 

Si  ton  esprit  eSt  ferme  et  ton  dme  aguerrie, 

Ils  voudraient  depasser,  dans  Velan  de  leur  vol, 

Le  cercle  trop  etroit  qui  limite  ton  sol. 

Car  le  monde  eft  plus  beau  que  unites  les  patries!" 

PAUL  SPAAK 

These  lines  reveal  admirably  the  spirit  of  French  literature  in 
Belgium.  There  is  much  debate  over  the  que^ion  of  its  auton¬ 
omy,  real  or  desirable.  The  regionali^ic  trend,  especially  in 
fidtion,  has  been  and  is  ^ill  ^rong:  Camille  Lemonnier’s  volume. 
La  Belgique,  has  proved  a  mine  of  inspiration  for  his  successors, 
whether  of  the  “Flemish”  or  “Walloon”  tradition.  Usually  the  setting 
is  in  the  writer’s  province:  the  characters  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  but  so 
^mped  with  the  generalizing  touch  of  art  as  to  be  broadly  human.  Since 
the  war  an  effort  to  enlarge  the  field  of  exploration  is  apparent.  Complaints 
of  public  indifference  to  literary  endeavor  are  often  heard  and  are  doubtless 
juAified,  but  a  recent  critic  remarks  that  the  very  abundance  of  production, 
fir  more  than  the  nation  can  consume,  is  in  part  responsible.  The  presses 
are  as  busy  in  Belgium  and  the  range  of  exploration  as  wide  as  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  older  writers  are  the  easier  to  classify  for  they  are 
profoundly  under  the  spell  of  the  grand  tradition  of  plaAic  art.  Eug^e 
Demolder  marks  the  peak:  his  Route  d'^meraude  recreates  the  century  of 

*  These  rapid  notes  cry  aloud  for  supplement.  I  would  mention  at  leaft  two 
anthologies:  F. C.  Najera:  Un Siglo de Poesta pelga.  Bruxelles,  “Labor,”  1931. — ^L.  Demeur 
et  G.  Vanwelkenhuyzen:  Pages  Choisies  des  Ecrivains  Prangais  de  Belgique.  2  vols.  Vander- 
linden,  Bruxelles.  1936-1937. 
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Rembrandt,  and  many  of  his  other  works  are  transpositions  of  paintings, 
or  diredtly  inspired  by  them.  The  “Flemish”  wing  especially  delights  in 
colorful  description,  while  the  “Walloons”  reveal  a  gift  for  character  por^ 
trayal  which  replaces,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  pla^c  genius  of  their 
colleagues. 

Belgian  noveli^  appear  to  a  foreign  observer  as  essentially  reali^; 
nearly  all  are  men  “for  whom  the  visible  world  exi^.”  A  glance  backward 
may  offer  a  partial  explanation.  Shortly  after  the  achievement  of  political 
independence  (1830),  awoke  the  ardent  desire  to  win  a  place  in  the  world 
of  letters.  “La  Belgique  intelle(ftuelle  doit  nadtre,”  declared  Nothomb  in 
1834.  Romanticism,  with  its  cult  of  local  color,  fo^ered  the  development 
of  indigenous  literature.  The  fir^  ma^erpiece,  Charles  De  Coder’s  Uleri' 
Spiegel  (1867),  is  a  ^ric±ly  national  epopee,  based  on  folklore  and  hi^ory. 
Imaginative  and  realise  recreation  of  the  pa^  go  hand  in  hand.  Like  the 
majority  of  his  successors,  De  Coder’s  sympathies  are  with  the  humble, 
but  this  humanitarian  trend  has  an  ae^hetic  motive:  he  found  in  the 
people  more  originality  and  aroma  of  the  soil:  “les  bourgeois  sont  les 
manes  partout.”  Lemonnier  reached  his  prime  at  the  height  of  French 
naturalism  with  which  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy,  but  he  illu^rated  well 
Zola's  definition  and  saw  life  through  his  own  temperament,  which  was 
extraordinarily  versatile.  He  draws  his  matter  from  personal  observation 
of  his  people;  charau±eri^cally,  he  began  as  an  art  critic  and  the  painter’s 
eye  never  deserts  him.  Georges  Eekhoud  appears  as  one  of  the  mo^  original 
of  Belgium’s  noveli^.  The  sworn  enemy  of  all  conventions,  he  lavishes 
his  sympathy  on  outlaws  and  delights  in  the  red-blooded  portrayal  of 
ru^c  (Kees  DooriJO  or  urban  (La  T^ouvelle  Carthage)  rebels.  The  tradition 
of  the  old  makers  of  the  brush  was  ^rong  in  him  too.  Truculence  is  more 
prominent  than  humor  in  the  “Flemish”  noveli^,  who  are  attrac!ted  by 
boi^rous  scenes.  In  this  respect  Georges  Virr^  seems  a  link  between  the 
“Flemish”  and  the  “Walloon”  schools.  Perhaps  a  certain  refinement  due 
to  his  Catholic  education  gave  him  a  turn  for  the  quiet  humor  he  displays 
as  he  watches  the  Gens  de  Ticil.  This  ta^e  is  commoner  among  the 
“Walloons”;  one  thinks  at  once  of  the  peasants  of  Mes  Amis  by  Hubert 
Krains,  of  the  smiling  philosophy  of  Louis  Delattre  and  of  the  quaint 
country  folk  in  Hubert  Stiemet’s  short  Tories.  In  the  latter  there  is  also 
an  element  of  my^:erious  forces  blended  cunningly  with  the  human 
comedy. 

By  and  large,  the  Belgian  noveli^  possess  a  robu^  joy  of  living. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  mailced  than  in  the  gu^  with  which  Maurice  Des 
Ombiaux  paints  the  truculent  mores  of  kermesse,  thus  continuing  one  side 
of  Charles  De  Co^er.  Yet  an  acute  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  life  is  not  far 
to  seek  and  at  times  one  wonders  to  what  extent  uproarious  gayety  is  a 
mask  to  hide  or  drive  away  melancholy  foreboding.  Such  was  the  wont  of 
Ulenspiegel,  who  often  “broyait  du  noir.”Diredt  expression  of  the  grimmer 
aspeAs  of  life  are  common  among  the  “Walloons,”  as  in  Krains’  Le  Pain 
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NotV,  Stiemet’s  Le  Roman  du  Tonnelicr  or  Edmond  Glesener’s  UOmhre 
des  Sapins.  There  is  also  in  Glesener  a  vitriolic  satiric  who  reveals  himself 
as  he  views  the  machinations  of  urban  “climbers”  (La  Chronique  d'un 
Petit  Pays).  Among  the  younger  noveli^s.  Max  Deauville  carries  on  this 
acrid  note,  but  his  irony  is  direcfted  rather  at  exigence  itself  than  again^ 
any  specific  class.  Doubtless  his  experience  in  the  war  and  his  calling — 
he  is  a  doctor — are  not  without  influence  here.  In  sharp  contra^  with  him 
are  three  others  whom  I  would  mention  briefly.  Con^nt  Bumiaux’s 
profession — he  is  a  teacher  of  underprivileged  children — might  well  lead 
to  the  blacked  pessimism.  But  he  loves  his  little  charges  and,  without  any 
sugge^ion  of  sentimentality,  wrings  our  hearts  by  relating  objedtively  the 
dramas  of  which  he  is  a  daily  witness.  Is  he  crusading  for  reform?  No  one 
could  contemplate  such  misery  without  the  desire  to  eradicate  it,  but 
Bumiaux  is  keenly  aware  that  fadts  well  presented  speak  be^  for  them' 
selves;  he  is  content  to  allow  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  and  to 
remain,  as  Professor  House  recently  defined  him,  “the  poet  of  nature’s 
^ep'children.” — Jean  Tousseul,  the  mo^  brilliant  exponent  of  regional' 
ism  among  Belgium’s  younger  noveli^,  has  found  life  anything  but  a  bed 
of  roses.  Autodidadt,  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  his  pen  alone, 
he  has  taken  as  his  province  the  druggies  of  the  humble  from  the  days 
of  the  Troglodytes  to  the  present.  He  writes  in  prose  only,  but  his  every 
page  is  quivering  with  poetry,  now  homely,  now  piquant,  as  he  sketches 
landscape  or  unrolls  the  panorama  of  human  experience.  His  Tories  are 
in  a  minor  key,  but  he  finds  man’s  grandeur  in  the  agelong  effort  to  better 
the  world. — Franz  Hellens  is  a  Proteus,  keenly  sensitive  to  every  aspedt 
of  contemporary  life  and  literature.  He  has  himself  furnished  the  mo^ 
apt  single  phrase  to  define  his  inspiration:  “un  chercheur  des  my^cres 
inedits.”  From  the  ^rt  he  was  hailed  by  Eekhoud  as  “un  pionnier  des 
terres  nouvelles  de  la  litt^rature  frangaise,”  and  he  has  never  ceased  to 
deserve  the  title.  He  often  gives  the  impression  of  holding  aloof  from  the 
daily  life  of  humanity,  but  for  that  very  reason  he  has  a  clearer  vision  of 
essential  problems.  Jean  Tousseul  calls  him  “I’un  des  plus  serieux  inter' 
pretes  de  I’inquietude  litt^raire  contemporaine.” 

Lack  of  space  and  alas!  of  competence  on  my  part  prohibit  anything 
but  a  summary  indication  of  the  wealth  of  Belgian  poetry.  Perhaps  no 
country  can  boa^  of  as  large  a  proportion  of  di^inguished  singers  in  its 
population.  Nearly  all  the  literary  periodicals  are  divided  between  verse 
and  prose,  and  it  is  easy  to  find  the  poet  in  mo^  of  the  noveli^.  The 
directors  of  La  Jeune  Belgique  were  all  poets,  but  to  a  foreigner  they  seem 
of  less  indigenous  inspiration  than  the  prosateurs.  They  appear  as  vigorous 
disciples  of  the  Parnassian  school.  Val^e  Gilles  dedicates  a  volume  to  his 
associates,  Gilkin  and  Giraud,  “en  souvenir  de  notre  campagne  litt^raire 
pour  le  triomphe  de  la  tradition  iran^aise  en  Belgique.”  A  glance  at  Na' 
jera’s  anthology  will  reveal  Belgian  holdings  on  Parnassus:  he  quotes  and 
translates  frcMn  seventy 'eight  poets,  all  of  whom  wrote  since  1880.  A  glance 
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at  three  who  are  in  varying  ways  di^indtly  national  muA  suffice  here. 
Verhaeren  ju^ly  enjoys  worldwide  fame.  Possibly  no  poet  has  ever  com' 
bined  more  successfully  the  local  and  the  universal.  He  has  the  Flemish 
in^ncft  for  the  painter’s  art  as  well  as  the  dramatic  truculence  of  Georges 
Eekhoud.  Beginning  as  a  colorful  regionally,  he  later  idealized  what,  in 
novels  like  Happe'Chair^  Lemonnier  excoriated — the  yorm  and  yress  of 
the  machine  age.  He  penned  also  the  moy  tender  love  lyrics  and  in  his 
lay  work  denounced  eloquently  the  atrocities  of  the  invasion. — Albert 
Mockel  defines  Charles  Van  Lerberghe  in  an  unforgettable  phrase:  ‘‘le 
poete  de  I’inefiable.”  Sensuous  pantheism,  symbolism  and  revery  join 
hands  in  his  flowing  lines: 

**?{e  suis'je  vous,  netes'vous  moU 
O  choses  que  de  mes  doigts 
Je  touche  et  de  la  lumiere 
De  mes  yeux  eblouis! 

Fleurs  ou  je  respire,  soleil  ou  je  luis, 

Ame  qui  penses, 

^ui  peut  me  dire  ou  je  finis, 

Ou  je  commencer 

I  am  inclined  to  associate  his  Chanson  d'Eve  with  Lemonnier's  idyllic 
ficftion  (Vile  Vierge,  Adam  et  Bve). — There  is  matchless  simplicity  and 
sincerity  in  the  poetry  of  Van  Lerberghe’s  friend,  Fernand  Severin.  His 
themes  are  the  dreams  of  childhood  and  the  beauty  of  woods  and  fields. 
In  La  Rumeur  des  Bois  his  fervent  queyioning  of  Nature  receives  this 
answer: 

**Poursuis  obscurement  ton  reve  magnanime.  .  . 

Peut'Ctre  les  deftins  veulentdls  Peprouver.  .  . 

Les  dieux  ont  revele  plus  d'un  secret  sublime 
A  ceux  qui,  comme  toi,  ne  savaient  que  rever!" 

An  aspedt  of  adtivity  that  cannot  be  passed  in  silence  is  the  large  number 
of  reviews  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  letters  and  art.  The  catalogue 
of  the  centennial  exposition,  held  at  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  in  1930, 
liys  one  hundred  and  sixty'six.  Many  were  ephemeral  but  they  sowed 
good  seed  and  those  that  vanished  were  promptly  replaced.  The  war 
deyroyed  some  of  the  veterans,  as  La  Revue  de  Belgique  (1869' Aug.  1914): 
others,  like  Le  Flambeau,  created  during  the  occupation  to  defy  the  enemy, 
have  remained.  Le  Thyrse,  founded  in  1899,  is  yill  flourishing.  Among 
those  that  have  yarted  since  1930, 1  would  name  the  very  attradtive  and 
wide  awake  Avant'Pofte.  Charadteriyic  of  the  vitality  of  the  genre  is  the 
case  of  La  Renaissance  d'Occident.  Planned  by  Maurice  Gauchez  in  the 
trenches,  it  began  publication  in  Odtober  1919.  Eleven  years  later  appeared 
the  announcement  that,  owing  to  reorganization,  the  review  would  not 
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appear  in  Augu^  and  September.  Vol.  XII,  No.  i,  left  the  press  in  Ocftobcr 
1938  with  a  laconic  Avis  d  ?ios  Ledteurs:  “Les  circon^nces  sp^iales  qui 
ont  trouble  la  vie  de  la  Nation,  ont  retard^  exceptionellement  le  tirage 
de  ce  premier  numero.  On  voudra  bien  nous  excuser."  Mo^  of  the 
original  members  of  the  group  are  ^ill  on  the  ^taff  and  the  same  rubrics 
appear.  The  courage  that  Caesar  admired  two  millenniums  ago  is  ^ill 
alive  in  Belgium. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  essentially  pla^ic  genius  of  the  Belgians 
unfits  them  for  dramatic  produdtion.  Yet,  if  Maeterlinck  alone  has  won 
international  renown  on  the  ^ge,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  poets 
and  noveli^s  have  experimented  with  the  theatre.  Modem  Belgian  liter' 
ature  is  only  three  quarters  of  a  century  old;  it  has  revealed  such  varied 
activity  and  accomplishment  as  to  inspire  caution  in  branding  it  as 
^erile  in  any  branch.  Who  shall  say  when  and  where  Ulenspiegel  is  to 
sing  his  la^  song? — Reed  College. 


AAA 

THE  USEFUL  LIFE  OF 
REGIS  MICHAUD 

BY  F.  B.  GIOVANELLI 


IN  the  little  town  of  Montelimar,  Drome,  there  was  bom  to  a  devout 
Catholic  couple,  in  1880,  a  son  whom  they  chri^ened  R^gis.  Regis 
attended  the  Catholic  seminary  at  Valence  and  the  Lycie  de  Lyon, 
where  he  obtained  his  baccalaureat.  Brilliant,  sensitive,  afire  with 
ambition,  but  poor  as  Diogenes,  young  Michaud  managed  somehow 
to  attend  the  Sorbonne.  A  curmudgeon  of  an  uncle.  General  Regis  Mi' 
chaud,  who  had  a  comfortable  niche  in  the  army  bureaucracy,  had  promised 
with  seeming  generosity  to  defray  his  rooming  expenses;  but  each  month 
the  young  ^udent  had  to  go  through  the  terrifying  ordeal  of  a  special  visit 
to  the  Quai  d’Orsay  in  order  to  ask  for  his  monthly  fifteen  francs.  Inva' 
riably  the  cru^y  General  confronted  him  with  the  accusation:  “Vous  gas' 
pillez  mon  argent.”  But  young  Michaud  was  likewise  made  of  ^em  ^uff 
and  in  1905  be  obtained  his  licence  in  hi^ory.  He  remained  long  enough 
in  this  field  to  become  a  passable  medievally,  working  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  late  Professor  Bedier,  who  was  then  ayonishing  the 
scholarly  world  with  his  findings  in  Old  French  paleography.  Some  thirty 
years  later  it  was  his  medievally  mentor  of  the  turn  of  the  century  who 
gave  him  the  accolade  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur,  recognizing 
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in  behalf  of  the  French  Republic  Professor  Michaud’s  lifelong  efforts  to 
interpret  French  culture  to  Americans  through  his  teaching  and  his  suc' 
cess,  in  turn,  in  interpreting  American  civilization  to  the  French  through 
his  writings.  And  when  during  this  same  period  of  the  late  twenties 
Professor  Michaud  lediired  at  the  Sorbonne  on  contemporary  American 
letters,  the  circle  of  time  was  completed. 

Ehiring  his  laA  years  of  ^udy  at  the  Sorbonne  young  Michaud  lived 
in  a  bleak,  cold  attic  room  in  a  pension,  but  he  was  not  too  miserable  to 
note  the  presence,  in  that  same  pension,  of  one  Jennie  Wells  Chase,  a 
delicate,  attracftive  New  England  girl  then  fulfilling  the  article  dream  of 
a  lifetime  by  ^udying  piano  under  a  celebrated  mae^ro,  Moszkowski. 
The  effect  of  their  meeting  was  more  than  a  sentimental  one,  for  to  the 
young  idealise  provincial  dissatisfied  with  the  Catholic  way  of  life,  she 
introduced  a  mellow  Yankee  philosopher  under  whose  spell  young 
Michaud  soon  fell.  The  results  of  his  Emersonian  readings  were  incah 
culable.  They  opened  before  his  eyes  the  entire  vi^  of  American  litcra' 
ture  and  civilization;  they  decided  his  entire  future. 

In  1906  M.  Regis  Michaud  and  his  young  American  bride-'tO'be 
came  to  America,  and  until  the  War  years  he  taught  and  wrote  at  Prince^ 
ton,  where  it  will  be  recalled,  Woodrow  Wilson  then  wielded  sway.  His 
fir^  notable  publication  was  the  French  translation  of  Emerson’s  Journals, 
one  volume  in  1914,  and  another  in  1918.  Ever  under  the  influence  of 
Emerson  and  the  New  England  group  about  him,  he  wrote  in  1918  Mys' 
tkjues  et  RealUtes  Anglo'Sdxons,  headed  naturally  by  Emerson  but  in' 
eluding  such  diverse  figures  as  Pater,  Whitman,  Henry  James,  Mark 
Twain,  Upton  Sinclair,  Edith  Wharton,  and  G.  B.  Shaw.  This  work, 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  did  not  represent  the  exhau^ion  of  his 
intere^  in  Emerson.  His  Pensee  Americaine  autour  d'Emerson  (1924), 
Eithetique  d'Emerson  (1931),  and  mo^  important,  the  romanced  biography 
La  Vie  Inspiree  d'Emerson  (which  was  Englished,  “The  Enraptured 
Yankee,’’)  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  are  all  so  many  late  fruits 
of  an  intereA  which  by  the  twenties  no  longer  held  the  center  of  his 
thought. 

His  break  with  the  Emersonian  tradition  dates  perhaps  from  World 
War  days.  France  in  peril  had  claimed  his  loyalties  in  1914  and  for  three 
long  years  he  served  behind  the  WeAem  Front  in  the  sanitary  and  ambu' 
lance  corps.  Returned  to  America  in  1917,  he  taught  two  years  at  Smith 
and  between  I9i9'i928  at  the  University  of  California,  where  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Romance  Language  Department.  During  this  time  he 
was  caught  up  in  the  general  po^'War  disillusionment  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  rebellious  generation  of  Mencken,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Dreiser, 
and  Fitzgerald.  Their  revolt  again^  19th  cwitury  morality  and  literary 
tradition  found  an  echo  in  his  Voltairean  ^rain  of  skepticism  and  irrev' 
erence  which  had  always  accorded  badly  with  his  Emersonian  preoccupa' 
tions.  His  sympathy  with  this  new  turn  of  affairs  was  refle<5ted  in  a  series 
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of  books  appearing  in  the  middle  and  late  twenties :  Le  Roman  Americain 
d'aujourd'hui  (1906),  based  on  his  Sorbonne  lecftures  which  also  appeared 
in  English  translation;  Panorama  de  la  litterature  americaine  (1928);  VAme 
Americaine  (1929);  and  a  series  of  translations  between  I927'i93i,  in^ 
eluding  Lewis’  Elmer  Gantry^  Mencken’s  Prejudices,  Henry  Adams’ 
Education,  and  one  of  Lewisohn’s  novels. 

After  spending  the  years  I927‘'i930  in  France,  he  returned  to  America 
where,  after  a  visiting  professorship  at  Dartmouth,  he  finally  settled  in 
Urbana  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  remaining  there  until  the  end.  The 
unsettled  economic  and  political  conditions  of  this  decade  forced  a  new 
orientation  in  his  intere^s.  His  turning  away  from  French  and  American 
po^'War  e^heticism  evidences  itself  in  his  reviews  in  the  pages  of  Booths 
Abroad,  of  which  he  was  a  contributing  editor  and  warm  enthusia^;  in 
Vingtieme  Siecle,  a  highly  personal  anthology  of  modem  French  writers; 
and  particularly  in  Modern  Thought  and  Literature  in  France,  his  laA  im^ 
portant  work,  showing  a  di^incftly  sociaH^ic  viewpoint.  The  French 
Popular  Front  of  1936  occasioned  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  whence 
he  came  back  completely  enthusiaAic.  The  decay  of  Popular  Frontism  and 
the  rise  of  European  adiivisms  served  to  embitter  him  and  poison  his  daily 
life  to  the  point  of  aggravating  certain  physical  ailments  resulting  frcMn 
a  life'time  of  intelleAual  overwork.  On  February  7,  1939,  in  the  very 
midA  of  his  busy  teaching  activities  and  while  projecting  a  possible  b<x>k 
on  Gobineau,  cardiac  disease  cut  short  a  unique  career  and  a  noble  life. — 
University  of  Illinois. 


AAA 

REGIS  MICHAUD  ON 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

BY  ALPHONSE  V.  ROCHE 


A  NYONE  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  Pro^ 
fessor  Michaud’s  French  lectures  will  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  personality  of  the  beloved  “maitre”  in  his  writings  on 
/  %  American  literature.  On  reading  these,  it  seems  to  us  that 

we  hear  again  his  friendly  and  expressive  voice,  that  we 
see  the  brightened  face  and  the  twinkle  that  used  to  announce  or  under' 
line  an  original  idea  or  a  brilliant  remark :  “Le  ^yle,  e’e^  I’homme.’’  We  feel 
that  our  friend  is  not  gone  entirely.  His  bcx)ks  radiate  much  of  the  life  that 
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he  created  in  his  classroom.  In  them  future  scholars  will  always  find  a 
great  source  of  inspiration. 

His  fir^  work,  Myftiques  et  Realiftes  Anglo-Saxons,  d'Emerson  d 
Bernard  Shaw,  appeared  in  1917.  This  is  a  keen  ^udy  dealing  with  six  such 
different  authors  as  Emerson,  Walter  Pater,  Mark  Twain,  Jack  London, 
Edith  Wharton  and  Bernard  Shaw.  It  was  awarded  the  Montyon  Prize  by 
the  French  Academy  in  1918,  and  its  author  was  hailed  in  France  as  “un 
excellent  initiateur  a  cette  litt^rature  rccente  de  PAmerique  encore  peu 
connue  chez  nous.”  American  critics  appreciated  in  these  essays  “the 
judgment  of  an  exceptionally  sympathetic,  intelligent  and  witty  French¬ 
man,  on  persons  of  very  various  and  varied  qualities.” 

His  next  important  contribution  was  La  Pensee  Americaine.  Autour 
d' Emerson,  1924.  This  is  an  analysis  of  American  thought  from  transcen' 
dentahsm  to  pragmatism.  Critics  praised  Professor  Michaud’s  unpreju¬ 
diced  and  “refreshing  commentary”  upon  figures  like  Thoreau,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Henry  Adams  and  William  James. 

In  1926,  Professor  Michaud  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  American  novel.  These  were  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title:  Le  Roman  Amh-icain  d^aujourd'^hui.  Critique  d'une  civilisation. 
This  volume  also  was  awarded  the  Montyon  prize.  Professor  Michaud 
translated  it  into  English  and  reshaped  the  material  with  a  view  to  the 
requirements  of  an  American  audience.  The  American  T^ovel  of  Today 
(with  a  new  subtitle:  A  Social  and  Psychological  Study),  was  received  in 
this  country  as  a  “searching  and  timely  study”  of  an  “extremely  simu¬ 
lating  nature.”  Attention  was  called  to  the  fadt  that  the  author’s  aliena¬ 
tion  from  American  passions  and  prepossessions  lent  pertinence  to  what 
he  had  to  say. 

His  successful  Panorama  de  la  Litter ature  americaine  contemporaine, 
a  “commode  orientation  parmi  les  innombrables  courants  et  contre-cou- 
rants  des  £tats-Unis  litteraires,”  appeared  in  1928  and  was  translated 
into  German  in  1931.  In  1929,  Professor  Michaud  published  a  little 
volume  entitled  Ce  quil  faut  connaitre  de  VAme  americaine.  A  very 
intereSing  review  of  this  Sudy  can  be  found  in  La  Revue  Anglo- Ame- 
ricaine.  After  having  discussed  a  few  points  here  and  there  the  reviewer 
remarks  that  “il  e^  difficile  a  tous  les  temoins  de  la  vie  americaine  de  s’en- 
tendre  sur  son  interpretation”  and  that  “les  opinions  tranchees,”  which 
produce  reflection,  are  one  more  intere^ing  item  of  this  “livre  brillamment 
interessant.” 

Professor  Michaud’s  laA  important  book  on  American  literature  was  . 
an  intellectual  biography,  regarded  as  “a  beautiful  record  of  a  life-long 
affection  for  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson” :  La  Vie  inspiree  d' Emerson,  published 
in  1930  (in  the  Colle<^ion  Roman  des  Grandes  Exigences).  For  the  third 
time,  the  French  Academy  deemed  it  proper  to  award  the  Montyon  Prize 
to  the  author.  “Jamais  on  n’avait  rendu  Emerson  plus  interessant,  plus 
passionnant,  plus  vivant,”  said  Professor  Ce^re.  Another  scholar  from 
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the  Sorbonne  who  held  the  same  opinion,  marvelled  at  the  fadt  that  it 
had  been  possible  to  keep  the  reader  intere^ed  for  350  pages  with  an 
“homme'pensee.”  An  English  translation,  by  Professor  George  Boas, 
appeared  soon  under  the  title:  Emerson:  The  Enraptured  Tan\ee. 

The  7<iew  Torl^  Times  spoke  of  it  as  “one  of  the  translations  that  read 
like  an  original  yet .  .  .  undeniably  French  in  spirit  and  ^yle.“  However, 
here  again  it  is  easy  to  recognize  Professor  Michaud's  own  ^yle  which, 
indeed,  “abonde  en  reussites — formules,  comparaisons,  rapprochements 
ou  contra^es  —  marquees  au  coin  de  I’ingeniosite  la  plus  savoureuse, 
qui  eclairent  et  derident  la  pensee."  Like  the  French,  American  critics 
remarked  that  the  “Concord  Sage"  was  presented  “as  a  human  being,’’ 
“not  only  real  but  sympathetic,’’  and  the  reviewer  of  the  J^ew  Yorf{ 
Herald  Tribune  expressed  the  opinion  that  English  and  American  readers 
were  now  “indebted  to  Professor  Michaud  for  the  be^  brief  and  authori' 
tatiye  treatment  of  Emerson’s  life  and  mind.’’ 

Professor  Michaud  summarized  Emerson’s  views  on  art,  genius  and 
history  in  UE^hetique  d'Emerson,  1931.  He  has  also  presented  the  follow' 
ing  translations  to  the  French  public:  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  AutobiO' 
graphie  d'apres  son  journal  intimey  1  volumes;  H.  L,  Mencken,  Prejuges; 
Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Verite  et  Poesie  (tradudtion  et  notes  de  R^gis  Michaud 
et  Franck  Schoell);  Thoreau',  Un  Philosophe  dans  les  bois;  Henry  Adams, 
Mon  t^ucation^  (trad,  par  Regis  Michaud  et  Franck  Schoell).  (In  all, 
4  volumes  in  the  Collet^ion  des  Ecrivains  et  Penseurs  Americains);  Ludwig 
Lewisohn,  Israel  ou  vas'tu?;  Sinclair  Lewis,  Elmer  Gantry. 

Professor  Michaud  wrote  book  reviews  and  articles  dealing  with 
American  hfe  and  literature  in  periodicals  and  reviews  such  as  Candide, 
Les  T^ouvelles  litteraireSf  La  Revue  germanique^  La  Revue  hebdomadairey 
La  Revue  universelle.  La  Revue  Anglo'Americainey  Modern  Philology, 
The  Living  Age,  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology.  The  laA  years  of  his 
life  were  mainly  devoted  to  modern  French  literature.  His  laA  two  impor' 
tant  contributions  to  the  ^udy  of  American  literature  are:  Le  Mouvc' 
ment  litter  air  e  et  sociale  de  gauche  aux  BtatS'Unis,  (3  articles  in  La  Grande 
Revue,  Fevrier,  Mai,  Juin  1936);  and  Baudelaire  et  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  une 
mise  au  point  (in  Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  Odt.,  Dec.,  1938). 

Professor  Michaud  believed  in  the  necessity  of  inve^igating  the 
complex  currents  of  ideas  and  the  arti^ic  and  literary  manife^ations  of 
modem  times.  Above  all,  he  knew  of  the  exigence  of  an  American  thought 
and  literature  deserving  the  attention  of  the  educated  world  and,  as  seen 
by  the  above,  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  did  mo^  to  reveal  it,  to 
many  Americans  as  well  as  to  the  French. — ?{orthweftem  University. 

AAA 

“A  chair  of  English  langioage  and  litera'  the  support  of  His  MajeAy's  government, 
ture  at  the  University  of  San  Marcos  (Peru)  ‘to  make  the  life  and  thought  of  the  British 
will  be  subsidized  by  the  British  Council,  peoples  more  widely  known  abroad.’  ” — 
an  organization  eAablished  in  1934,  with  From  Panorama,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REGIS  MICHAUD, 
A  FRENCH  ANGLE 

BY  LUCIEN  WOLFF 


The  premature  death,  early  this  year,  of  Professor  Regis  Mi' 
chaud  was  an  irreparable  loss  not  only  to  our  review,  but  to 
French  and  American  criticism,  and,  more  generally,  to  the 
cause  of  Franco' American  under^nding.  It  is  almo^  super' 
fluous  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  unique  position  occupied 
by  our  late  collaborator,  who,  French  by  birth,  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  mature  life  in  the  States,  and  taught  in  several  of  their  mo^  repre' 
sentative  Universities,  while  keeping  in  close  contadt  with  his  native 
country,  even  professionally  speaking,  a  fadt  to  which  his  1926  ledtures 
at  the  Sorbonne,  among  many  others,  te^ify. 

It  will  be  more  pertinent  to  attempt  to  sum  up,  however  inadequately, 
owing  to  limitation  of  space  and  the  very  complexity  of  a  richly  endowed 
personality,  the  qualities  and  gifts  which  account  for  the  high  e^eem  in 
which  M.  Michaud  was  held  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  great 
part  he  played  in  carrying  out  the  work  which  lay  closed  to  his  heart,  the 
intelledtual  and  ae^hetic  interpenetration  of  France  and  America. 

For  this  work  of  mutual  interpretation  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  his 
very  nature  no  less  than  by  circum^nces.  His  knowledge  was  va^, 
varied,  accurate.  His  ae^hetic  culture,  ^ronge^  in  the  pla^ic  arts,  was 
equalled  by  his  philosophical  training,  which  had  not  only  imparted  to 
his  mind  freedom  and  dudtility,  but  allowed  him,  in  his  various  Judies, 
to  connedt  organically  hterary  fadts  or  individualities  with  the  multiform 
movements  of  the  Time  Spirit.  Thus,  his  extensive  surveys  and  apprecia' 
tions  of  the  two  modem  literatures  to  which  he  devoted  himself  almo^ 
equally  derived  much  of  their  depth  and  nuance  from  a  social  and  human 
background  founded  on  philosophical  no  less  than  on  psychological  intui' 
tion. 

Breadth  of  scholarship  and  eager  intere^  in  the  spiritual  or  intelledtual 
adtivities  which  underlie  Hterary  production  account  for  the  many  merits 
of  his  critical  exposition.  His  works  present  a  wealth  of  pointed,  pertinent 
remarks — of  comprehensive  and  arreting  formulas.  But  their  main  value 
Hes  in  the  ma^ery  of  a  dominating  mind,  able  to  clear  broad  avenues  through 
the  mo^  entangled  matter,  to  bring  the  main  Hnes  and  essential  values, 
hierarchically  re'organited,  out  of  va^  and  highly  debatable  subjects,  to 
offer  the  ^udent  and  the  layman  convenient  but  not  over'dogmatic  group' 
ings,  sub^ntial  syntheses,  and  exhau^ive  surveys. 

To  this  loved  labor  of  higher  criticism  M.  Michaud  brought  a  whole 
gamut  of  harmonized  capacities.  Detachment  permitting  him  to  discern 
the  various  planes  of  the  work  under  examination  and  to  determine  its 
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place, — objeAivity  and  catholicity  of  ta^e  bringing  equal  intere^  in  even 
the  mo^  opposed  aspedts  and  trends,  in  Cabell  and  Hawthorne,  in  Gide 
and  Claudel — sense  and  balance  leading  to  moderation  and  fairness  in 
general  appreciation;  and,  more  specifically  to  a  nice  and  reasonable  dis^ 
crimination  of  what  is  acceptable  and  what  is  not  in  psychoanalysis 
(which,  naturally,  plays  an  essential  role  in  M.  Michaud’s  views)  as 
applied  to  literary  or  aeAhetic  criticism. 

From  this  ensemble  of  qualities  proceed  many  far-reaching  charadteri- 
zations  of  talents  and  individualities,  many  interpretations,  once  bold, 
now  classical.  All  presented  in  a  rich  but  precise  vocabulary,  a  supple  and 
agile  form,  without  the  leaA  trace  of  pedantry,  with  radiating  and  witty 
imagery,  in  a  rich,  vigorous,  quick  rhythmed,  at  times  dashing  and  some¬ 
what  truculent  ^yle. 

Out  of  the  abundant  and  feirly  even  produdtion  of  the  late  critic  three 
works  seem  to  rise  to  more  lading  value.  Fir^  and  foremoA,  that  devoted 
in  many  forms,  books,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  to  the  American  genius 
who  was  Michaud’s  companion,  literally,  throughout  his  mature  life,  the 
philosopher  Emerson,  of  whom  he  wrote  a  Ariking  biography  (1929), 
tracing  faithfully,  in  a  piquant  and  vivacious  form,  the  hi^ory  of  a  spirit, 
living  again  through  the  intuitive  imagination  of  one  to  whom  a  protracted 
and  intimate  communion  had  revealed  the  secret  woirkings  of  the  elusive 
great  man’s  mind  and  soul.  Next  to  this  highwater  achievement  of  criti¬ 
cism  should  be  placed,  in  our  view,  his  Modem  Thought  and  Literature  in 
France  (1934)  which  is  the  sum  of  a  whole  life’s  literary  experience.  The 
reader’s  opinion  may  differ  on  several  points  from  the  judgments  enun¬ 
ciated  by  the  critic,  in  his  usually  outspoken  manner.  No  wonder,  in  such 
a  wide  survey.  And  that  there  are  such  differences  is  as  it  should  be.  Yet 
they  cannot  bring  down  the  work  from  the  high  rank  to  which  American 
e^eem  has  raised  it.  The  clearness  of  divisions  and  classifications  that  the 
bom  professor,  without  undue  interference  or  excess,  brings  into  a  ^till 
fermenting  and  highly  controversial  matter,  the  limpidity  of  the  analyses, 
the  weighty  appreciations  often  lightened  by  a  dash  of  humor  or  a  touch 
of  wit,  the  insight  which  brings  out  into  cleared  light  the  fundamental 
problem  of  a  work  or  a  human  de^iny,  the  acumen  which  discerns  the 
far-di^nt  springs  and  discriminates  often  closely  interlocked  movements, 
the  concrete  and  even  piefturesque  presentation  of  long-meditated  thought, 
insure  this  higher  type  of  manual  a  lading  quality  which  can  only  prove 
mo^  beneficial  to  the  under^nding  of  contemporary  French  thought  and 
art  by  cultured  Americans.  In  a  parallel  and  significant  way,  to  the  French 
cultured  class  and  to  the  general  French  public  should  appeal  no  less  the 
excellent  booklet  Ce  qu'il  faut  connaitre  de  Vdme  americaine  (1929) — 
an  excellent  breviary,  indeed,  of  contemporary  America,  based  on  a  loving 
but  unbiased,  very  close  but  independent,  daily,  but  detached  experience 
of  life  and  manners  in  the  States.  The  very  concluding  lines  may  give 
a  hint  of  the  essential  ju^ness  of  its  outlook. 
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“Lcs  Amcricains  ont  besoin  dc  nous  pourenrichir  leurs  valeurs  spiri' 
tuelles.  Nous  (Frangais)  avons  besoin  d’eux  pour  ameliorer  chez  nous  les 
conditions  dc  Tcxi^ence  et  perfedtionner  Ic  type  humain.” — University 
of  Rennes^  France. 
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“MY  DEBT  TO  BOOKS” 

See  Booi^i  Abroad  for 

Summer  1936,  Winter,  Spring,  Summer  1938  and  Winter,  Spring  1939 


RODA  RODA 
From  Zurich,  Switzerland 

I  am  a  writer,  and  a  fairly  well-known 
writer,  as  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny.  But 
when  you  ask  me  about  the  books  which 
inspired  in  me  the  spirit  of  emulation, 
which  impelled  me  to  literary  creation  in 
my  turn,  the  books  which  have  had  a  serious 
influence  on  me,  I  am  considerably  embar- 
rassed.  I  muA  confess  to  my  shame  that  I 
know  of  no  forbear  who  influenced  me  in 
the  slighted. 

I  was  bom  in  the  south  of  AuAria- 
Hungary.  My  father  was  manager  of  an 
enormous  e^te — 22,000  “Joch,”  fully  a 
hundred  and  thirty  square  kilometers. 
Everything  that  the  earth  brings  forth  for 
man's  nourishment  was  ours  in  abundance, 
fruits,  vegetables,  animals  of  every  eatable 
sort.  But  we  had  no  money,  literally  none. 
My  father’s  yearly  salary  was  400  gulden. 
That  is  about  f  160.  His  salary  for  the  year, 
mind  you.  And  he  had  five  children. 

We  had  not  a  cent  fiDr  books.  Our  nearer 
neighbors  were  a  day’s  journey  away,  and 
they  had  no  more  books  than  we  had.  The 
only  books  we  had  came  there  by  accident. 
Some  visitor,  a  butcher,  or  a  timber-dealer, 
now  and  then  inadvertently  left  Mie 
behind.  The  only  newspapers  I  ever  saw 
were  the  little  diAridt  sheet  and  an  agricul¬ 
tural  weekly.  I  thought  of  the  men  who 
put  them  out  as  two  guilds  of  apo^olic 
ancients  with  long  beards. 


My  fir^  memory  is  of  a  beautiful,  good 
book,  a  memento  of  a  German  sawmill 
owner,  who  had  topped  once  with  us: 
Hebei’s  Schatzl{dftldn.  It  contained  the 
simple  teachings  of  a  profoundly  sympa¬ 
thetic  pa^or:  how  the  earth  turns  around 
the  sun,  and  more  than  that,  marvelous  ^ 
ries  of  journeyman  artisans,  generals  and 
sly  thieves.  I  drew  edification  from  this 
“SchatzkaStlein”  for  three  or  four  years. 

Then,  I  have  no  idea  how,  a  thick  book 
fel!  into  my  hands,  a  volume  of  the  Arabian 
J^ights.  I  devoured  it  in  ecstasy. 

Then  I  went  to  the  village  to  the  Gym¬ 
nasium.  I  was  Aill  with  people  who  had  no 
books.  But  I  was  allowed  to  help  my  pro¬ 
fessor  manage  the  library.  This  was  a 
thankful  task,  for  it  opened  up  to  me  the 
world’s  great  literature — as  far  as  it  was 
officially  approved.  I  threw  myself  on  Jules 
Verne  and  read  greedily  fifty  volumes  of 
his.  Then,  behind  the  Professor’s  back,  juA 
as  the  books  came  along  and  without  half 
under^nding  them,  Heine  and  TolAoy. 

At  twenty,  I  became  a  soldier.  I  had 
been  a  rider  from  my  childhood,  standing 
up  behind  Father’s  saddle.  I  had  ridden  a 
horse  before  I  was  steady  on  my  feet.  Now 
that  I  was  a  soldier,  riding  was  my  one 
intere^.  I  was  trained  methodically  for 
seven  years,  then  I  was  made  riding  inAruc- 
tor  for  the  officers.  I  had  little  thought  or 
time  for  books  in  those  days;  but  I  read 
Shakespeare,  over  and  over  again. 

Not  until  I  left  the  army,  at  thirty-one, 
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did  I  come  to  know  Schopenhauer  and  Niet' 
zsche.  But  by  this  time  I  had  begun  to 
write  for  myself,  and  I  can  say  that  I  wrote 
day  and  night.  I  published  a  long  string  of 
books,  about  ten  comedies,  four  novels, 
thousands  of  short  and  shorter  Tories, 
anecdotes.  I  never  took  time  to  read. 

As  I  look  backovermy  life  and  my  spirit' 
ual  development,  I  can  see  enormous  gaps 
in  my  education.  Now  they  can  never  be 
filled.  I  am  brilliantly  equipped  in  mathe' 
matics,  physics,  and — from  my  army  period 
— in  modem  military  hi^ry.  I  am  fairly 
well  read  in  biology.  The  Gymnasium  gave 
me  some  knowledge  of  antiquity.  But  I 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  middle 
ages.  Chemistry  is  for  me  an  unexplored 
territory.  Music  juA  as  much  so. 

Belles  lettres?  Have  there  been  any  Eng' 
lish  writers  besides  Shakespeare?  Any  Bos' 
sian  writers  but  TolAoy  and  Tchekhov? 
The  only  French  writer  I  know  is  Maupas' 
sant.  I  know  no  Spaniard  but  Cervantes. 
I  know  praAically  nothing  about  the  Ital' 
ians. 

Of  the  Germans,  I  know  Heine  and 
Goethe  too.  Thanks  to  my  Aay  in  AuAria' 
Hungary  and  south  of  there,  I  probably 
know  more  than  the  average  European  about 
the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Magyars,  the 
Yugoslavs,  and  especially  about  the  Bulgars 
and  the  Turks.  Some  years  ago  I  met  H.  L. 
Mencken  in  Baltimore,  and  he  called  my 
attention  to  the  Americans.  Up  to  that 
time  I  had  read  only  Poe  and  Mark  Twain. 
Now  I  can’t  read  enough  of  them;  Sinclair 
Lewis,  William  Faulkner,  Hemingway, 
Thornton  Wilder,  Hergesheimer. 

I  have  never  found  a  novel  that  tops  the 
Odyssey  in  sublimity  of  a<ftion.  I  have  not 
yet  found  a  satiriA  who  can  Aand  with 
Lucian. 

I  did  not  write  down  these  memories 
because  I  had  any  idea  that  my  readers 
would  be  intereAed  in  my  intelleAual  level, 
but  to  demonArate  the  faA  that  ignorance 
is  no  special  prerogative  of  the  youth  of  this 
generation.  Many  of  us  oldAers  were  juA 
as  Aupid  as  anybody  can  be  today.  And  I 
wanted  to  show,  too,  that,  there  can  be 
authors  who  do  not  tread  faithfully  in  the 
footprints  of  other  authors. 
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GERTRUDE  STEIN 
(From  Paris) 

You  only  add  books  you  never  subtradt 
or  divide  them  and  any  book  that  is  printed 
is  a  book.  It  is  nice  that  nobody  writes 
as  they  talk  and  that  the  printed  language 
is  different  from  the  spoken  otherwise  you 
could  not  lose  yourself  in  books  and  of 
course  you  do,  you  completely  do.  I  always 
do.  I  always  remember  all  the  detail  in  the 
book  no  matter  what  the  book  is  and  there' 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  begin  it  at  the  begin' 
ning  to  lose  yourself  in  it  when  I  read  it 
again  juA  as  I  had  to  when  I  read  it  firA. 

So  many  books  have  been  important  to 
me.  it  is  like  the  man  who  said  about  autO' 
'  obiles  when  some  one  asked  him  is  that 
mark  a  good  one,  all  automobiles  are  good, 
some  might  go  better  than  others  but  they 
all  go,  and  that  is  the  way  books  are  to  me, 
any  book  that  I  can  read  at  all  is  important 
to  me  and  I  can  read  moA  of  them,  each  one 
does  something  to  me,  you  have  to  read  a 
lot  of  books  if  you  are  going  to  read  all  your 
life  and  read  at  leaA  five  or  six  books  a  week, 
you  can  read  them  over  and  over  again  but 
even  so  it  does  take  a  good  many  if  you 
begin  when  you  are  very  young  and  you  live 
a  reasonably  long  life. 

Gulliver’s  Travels  Robinson  Crusoe,  I 
was  surprised  when  I  found  a  copy  of  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  on  the  quays  the 
other  day  and  found  on  reading  it  that  it 
was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  a  lxx)k  I  had 
remembered  it  to  be  all  the  detail  was  there 
but  the  paA  and  the  future  were  very  dif' 
ferent  that  is  one  of  the  delightful  things 
about  the  quays  you  see  books  that  you 
never  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  sec 
again  and  you  buy  them  for  three  francs 
and  you  read  them  through  Shakespeare, 
Lavengro  and  Romany  Rye,  Trollope  and 
Edgar  Wallace,  and  everything  in  between, 
of  course  only  English  I  cannot  read  any 
foreign  language,  I  cannot  lose  myself  in 
them,  and  so  they  are  not  books  to  me  unless 
they  are  translated  into  English.  But  which 
have  I  read  the  moA  often,  of  the  noveliAs, 
Walter  Scott  and  Anthony  Trollope,  of  the 
playwriters  Shakespeare,  of  the  poets  Cole' 
ridge,  Poe  and  Wordsworth,  at  leaA  they 
Aick  moA  to  my  mind,  of  miscellaneous 
George  Borrow  and  when  I  was  young 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  which  I  think  to  be  the 
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greater  of  all  novels,  but  I  read  so  much  it 
all  means  so  much  to  me,  never  less  and 
never  more  because  if  perfection  is  gcxxl 
more  perfection  is  better  but  it  is  always 
perfect,  and  bcx)ks  are  always  complete  to 
me  completely  bcx>ks  and  I  can  always  lose 
myself  in  practically  any  of  them. 

EDITOR'S  (X)NCLUDING  NOTE 

This  Symposium  on  literary  influences 
has  been  appearing  at  intervals  since  the 
summer  of  1936.  We  have  printed  in  this 
series  contributions  from  74  writers,  repre- 
sendng  9  different  countries.  They  have 
mentioned  the  influence  of  278  authors,  and 
the  number  of  countries  which  these  authors 
represent  totals  14.  Our  li^  of  contributors 
is  tex)  random  and  accidental  to  warrant  any 
very  confident  conclusions,  but  the  teiti' 
mony  of  any  group  of  74  talented  writers 
as  to  their  literary  genealogy  has  intere^ 
and  some  importance.  Here  are  a  few  items 
of  the  ^ti^ical  ^acknip: 

Our  correspondents  pay  tribute  to  a  total 
of  103  English  writers,  62  French,  38  Ger' 
man,  29  Spanish,  10  Greek,  8  Russian,  7 
Italian,  5  each  of  Danish,  Portuguese  and 
Latin,  2  Norwegian,  1  each  of  Dutch  and 
Swedish.  These  figures  take  on  more  signify 
icance  if  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
nationality  of  our  informants.  There  are 
among  th^  latter  15  of  English  speech,  19 
French,  23  German,  12  Spanish,  1  each  of 
Italian,  Danish,  Portuguese,  Norwegian  and 
Finnish  language  origin.  If  we  compare  the 
number  of  French  contributions  with  the 
number  of  French  authors  cited,  and  so  on, 
and  rate  the  relative  influence  of  the  dif* 
ferent  literatures  on  a  point  basis,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  results  for  the  four  mo^ 
frequently  mentioned:  English,  687  points; 
French,  326  points;  Spanish,  242  points; 
German,  165  points  (This  is  one  junefture  at 
which  the  special  circum^nces  of  this  sym' 
posium  have  affeefted  the  result  very  decid' 
cdly.  It  happens  that  our  Spanish'language 
amtributors  often  mention  a  long  li^  of 
bcx)ks,  whereas  the  Frencfr  and  German 
li^  are  usually  very  short).  A  ^riking  and 
evidently  rather  dependable  concliision 
from  the  lining  seems  to  be  that  English' 
language  literature  is  far  and  away  the  mo^ 
influential  in  the  world. 

But  the  data  as  to  individual  authors  may 


afford  non'AngloSaxcms  some  consolation. 
Although  ^kespeare  heads  the  liA  with 
19  mentions,  Tol^y  is  a  brave  second  with 
13;  Doftcjcvsky,  Flaubert  and  Goethe  ap' 
pear  12  times  each;  the  Bible,  Cervantes  and 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  10  times  each;  Balzac, 
Dickens,  Victor  Hugo  and  2Lola,  9  times 
eacfr;  Heinrich  Heine,  Whitman,  Maupas' 
sant,  Homer,  7  times  each;  Ibsen  and  Stend' 
hal,  6  times  each.  In  other  words,  the 
authors  who  have  wielded  the  larged  influ' 
ence  on  succeeding  generations  of  literary 
creators  have  belonged  with  the  following 
literatures,  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  of 
their  mention  here  (the  English'speaking 
ccxmtries  are  grouped  together,  as  are  the 
French  '  speaking  and  Spanish  '  speaking 
countries);  English,  Russian,  Russian, 
French,  German,  Hebrew,  German,  Span' 
ish,  English,  French,  English,  French, 
French,  German,  English,  French,  Greek, 
Norwegian,  French.  In  this  li^  English 
appears  4  times,  Russian  twice,  French  6 
times,  German  3  times,  Hebrew  once, 
Spanish  oftce,  Greek  once,  Norwegian 
once.  Striking  features  of  the  liA  are  the 
remarkable  influence  of  two  Russian  writ' 
ers,  and  thelarge  number  of  French  authors 
who  have  left  their  mark  on  other  writers. 

AAA 

“.  .  .  It  is  gcxxi  to  remember  that  the 
fir^  newspaper,  the  fir^  public  hbrary  and 
the  firA  English  school  (in  India)  were  all 
organized  by  ChriAian  missionaries." — 
V.  S.  Azariah,  in  The  Indian  Review,  quoted 
in  World  Christianity. 

"If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  I 
shall  never  forget  the  specflacle  of  Renan, 
looking  like  an  elephant  whose  proboscis 
has  been  amputated  all  but  a  stubby  ^ump, 
dressed  in  a  bulging,  ilLfitting  suit  of 
clothes,  sitting  on  a  silk  ottoman  of  some 
light  color,  in  the  center  of  the  luxurious 
salon  of  a  well'known  radical  mini^r, 
about  the  year  1889.  About  this  doddering 
Caliban  with  his  enormous  head,  a  group 
of  graceful  young  women  in  evening  gowns 
were  assembled.  It  made  me  think,  with  all 
due  respeeft,  of  Titania  caressing  the  ass's 
head  .  .  .  This  pictore  has  remained  for  me 
the  symbol  of  the  childishness  of  the  man 
of  letters — ma^er  of  the  situation — at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century." — From 
L6on  Daudet,  Du  Roman  d  I'HiStoire. 
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TRUTH  AND  POETRY 
By  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 

“  I  write  the  TRUTH,"  a  poet  lit^s  to  say, 
"For  Truth  in  truth  will  always  win  the  day." 

“  And  so,"  the  Critic  sneers,  and  bares  his 

(teeth, 

"Tou  lift  the  shfn  to  show  the  bones  beneath?" 

“Well,  not  exa^ly:  bones  are  not  esthetic. 
And  poetry  should  differ  from  emetic." 

"'Tis  Beauty,  then,  that  really  rules  the  shows? 
And  what  if  Truth  and  Beauty  come  to 

(blows?" 

"In  that  event,  they  muft  be  reconciled." 

"In  other  words,  the  Public  is  beguiled?" 

"Oh  no.  I  merely  shun  what  is  uncouth. 

For  don't  forget,  I  only  write  the  TRUTH." 

— Stanford  University. 

SERVED  HIM  RIGHT 
(From  Diretrizes,  Rio  de  Janeiro) 

At  Burgos  a  NationaliA  officer  ran  into 
General  Franco’s  tent  and  informed  him 
that  a  terrible  battle  had  occurred  on  one 
of  the  various  fronts  the  evening  before. 

The  general,  quite  calm,  asked:  “Any 
losses?” 

“Heavy  losses.” 

“So.  .  .  .?” 

“Six  hundred  and  thirty^nine  Germans 
were  killed!” 

“Ah.” 

Eleven  hundred  and  twelve  Italians!” 
“Ah.” 

“One  Spaniard!” 

The  General,  indignant:  “Idiot!  Served 
him  right.  What  possessed  him,  to  get  into 
a  battle  he  had  no  business  in?” 

ANNOUNCING  THE  “BIBLIOTHECA 
BELGICA” 

Our  Reed  College  collaborator.  Professor 
Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  has  been  the 
principal  mover  in  the  e^blishment  at  his 


inftitution  of  a  special  library  of  French 
letters  in  Belgium  whijch  bears  the  schoh 
arly  name  Bibliotheca  Belgica.  There  have 
been  in  this  country  only  two  extensive 
Belgian  literary  colledtions,  the  one  at 
New  York  University,  due  mainly  to  the 
initiative  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  L.  Van  Roos' 
broeck,  and  the  Hoover  War  Library  at 
Stanford  University.  Reed  College  is  a 
logical  location  for  the  new  library,  since 
Professor  Woodbridge  is  himself  one  of  the 
mo^  devoted  students  and  probably  the 
mo^  di^inguished  exponent  of  Belgian 
cultulre  in  academic  America.  He  has  written 
valuable  books  and  articles  on  a  number 
of  Belgian  authors,  and  several  of  his  ^U' 
dents  are  following  in  his  foot^eps,  so  that 
Reed  College  is  no  doubt  producing  the  moA 
important  work  in  this  line  which  is  being 
done  in  America.  The  nucleus  of  the 
library,  already  available,  has  been  named 
the  Woodbridge  colledtion,  and  consi^  of 
several  hundred  volumes  which  are  largely 
the  gift  of  the  energetic  scholar  who  has 
launched  the  enterprise.  He  has  secured 
some  aid  from  the  Belgian^ American  Educa^ 
tional  Foundation,  and  with  the  aid  of 
correspondents  in  the  home  country  has 
secured  complete  files  of  several  hi^oric 
Belgian  periodicals,  la  Jeune  Revue  Lins' 
raire,  its  successor  La  Jeune  Belgique,  the 
Pamasse  de  la  Jeune  Belgique.  He  is  hoping 
that  Belgian  writers  will  aid  the  enterprise 
by  sending  their  new  publications  as  they 
appear.  If  they  respond,  the  success  of  the 
library  is  assured.  And  if  this  is  done, 
literary  Belgium  will  be  even  better  repre' 
sented  in  the  pages  of  Bool{s  Abroad  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  pa^.  If  Professor 
Woodbridge  makes  it  possible,  we  expeA 
to  mention  here  all  the  important  additions 
to  the  Bibliotheca  Belgica.  Its  Belgian  repre- 
sentative,  we  should  add,  is  M.  Gu^ve 
Vanwelkenhuyzen,  2,  Avenue  des  Merles, 
Woluwe  St.  Pierre,  Brussels. 

THE  IRASCIBLE  ROINARD 
There  have  always  been  earned  souls 
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who  have  been  so  sensitive  about  their 
convictions,  religkxis,  philosophical,  even 
aeAhetic,  that  they  were  inclined  to  lose 
their  tempers  over  them.  Differences  on  the 
moft  academic  que^ons  have  sometimes 
ended  in  tragedy  and  very  often  in  bloody 
noses. 

J.'H.  Rosny  Am6,  in  la  Dipeche  de 
Toulouse,  descnbes  such  a  scene  in  the 
course  of  a  dinner  at  which  the  old  poet 
Pftul'Napol^on  Roinard  was  hoA  ancl  an 
unnamed  elderly  philosopher  friend  of  his 
was  one  of  the  gue^: 

The  company  were  at  table.  “Mme  Roi' 
nard,  ccxirageous  helpmeet,  who  devoted 
herself  to  the  old  poet  with  a  serenity  full 
of  kindness,  served  us  a  savorous  repa^ 
prepared  with  her  own  hands.  We  washed 
it  down  with  wines  unknown  to  &me  but 
TKJt  withcxit  merit.  For  a  time  the  conversa^ 
tion  was  rather  quiet;  but  it  suddenly  grew 
animated  when  a  gue^  of  some  sixty  win^ 
ters  anncxinced  that  after  years  of  ^dy  he 
had  arrived  at  the  'pruur  of  the  exi^nce 
of  God  and  the  immortah'ty  cjf  the  soul.  This 
confident  announcement  bad  a  Grange 
and  grotesque  effecft  on  Roinard  and  was 
the  cue  for  a  scene  of  burlesque  violence.” 

— ^The  proof!  You’ve  found  the  proof — 
you — When  the  gr  ate^  minds  of  all  time 
have  foiled — ^You’re:  an  idiot!  You’re  crazy! 
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The  other  old  man  answered  firmly: 

— I  tell  you  I  have  the  proof.  You  know 
I’ve  been  working  on  the  problem  for  thirty 
years. 

— You  could  work  at  it  for  a  thousand 
years  and  you  wouldn’t  know  any  more 
abexit  it  than  a  bullfrog!  You  don’t  know 
anything,  I  tell  you!  You’re  a  fathead ! 

— I  am?  Well,  do  you  know  what  you 
are?  You  may  be  more  of  a  poet  than  Vieftor 
Hugo,  but  when  it  comes  to  reasoning,  you 
reason  like  a  bull  calf.  You’re  out  of  your 
territory,  my  boy! 

— Yes,  and  what  about  you?  Your  philos' 
ophy  would  make  a  moolley  cow  snicker! 
You’ll  never  have  any  suspicion  what  a 
booby  you  are!  You’re  a  fool,  that’s  what 
you  are! 

— I  am?  You  halfwit,  you  cretin — 

— You’re  a  jackass  with  a  blue  ribbon  on 
(the  poet  howled  in  fory).  There’s  no  God, 
there’s  no  soul,  there’s  nothing! 

But  the  theologian  held  his  ground,  and 
gave  as  as  good  as  the  poet  sent  him.  Rof 
nard  was  as  red  as  a  tomato.  He  jumped  up 
from  the  table,  shook  both  fi^s  in  his  gue^’s 
face,  and  bawled: 

— You  make  me  sick!  Get  out  of  here! 
I  can’t  ^and  you! 

The  other  old  fellow  began  to  laugh. 
Roinard’s  exasperation  grew  into  frenzy. 

— Get  out  of  my  house,  you  nitwit!  If 
you  aren’t  out  of  here  in  thirty  seconds. 
I’ll  throw  you  out  myself! 

— JuA  try  it,  simpleton! 

Roinard  went  around  the  table,  seized 
his  old  friend  under  the  arms  and  Sniggled 
to  life  him.  But  the  visitor  did  not  budge. 

— You’ll  hurt  yourself  (cried  Mme  Rof 
nard).  You  know  he’s  too  heavy,  you  can’t 
lift  him! 

Roinard  turned  pale,  gasped,  palpitated. 
His  heart  was  weak,  and  he  had  ^rted 
trouble  for  himself. 

He  sat  down  and  called  for  wine.  Grad' 
ually  he  grew  calmer.  Soon  he  was  talking, 
quietly  and  beautifully,  of  the  poetry  he 
loved  so  dearly. 

Rosny  concludes: 

“Roinard’s  secretary  and  his  wife  accom' 
panied  me  to  Paris.  When  I  expressed  my 
regret  at  the  Grange  dispute  which  we  had 
witnessed,  the  young  man  remarked  care' 
lessly: 
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“  ‘It’s  a  matter  of  no  importance.  They 
will  be  better  friends  than  ever.’  ” 

(X)MMENTS  ON  RECENT  DUTCH 
BOOKS 

(Compiled  from  Critisch  Bulletin,  Arnhem, 
Holland,  by  Pieter  H.  Kollewijn, 
Wilmington,  California) 

Dr.  W.  Banning,  Hedendaagse  Sociale 
Bewegingen.  Arnhem.  Van  Loghum^SU' 
terns  N.  V.  1938. 3.90  and  4.90  fl. — A  clear 
and  concise  exposition  and  interpretation 
of  present'day  social  movements.  The  intcp 
pretation  is  based  rather  on  ideological 
principles  than  on  the  laws  of  economics. 
Dr.  Banning  is  usually  successful  in  his 
driving  for  impartiality.  ***  P.  H.  Meet' 
tens  en  Anne  de  Vries  (editors.)  De  T^eder' 
landsche  Volksl{arahfers.  Kampeih.  J.  H.  Kok. 
12.50  fl. — A  carefully  edited  collection  of 
essays  by  various  coUaboraCors  on  the  na' 
donal  characterises  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  contra^  with  the  careless 
and  often  propagandise  type  of  German 
work  on  race  and  race  characfteriAics  pub 
lished  over  the  paA  forty  years,  this  b(»k 
is  painSikingly  careful  and  scientific.  It  is 
an  important  work  and  one  that  will  un^ 
doubtedly  be  on  the  “Index”  in  both  Get' 
many  and  Italy,  for  it  Sites  more  than  once, 
and  proves  throughout,  that  naticmal  char^ 
ader  is  determined  more  by  national  his' 
tory  than  by  race.  The  Dutcdi  nation,  made  up 
as  it  is  of  Batavians,  Germans,  Celts,  Gaels 
and  many  other  races,  has  built  up  definite 
characfteri^ics  which  completely  overshad' 
ow  racial  traits  as  noted  in  the  same  races 
absorbed  into  other  nations.  ***  Dr.  Jan  de 
Vries  (editor).  Vol}{van  J^ederland.  AmAer' 
dam.  Uitgevers  Maatschappij  Elzevier. 
1938.  13.50  fl.  — This  book  on  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  forms  a  complement  and 
often  a  exmfirmation  of  the  work  mentioned 
ju^  above.  It  is  more  a  Sidy  of  folklore, 
cuSims  and  ooSimes  than  a  scientific 
treatise,  but  Professor  de  Vries  and  his 
eight  collaborators  have  given  us  much 
more  than  a  folklore  treatise.  ***  Dr.  J. 
Brouwer.  De  Onoverwinnelijf^  Vloot.  Am' 
^rdam.  Van  Kampen  cn  Zoon.  1938.  2.25 
and  3.25  fl. — ^The  Invincible  Armada  sent 
by  Philip  II  of  Spain  to  bring  Holland  to 
heel  and  which  was  supposedly  defeated 
off  the  French  coaA  by  a  few  ships  of  the 
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Dutcdi  navy  never  was  defeated  by  any' 
thing  other  than  Sirms  off  the  coaA  of  Scot' 
land.  The  English  and  the  Dutch  sunk  a  few 
ships,  but  Dr.  Brouwers,  with  the  help  of 
contemporary  documents,  proves  definitely 
that  they  had  little  to  do  with  the  fleet's 
de^ruiftion.  ***  Jan  en  Annie  Romein.  Et' 
fiaters  van  onze  Beschaving'?{ederlandte 
Piguren  uit  zes  Eeuwen.  VoL  1.  14e'l6e 
Eeuw.  Am^rdam.  Querido.  1938.  3.25 
and  4.25  fl. — A  collection  of  essays  by  Dr. 
Romein  and  his  talented  wife  on  figures 
in  Dutch  hi^ry  through  six  centuries  who 
have  left  a  di^inct  legacy  to  Dutch  civiliza' 
tion.  A  capable  beginning  which  leads  us  to 
l(x>k  forward  with  pleasant  anticipation  to 
the  subsequent  volumes.  *•*  The  ccMnpiler 
feels,  in  the  light  of  present  events,  that 
it  is  only  f^r  to  point  out  that  the  works 
quoted  in  this  compilation  were  seledled  for 
subjeeft  matter:  and  furthermore,  that  the 
apparent  increase  in  patriotic  works  in  the 
Dutch  language  during  1938  was  more  a 
result  of  the  40'year  jubilee  of  Queen  Wih 
helmina's  reign  than  an  attempt  of  the 
Dutch  to  prove  to  themselves  and  others 
that  they  are  older  as  a  nation  than  moft 
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other  European  countries,  and  that  they 
are  not  a  vassal  of  Germany,  England,  or 
any  other  of  the  Great  Powers. 

CHINA’S  GREAT  NOVELIST 

The  China  Institute  Bulletin  devotes  its 
January  issue  to  a  discussion  by  Chi-Chen 
Wang  of  the  leading  figure  of  contemporary 
Chinese  fiAion,  Lusin,  whose  Ah  Q  is  the 
mo^  widely  quoted — in  facft,  the  only 
widely  quoted — charadter  in  Chinese  lit' 
erature. 

At  twenty,  Lusin  went  to  Japan  on  a 
government  scholarship,  intending  to  ^udy 
medicine;  but  his  intere^  in  literature  and 
philosophy  led  him  a^ray  from  his  scientific 
Judies  and  made  a  teacher  and  joumaliA 
of  him.  After  a  year  at  the  Hangchow 
Normal  School,  he  became  Dean  of  the 
Middle  School  at  Shao-hsing,  his  home 
town,  in  1910.  The  following  year,  in  the 
mickt  of  the  Revolution,  he  wrote  his  firft 
Reminiscences  of  the  PaSl,  which  contained 
the  germ  of  the  idea  which  he  was  to 
develop  later  in  Our  Story  of  Ah  He  was 
not,  however,  of  the  type  to  seek  recogni' 
tion.  He  spent  years  in  research  bearing  on 
the  hi^ry  of  Chinese  fidtion  and  on  ancient 
inscriptions,  but  the  few  things  he  pub' 
lished  were  signed  with  his  brother’s  name. 
His  work  was  to  him  only  a  way  of  deaden' 
ing  the  pain  of  the  disillusionment  which 
came  after  his  experiences  in  Tokyo  and 
Shao'hsing.  He  was  finally,  in  1918,  aroused 
from  his  dreamy  exigence  by  his  friend 
Ch’ien  Hsuan't'ung,  who  persuaded  him 
to  write  for  La  Jeunesse.  He  became  a  regu' 
lar  contributor,  calling  his  violently  satiri' 
cal  column  The  Diary  of  a  Madman. 

Lusin’s  cynical  attacks  upon  human 
weakness  are  those  of  a  disappointed  ideal' 
iA  who  sees  what  man  might  and  could  be 
and  is  bitterly  disillusioned  with  the  reality. 
He  continued  in  this  vein  after  his  appoint' 
ment  to  the  mini^ry  of  education  in 
Peking,  in  his  longed  and  moA  important 
work  of  fidtion.  Our  Story  of  Ah  Si-  In  Ah 
Q  we  find  the  personification  of  the  two 
tendencies  which  Lusin  mo^  despised — 
rationalisation  and  bullying — tendencies 
which  he  saw  developed  to  an  alarming 
degree  in  the  Chinese  of  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

In  1925,  having  run  afoul  of  the  rcac' 
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tionary  element  in  both  the  miniAry  of 
education  and  the  Women’s  Normal 
School,  where  he  lec^red,  he  was  dis' 
charged  from  both  positions.  He  went  to 
Amoy  to  teach  in  the  University,  then 
went  to  Canton,  where  he  became  for  the 
fir^  time  a  participant  rather  than  an  on' 
looker  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  He 
witnessed  the  failure  of  the  revolution  and 
the  counter'revolutionary  purge;  and  he 
became  even  more  disillusioned  with  human 
nature.  In  1927  he  married  and  went  to 
Shanghai,  where  he  remained  earning  a  bare 
living  by  his  writing,  until  his  death  in 
Od»bcr,  1936. 

CENSORSHIPS  AND  CENSORSHIPS 
(From  Cervantes,  La  Habana) 

The  Italian  government  has  determined 
to  put  into  effeeft  a  thoroughgoing  revision 
of  all  the  literature  offered  the  public  by 
book^ores,  libraries  and  other  agencies.  The 
Miniver  of  Popular  Culture  has  appointed 
a  commission  charged  with  purif^g,  in 
the  shorten  possible  space  of  time,  all  the 
literature  of  every  type  published  since  the 
world  war.  The  Awisatore  Librario  Settu 
manale  (November  20,  1938)  carried  the 
following  ^ry: 

“The  Committee  for  the  Purification  of 
Literature  met  in  the  Mini^ry  of  Popular 
Culture,  Mini^r  Alfieri  presiding.  Present 
were  Dr.  Gerardo  Casini,  Diredtor  General 
of  the  Italian  Press;  Guido  Mancini,  dele' 
gate  of  the  (Fascia)  party;  Carlo  Formichi 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Academy;  Professor 
Pietro  de  Frandsci  of  the  In^itute  of  Fas' 
cift  Culture;  Amicucci,  delegate  of  the 
Press  and  Paper  Corporation;  Franco  Ciar' 
lantini  representing  the  National  Federa' 
tion  of  Publishers;  Eduardo  Malusardi  of 
the  Confederation  of  Indu^rial  Workers; 
F.  T.  Marinetti  of  the  Confederation  of 
Arti^,  etc.  The  Committee  voted  unan' 
imously  to  revise  and  expurgate  all  the 
literature  which  has  appeared  since  the  war, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  considered  necessary, 
whether  it  be  contrary  to  the  political 
principles  of  the  government,  or  anti' 
Italian,  anti'tacial,  immoral  or  defeat!*.’’ 

A 

Tlie  Federal  Government  of  Au*ralia 
has  forbidden  the  importation  of  reviews 
and  periodicals  of  immoral  or  worthless 
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chara<iter.  Libraries  and  importers  of 
foreign  publications  have  been  cited 
several  times  to  suppress  the  circulation  of 
this  type  of  literature,  but  in  view  of  the 
fad  that  the  results  have  been  negligible, 
the  Government  has  decided  to  put  a  dop 
to  the  importation  of  such  publications. 
Mr.  W.  Nash,  Minider  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Cudoms,  has  had  to  issue  an  official 
datement,  replying  to  some  members  of 
Parliament  who  are  opposed  to  any  form 
of  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
assuring  them  that  the  decree  affedts  only 
such  literature  as  is  immoral  or  pomo' 
graphic,  and  in  no  wise  applies  to  publica' 
tions  of  a  political  charadtcr. 

A 

By  virtue  of  the  new  press  laws  of 
Roumania  no  one  is  allowed  to  publish  an 
advertisement  without  a  special  permit 
from  the  Press  Service  and  the  Presidency 
of  the  Council  of  Miniders,  which  permit 
will  also  designate  the  paper  in  which  the 
advertisement  is  to  appear  as  well  as  the 
cod  of  the  insertion. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CHAFF 
TO  THE  WHEAT? 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  reviewer  says, 
subdantially,  that  not  a  single  book  orig' 
inating  in  Nazi  Germany  has  been  published 
in  translation  by  an  American  firm  during 
the  twelve  months  prior  to  March  1, 1939. 
This  sweeping  datement  druck  the  editors 
of  Boo}{s  Abroad  fird,  as  being  perhaps 
liable  to  the  charge  brought  often  againd 
generalizations,  and  second,  as  indicative 
of  a  frame  of  mind  and  a  policy  which 
might  be  of  intered  to  readers.  They 
accordingly  wrote  some  twenty  of  the 
leading  American  publishers,  asking  for 
confirmation  or  refutation,  and  for  any 
observations  editors  might  wish  to  make. 
From  the  fifteen  replies  received  it  develops 
that  there  are  only  two  exceptions  to  the 
datement.  Both  Reynal  Hitchcock 
and  Stackpole  Sons  issued  translations 
of  the  complete  text  of  Adolf  Hitler’s 
Mein  Kampf  on  or  about  March  1,  1939. 
Reynal  Hitchcock  report,  incidentally, 
that  Mein  Kampf  has  sold  to  date  (May 
1)  50,000  copies,  and  is  close  to  the 
head  of  nonffidtion  bed  sellers.  The  efr' 
cumdances  surrounding  this  book's  appear' 
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ance  are  so  exceptional  as  to  render  it 
worthless  as  an  index.  The  other  exception 
is  Heinrich  Hauser’s  Lad  Port  of  Call,  pub' 
lished  in  this  country  by  Stackpole;  appar' 
ently  this  is  a  translation  of  Notre  Dame 
von  den  Wogen,  published  by  Diederichs, 
Jena,  in  1937,  reviewed  in  Booths  Abroad 
1938,  page  484;  it  is  a  sea  dory,  whose 
hero,  at  35,  blames  war,  especially  the 
world  war,  for  the  collapse  of  everything 
on  which  life  and  charadter  can  be  built. 
The  reviewer  says:  “An  important  novel 
has  come  out  of  the  Germany  of  today.’’ 

But  by  and  large,  no  books  from  Nazi 
Germany  are  being  published  in  America. 
The  impression  seems  to  prevail  in  the  pubn 
lishing  trade  that  the  inspired,  controlled, 
or  colored  creative  work  of  Nazidom  is 
worthless;  and  even  if  an  individual  book 
had  merit,  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  Ameri' 
can  people  is  such  that  it  would  be  a  poor 
publishing  invedment.  Perhaps  even  more 
significant  is  the  information,  in  several 
replies,  that  no  books  from  Nazi  Germany 
have  been  offered  the  publishers  recently. 
Literary  agents  are  the  barometers  of  the 
reading  world;  and  when  they  refuse  to 
propose  any  .class  of  books  to  publishers, 
the  case  for  that  class  of  books  is  pradtically 
hopeless. 

Reasons  of  sentiment  would  appear  to 
be  as  powerful  as  pradtical  considerations. 
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Mr.  Bennett  Cerf  says,  “I  am  pleased  to  ling  “Alliance  Fran9aise,”  her  French  ^ 

tell  you  that  during  the  paA  year,  not  a  Lyc£e  in  Prague,  her  “Sequana,”  her  “Liguc 

single  author  living  in  Nazi  Germany  has  contre  la  flamandisation  de  Bruxelles/’  have  r 

had  a  book  published  under  the  Random  long  been  worrying  Germany.  Gertrud  ^ 

House  imprint.  Furthermore,  as  long  as  Kleinau's  recent  article  in  Die  Deutsche 

present  conditions  prevail  in  Germany,  I  Rundschau  on  Die  hylturelle  Position  Pranl{'  ; 
would  like  to  add  that  we  not  only  will  not  reichs  put  together  a  great  number  of  sig' 
buy  any  books  from  German  publishers,  but  nificant  ^tiAics  on  one  phase  of  the  na- 
will  not  even  sell  them  translation  rights  tional  competition,  namely  the  relative 
to  any  of  the  books  that  we  publish  in  landing  of  various  languages  in  the  educa^ 
America.”  tional  systems  of  several  countries. 

On  the  other  hand  boc^  by  exiles  con'  In  Great  Britain,  she  reminds  us,  French 
dnue  to  find  a  warm  welcome.  Harper  became  the  language  of  the  upper  classes 

brings  out  Otto  Zarek's  The  Tragic  Ideal'  from  the  Norman  ConqucA  in  the  latter 

i/l  (Ludwig  U  of  Bavaria);  Houghton  part  of  the  eleventh  century.lt  remained 
Mifflin  are  enthusiaftic  over  Klaus  and  so  for  three  centuries.  Not  till  Chaucer 
Erika  Mann's  Escape  to  Life;  Knopf  spon'  did  a  definite  literary  language  develop 
sors  Dr.  Kurt  Schuschnigg's  My  Auftria  which,  although  it  AiU  had  a  considerable 
(Schuschnigg  of  course  remains  in  what  element  of  Norman  French,  was  built 
is  now  Germany  againA  his  will).  Knopf  largely  out  of  the  Anglo'Saxon  spoken  Ian' 
also  issues  works  by  Thomas  and  Heinrich  guage.  Then,  for  several  centuries,  French 
Mann,  Irmgard  Keun,  Dr.  Fritz  Kahn,  and  ceased  to  be  an  everyday  medium  of  com' 
Ardiur  Rosenberg;  while  Bobbs'Nferrill  munication  but  was  *ill  cultivated  largely 
have  launched  Felix  Salten's  Perri  (Salten,  by  the  adhocracy.  Young  Englishmen  from 
in  spite  of  various  rumors  that  he  had  com'  t^  upper  social  Arata  learned  French  and 

mitted  suicide,  and  that  he  was  confined  spent  some  time  across  the  Channel  to 

in  a  concentration  camp,  made  his  escape,  acquire  French  polish,  and  political  refugees 
and  is  now  in  Switzerland).  from  France  usually  had  no  great  trouble 

Carrick  6^  Evans  add  that  “Nazi  Get'  in  exchanging  French  lessons  for  English 
many  is  certainly  not  taking  up  American  beef  and  ale.  When  Queen  Vidoria  married 
books  as  Germany  did  before  the  new  rf'  a  popular  German  prince,  the  balance  shifted 
gime.  Amusingly,  the  book  of  ours  which  a  little  in  (Sermany’s  favor,  but  the  “En' 
excited  the  greateft  intereft  over  there  was  tente  cordiale”  of  1904  and  the  Great  War 
Public  Plunder,  by  David  Loth,  which  is  a  of  1914  threw  French  into  the  ascendency 
hi^ory  of  graft  in  America.  The  nature  of  again.  Today,  French  is  fiu:  ahead  in  the 
their  intereA  seems  obvious.”  British  schools,  and  German  and  Spanish 

are  losing  ground  Readily.  Except  in  Ire' 
KEEPING  UP  WITH  JACC^JES  land,  the  same  conditiems  and  tendency 

prevail  in  all  the  Dominions.  Canada  has 
One — rather  disquieting — result  of  the  some  three  million  French'speaking  citizens, 

shrinking  of  the  world  vdiich  has  come  with  with  three  French'language  Universities 

the  newspaper,  the  telegraph,  the  radio,  and  a  conAantly  increasing  number  of  lower 

the  airship,  is  that  the  Japs  and  the  C^r'  schools  in  which  French  is  preferred  to  the 
mans  are  so  near  us  that  they  might  be  other  foreign  languages, 
dangerous  as  enemies  and  are  actually  and  In  Spain — till  the  Civil  War  nearly 
conAantly  dangerous  as  competitors  in  the  halted  all  cultural  activity — the  French  in' 
ftruggle  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Serious  fluence  was  predominant  in  all  the  schools, 
as  this  situation  may  become  for  the  United  As  for  Italy,  mo^  educated  Italians  know 
States  of  America,  it  is  already  extremely  French,  and  only  in  the  immediate  neigh' 
trying  for  the  tightly  packed  little  coun'  borhood  of  the  CJerman  speech'territory 
trks  of  Europe.  The  cultural  propaganda'  has  (Jerman  until  lately  received  any  par' 
machinery  of  France,  her  “Cit6  Universi'  ticular  attention.  But  the  recent  drained 
tairc”  with  its  provisions  for  free  lodgings  relations  between  France  and  Italy  have 
and  special  privileges  for  fore^  ^dents  already  had  an  effed  on  the  ^udy  of  French 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  her  world'gird'  in  the  Italian  schoob.  Jud  before  the  ad' 
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vent  of  Fascism  there  were  in  Italian  higher 
schools  839  chairs  of  French  as  again^  31 
for  German  and  44  for  English.  Now  the 
number  of  French  pofts  has  dropped  to  less 
than  half  the  figure  above,  and  both  Get' 
mand  and  English  have  forged  ahead  of  the 
French.  This  is  one  of  the  mo^  ^riking 
inAances  of  how  foolishly  erratic  national 
sentiment  can  be. 

Belgium  and  Switzerland,  made  up  large' 
ly  of  citizens  who  speak  French,  have  natU' 
rally  a  Arong  intereA  in  French  culture. 
But  in  Holland  also  the  Alliance  Fran9aise 
and  the  sympathy  with  France  are  *rong 
and  growing  Wronger.  And  ^ti^ics  show 
a  Aeady  gain  of  French  at  the  expense  of 
German  in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  scientific 
publications,  the  sale  of  German  books  is 
fteadily  losing  ground  in  Scandinavia  while 
that  of  French  books  is  gaining.  A  cool 
return  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
German  translators  and  German  readers 
constantly  greet  the  output  of  admirable 
literature,  particularly  fidtion,  from  E>en' 
mark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  even  Iceland! 

Ever  since  the  French  queens  made 
French  culture  popular  in  Poland  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Poles,  who  came 
to  dislike  both  the  Russians  and  the  Get' 
mans  for  political  reasons,  have  cultivated 
French  with  assiduity.  There  is  a  “Soci^ 
Polono-Fran^aise,”  an  “InAitut  Fran^ais” 
in  Warsaw,  a  “Messager  Polonais”  and  a 
dozen  other  French'language  publications 
in  Warsaw  and  in  several  smaller  Polish 
dties.  And  zealously  busy  back  in  Paris  is 
the  “Soci^t^  des  Ai^  de  la  Pologne." 

In  Hungary,  French  is  second  to  German 
in  the  schools,  and  the  Italian  propagandi^ 
are  very  adive  there,  so  that  Italian  is 
gaining  ground.  In  Czechoslovakia,  for 
obvious  reasons,  German  is  not  popular  at 
present,  and  this  situation  is  working  to 
the  advantage  of  French.  There  is  a  full 
French  lyc6e  in  Prague,  as  well  as  the  dis' 
tinguish^  “In^itut  ErneA  Denis.”  The 
Alliance  Fran9aise  has  some  scvcnty'fivc 
chapters  in  this  one  little  country. 

Recent  events  in  Europe  have  not  in- 
creased  Germany’s  popularity  outside  her 
own  (enlarging,  it  is  true)  borders.  Under 
these  conditions  the  ^udy  of  German  any' 
where  out  of  (jermany  is  not  likely  to  thrive 
notably.  However  much  to  your  advan' 


From  BeStiaire  du  Chrift,  by  Louis  Char' 
bonneau'Lassay,  published  by  Descl^e  de 
Brouwer,  22,  quai  aux  Bois,  Bruges,  Bel' 
gium. 

tage  it  may  be  for  you  to  Audy  the  Ian' 
guage  of  a  country  you  do  not  love,  it 
involves  an  effort  and  a  degree  of  objeciivi' 
ty  that  you  may  not  be  equal  to.  An  unfoT' 
tunate  feature  of  the  case  is  that,  since  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  many  of  us  to  ^dy 
German  and  to  our  disadvantage  to  negle(ft 
it,  the  American  college  freshman  who 
passes  up  German  to  spite  Germany  will  be 
in  trouble  five  years  from  now,  when  he 
needs  a  Ma^r's  degree  for  which  a  read' 
mg  knowledge  of  German  is  a  prerequisite, 
and  when  Germany  may  be  less  unpopular 
than  she  is  now.  .  .  . 

THEIRS  IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
HEAVEN 

(Emil  Faihat  in  Diretrizes,  Rio  de  Janeiro) 

If  our  eyes  are  capable  of  focussing  at 
two  di^ances,  so  as  to  conjure  up  the 
frroff  vision  of  bands  of  children  running 
in  terror  fr(»n  the  bombs  that  aviators 
hurl  on  Chinese  or  Spanish  cities,  and  at 
the  same  time,  near  at  hand,  of  three 
happy  little  blackguards  in  a  pi(fture  thea' 
ter  hissing  intimate  comments  at  Popeye, 
we  shall  have  difficulty  in  properly  inter' 
preting  the  phrase  “happy  childhood.” 

Writers  are  celebrated  the  world  around 
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because  they  have  written  marvelous 
ftories  for  children,  humbugging  them  with 
innocent  lies  to  make  amends  for  the  shock 
which  the  terrifying  truth  of  manhood  has 
in  *orc  for  them.  There  is  also,  it  would 
appear,  an  intent  to  load  up  the  infantile 
imagination  so  as  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
next  world. 

Ten  thousand  artisfts  have  designed 
ferocious  encounters  between  Ali  Baba 
and  Popeye,  and  Snow  White  speaks  all 
the  languages  of  the  civilized  world  for  all 
the  children  of  the  world.  Pinocchio  and 
the  Baron  von  Miinchhausen  tell  the  tale 
of  their  journeys  on  the  silver  screen  of 
every  land,  and  Aladdin  bears  in  his  hand 
a  lamp  to  light  the  imaginary  highway 
of  the  children  of  Europe.  Asia  and  Ameri' 
ca  through  the  labyrinth  of  a^onishment 
caused  by  his  miraculous  adventures. 

But  suddenly  cc«nes  from  the  heights 
of  heaven  the  droning  of  a  mighty  airplane, 
with  its  sini^r  and  powerful  load,  mothers 
scream  and  crowd  their  children  into 
the  anti'airplane  shelters.  Everything 
that  was  gentle  and  tender  in  a  humanity 
so  lately  bent  over  the  cradle  breaks  like 
a  fragile  dyke  guarding  the  ocean  of  human 
wickedness.  The  torches  of  the  planets  are 
transformed  into  the  cata^rophic  reality 
of  death'dealing  aerial  torpedoes,  which 
raze  alike  fortresses  and  cradles,  barracks 
and  schools.  The  great  lights  which  tear 
the  immensity  of  space  are  not  new  Aars 
in  the  heights  of  heaven  but  shells  from  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  pursuing  the  ^eel  ravens. 
And  what  the  little  fellows  see  is  not 
benevolent  Popeye  playing  his  pranks,  but 
giant  marine  ma^odons  bombarding  Shang^ 
hai  or  Malaga. 

And  that  is  not  Mickey  Mouse  who  is 
sniffing  the  air  for  the  appetizing  odors  of 
Swiss  cheese,  but  Guinea  pigs  in  their 
cages,  teeing  it,  frightened  by  the  clouds 
of  gas  that  penetrate  the  streets  and  hovels 
of  a  Chinese  village.  Babies  receive  masks 
for  the  Carnival  of  War  and  aviators  rain 
down  incendiary  bombs  that  light  up,  like 
the  red  rockets  of  a  display  of  6reworks,  the 
ashy  heavens  over  ruined  cities. 

Bands  of  children  run  about  in  terror, 
looking  for  a  place  of  refuge,  but  every 
^reet  vomits  forth  the  same  brand  of  hell, 
and  in  vain  they  seek  the  land  of  Alice,  the 


world  of  Aladdin,  or  even  the  lo^,  peace- 
fill  isle  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

TOTALITARIAN  LINGUISTICS 

We  learn  from  the  Hanover  monthly 
magazine  Voll^  und  Welt  that  the  German 
Government  is  planning  to  issue  an  official 
pronunciation  guide,  to  be  called  Die 
deutsche  Aussprache,  and  that  the  work 
is  in  charge  of  Professor  Graef  of  the  Reichs- 
rundfimkkammer.  Professor  Geisler  of  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  and  Professor 
Rodemeyer  of  the  University  of  Frankfurt. 
A  preliminary  handbook  containing  a  few 
thousand  of  the  mo^  frequently  used  words 
is  to  appear  very  shortly,  but  the  complete 
work  is  to  consi^  of  several  thick  volumes, 
and  since  the  vocabulary  of  a  people,  and  no 
doubt  its  pronunciations  also,  can  be  ex- 
pedted  to  change  con^ntly  and  consider¬ 
ably,  the  work  is  to  be  kept  up  to  date  by 
occasional  supplements. 

The  purpose  of  this  speech  regimenta¬ 
tion  is  of  course  in  a  degree  a  totalitarian 
objedtive,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  an  out- 
lander  to  wax  gently  sarca^ic  over  it.  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  flavorous  speech 
differences  that  even  educated  Germans 
from  different  sedtions  of  the  Reich  exhibit, 
may  be  unpleasantly  affedted  by  this  regi¬ 
mentation,  which  might  go  somewhat 
counter  to  the  enthusiaAic  cult  of  regional¬ 
ism  so  prevalent  in  present-day  Germany 
But  the  variations  of  pronunciation  have 
their  disadvantages,  for  foreigners  and 
probably  even  for  natives  now  and  then, 
and  such  a  work  will  probably  make  for 
efficiency  if  not  always  for  charm.  It  may 
even  have  sentimental  advantages  and  be 
of  some  aid  in  the  direction  of  promoting 
national  harmony.  The  mutual  dislike  and 
diAruA  of  various  sedtions  of  Germany  for 
each  other  have  been  increased  now  and 
then  by  lingui^ic  differences.  The  Prussian 
yoke,  for  example,  galled  some  South  Ger¬ 
man  necks  more  painfully  because  of  the 
mongrel  Prussian  speech  which  displeased 
puri^.  Each  region  saw  the  linguistic  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  other  sedtions  as  faults,  and  was 
irritated  by  them. — The  new  work  is  to 
be  supplemented  by  phonograph  records, 
which  will  make  it  more  helpful  Still. 
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PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•  Lenin  o  Jfulturc  i  is}{usitve  (Lenin  on 
Culture  and  Art).  Moskva.  Izogiz. 

1938.  354  pages.  12  rubles. — The  scope  of 
this  colledion  of  Lenin’s  papers  is  broader 
than  its  title.  The  bulk  of  the  articles 
deal  with  philosophical  and  political  prob' 
lems  from  the  point  of  view  of  praAical 
Marxism.  Lenin  did  not  regard  himself  as 
competent  in  the  realms  of  philosophy  and 
art,  and  when  he  discussed  such  matters 
he  did  so  as  an  avowed  layman.  To  be 
sure,  his  keen  intelleA,  sense  of  values, 
and  clarity  of  conception  and  presentation 
seldom  fail  him,  hence  practically  all  his 
writings  are  vital.  His  “profession”  (it  was 
he  who  coined  the  term  “professional 
revolutioniA”)  was  alhinclusive  enough 
to  juAify  his  intereA  in  subjects  that  were 
not  ^riCtly  economic  or  political.  To  the 
rank'and'file  reader  Lenin’s  opinions  on 
philosophy  and  literature  will  appeal  pre- 
cisely  because  they  are  those  of  a  non- 
specially,  but  of  a  realiAic  thinker  and 
aCtiviA.  The  academic  reader,  such  as  the 
reviewer  mu^  admit  himself  to  be,  finds 
Lenin’s  views  on  thought  and  art  extremely 
simulating  as  a  suggeSive  bridge  between 
theory  and  practice.  He  was  decidedly  no 
narrow  doctrinaire.  He  knew  how  to 
discern,  for  example,  the  basic  revolution- 
ary  in  the  ariSocrat  TolSoy,  and  the 
philisine  in  Upton  Sinclair.  Nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  brand  as  rubbish  and  nonsense 
the  ballyhoo  of  “Proletarian  Culture,” 
calling  upon  the  over-zealous  proletarians 
to  go  to  school  and  learn  from  bourgeois 
maSers. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

•  Raymond  Millet.  Trois  millions  d’e- 
trangers  en  France.  Les  ind^irables, 

les  bienvenus.  Paris.  Librairie  de  Medicis. 
1938.  167  pages.  15  francs. — This  little 
book  is  a  development  of  a  series  of  articles 
already  published  in  Le  Temps.  In  spite  of 
possible  implications  of  the  sub-title,  it  is 
not  dogmatic.  It  ^tes  a  problem,  but  does 
not  claim  to  have  found  the  answer.  Two 
of  the  three  ^rongeA  continental  ^tes  of 


we^  Europe  have  gone  racial  and  national. 
France  remains  hospitable  to  outsiders. 
How  long  and  to  what  extent  can  she 
remain  so?  M.  Millet  believes  that  his 
country  has  on  the  whole  profited  by  the 
generosity  with  which  she  has  admitted 
the  dispossessed  and  the  dissatisfied  from 
other  lands,  and  that  especially  in  view  of 
her  low  birth  rate  she  mu^  try  to  find 
a  way  to  continue  the  policy.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  agriculture,  France  ^ill  has  room 
for  millions.  But  she  can’t  become  Europe’s 
dumping-ground.  Millet  quotes  solutions, 
but  offers  none  himself.  In  some  25  pages 
of  “Annexes,”  he  presents  a  large  number 
of  pertinent  ^ati^ics. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Armando  Zanetti.  II  T^emico.  Am- 
billy,  France.  La  Vanga.  1938.  134 
pages. — Signor  Zanetti,  who  is  a  well- 
known  Italian  joumali^,  ^nds  for  democ¬ 
racy,  for  private  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production,  for  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  Those  principles  have  been  accepted 
by  the  American  people  and  are  the  basis 
of  Americanism.  For  having  refused  to 
deny  them  Signor  Zanetti  has  been  obliged 
by  the  FasciA  Government  of  Italy  to  live 
the  bitter  life  of  the  exile. 

For  the  author,  the  only  important 
reality  in  human  society  is  the  individual, 
“man.”  What  matters  is  his  prosperity,  his 
capacity  to  progress,  to  enjoy  life;  prosper¬ 
ity,  progress  and  happiness  can  be  attained 
only  by  granting  to  the  individual  the 
maximum  of  freedom  compatible  with 
social  organization.  The  enemy  is  the 
“State,”a  conception  which  naturally  arises 
in  the  mind  of  a  European  who  has  seen 
how  much  harm  the  State  can  do  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  all-powerful — 
CJermany,  Russia,  Italy. 

Napoleon,  Hegel  and  Marx  arc  the 
founders  of  modem  totalitarianism.  Napo¬ 
leon  taught  how  to  e^blish  State  control 
over  the  individual,  Hegel  spread  the  idea 
of  the  absolute,  Marxi^  messianism  de¬ 
nied  the  liberal  State  and  the  tolerance  on 
which  it  is  based.  The  author  shows  how 
deeply  Marxism  has  influenced  not  only 
the  rulers  of  Russia  but  also  Mussolini, 
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because  they  have  written  marvelous 
Tories  for  children,  humbugging  them  with 
innocent  lies  to  make  amends  for  the  shock 
which  the  terrifying  truth  of  manhood  has 
in  ftore  for  them.  There  is  also,  it  would 
appear,  an  intent  to  load  up  the  infantile 
imagination  so  as  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
next  world. 

Ten  thousand  artiAs  have  designed 
ferocious  encounters  between  Ali  Baba 
and  Popeye,  and  Snow  White  speaks  all 
the  languages  of  the  civilized  world  for  all 
the  children  of  the  world.  Pinocchio  and 
the  Baron  von  Munchhausen  tell  the  tale 
of  their  journeys  on  the  silver  screen  of 
every  land,  and  Aladdin  bears  in  his  hand 
a  lamp  to  light  the  imaginary  highway 
of  the  children  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Ameri- 
ca  through  the  labyrinth  of  a^onishment 
caused  by  his  miraculous  adventures. 

But  suddenly  comes  from  the  heights 
of  heaven  the  droning  of  a  mighty  airplane, 
with  its  sini^r  and  powerful  load,  mothers 
scream  and  crowd  their  children  into 
the  anti'airplane  shelters.  Everything 
that  was  gentle  and  tender  in  a  humanity 
so  lately  bent  over  the  cradle  breaks  like 
a  fragile  dyke  guarding  the  ocean  of  human 
wickedness.  The  torches  of  the  planets  are 
transformed  into  the  cata^rophic  reality 
of  death-dealing  aerial  torpedoes,  which 
raze  alike  fortresses  and  cradles,  barracks 
and  schools.  The  great  lights  which  tear 
the  immensity  of  space  are  not  new  ^rs 
in  the  heights  of  heaven  but  shells  from  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  pursuing  the  ^eel  ravens. 
And  what  the  little  fellows  see  is  not 
benevolent  Popeye  playing  his  pranks,  but 
giant  marine  ma^odons  bombarding  Shang¬ 
hai  or  Malaga. 

And  that  is  not  Mickey  Mouse  who  is 
sniffing  the  air  for  the  appetizing  odors  of 
Swiss  cheese,  but  Guinea  pigs  in  their 
cages,  teeing  it,  frightened  by  the  clouds 
of  gas  that  penetrate  the  Greets  and  hovels 
of  a  Chinese  village.  Babies  receive  masks 
for  the  Carnival  of  War  and  aviators  rain 
down  incendiary  bombs  that  light  up,  like 
the  red  rockets  of  a  display  of  fireworks,  the 
ashy  heavens  over  ruined  cities. 

Bands  of  children  run  about  in  terror, 
looking  for  a  place  of  refuge,  but  every 
ftreet  vomits  forth  the  same  brand  of  hell, 
and  in  vain  they  seek  the  land  of  Alice,  the 


world  of  Aladdin,  or  even  the  lo^,  peace¬ 
ful  isle  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

TOTALITARIAN  LINGUISTICS 

We  learn  from  the  Hanover  monthly 
magazine  Vol)^  und  Welt  that  the  German 
Government  is  planning  to  issue  an  official 
pronunciation  guide,  to  be  called  Die 
deutsche  Aussprache,  and  that  the  work 
is  in  charge  of  Professor  Graef  of  the  Reichs- 
rundfunkkammer.  Professor  Geisler  of  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  and  Professor 
Rodemeyer  of  the  University  of  Frankfurt. 
A  preliminary  handbook  containing  a  few 
thousand  of  the  mo^  frequently  used  words 
is  to  appear  very  shortly,  but  the  complete 
work  is  to  consi^  of  several  thick  volumes, 
and  since  the  vocabulary  of  a  people,  and  no 
doubt  its  pronunciations  also,  can  be  ex- 
pe(fted  to  change  con^antly  and  consider¬ 
ably,  the  work  is  to  be  kept  up  to  date  by 
occasional  supplements. 

The  purpose  of  this  speech  regimenta¬ 
tion  is  of  course  in  a  degree  a  totalitarian 
objedtive,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  an  out- 
lander  to  wax  gently  sarca^ic  over  it.  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  flavorous  speech 
differences  that  even  educated  Germans 
from  different  sedtions  of  the  Reich  exhibit, 
may  be  unpleasantly  affedted  by  this  regi¬ 
mentation,  which  might  go  somewhat 
counter  to  the  enthusia^ic  cult  of  regional¬ 
ism  so  prevalent  in  present-day  Germany 
But  the  variations  of  pronunciation  have 
their  disadvantages,  for  foreigners  and 
probably  even  for  natives  now  and  then, 
and  such  a  work  will  probably  make  for 
efficiency  if  not  always  for  charm.  It  may 
even  have  sentimental  advantages  and  be 
of  some  aid  in  the  diredtion  of  promoting 
national  harmony.  The  mutual  dislike  and 
diAruA  of  various  sedtions  of  Germany  for 
each  other  have  been  increased  now  and 
then  by  lingui^ic  differences.  The  Prussian 
yoke,  for  example,  galled  some  South  Ger¬ 
man  necks  more  painfully  because  of  the 
mongrel  Prussian  speech  which  displeased 
puri^.  Each  region  saw  the  lingui^ic  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  other  sedtions  as  faults,  and  was 
irritated  by  them. — The  new  work  is  to 
be  supplemented  by  phonograph  records, 
which  will  make  it  more  helpful  Aill. 
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•  Lenin  o  l^ulture  i  isf^usSlve  (Lenin  on 
Culture  and  Art).  Moskva.  Izogiz. 

1938.  354  pages.  12  rubles. — The  scope  of 
this  colledtion  of  Lenin’s  papers  is  broader 
than  its  title.  The  bulk  of  the  articles 
deal  with  philosophical  and  political  prob' 
lems  from  the  point  of  view  of  praAical 
Marxism.  Lenin  did  not  regard  himself  as 
competent  in  the  realms  of  philosophy  and 
art,  and  when  he  discussed  such  matters 
he  did  so  as  an  avowed  layman.  To  be 
sure,  his  keen  intelleA,  sense  of  values, 
and  clarity  of  conception  and  presentation 
seldom  fail  him,  hence  praAically  all  his 
writings  are  vital.  His  “profession”  (it  was 
he  who  coined  the  term  “professional 
revolutioniA”)  was  all-inclusive  enough 
to  juAify  his  intereA  in  subjeAs  that  were 
not  AriAly  economic  or  political.  To  the 
rank-and-file  reader  Lenin’s  opinions  on 
philosophy  and  literature  will  apjjeal  pre¬ 
cisely  because  they  are  those  of  a  non- 
specialiA,  but  of  a  realiAic  thinker  and 
aAiviA.  The  academic  reader,  such  as  the 
reviewer  muA  admit  himself  to  be,  finds 
Lenin’s  views  on  thought  and  art  extremely 
Simulating  as  a  suggeAive  bridge  between 
theory  and  praAice.  He  was  decidedly  no 
narrow  doArinaire.  He  knew  how  to 
discern,  for  example,  the  basic  revolution¬ 
ary  in  the  ariSocrat  TolSoy,  and  the 
philiAine  in  Upton  Sinclair.  Nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  brand  as  rubbish  and  nonsense 
the  ballyhoo  of  “Proletarian  Culture,” 
i:alling  upon  the  over-zealous  proletarians 
to  go  to  school  and  learn  from  bourgeois 
maAers. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

•  Raymond  Millet.  Trois  millions  d’c- 
trangcrs  en  France.  Les  ind&irables, 

les  bienvenus.  Paris.  Librairie  de  Medicis. 
1938.  167  pages.  15  francs. — This  little 
book  is  a  development  of  a  series  of  articles 
already  published  in  Le  Temps.  In  spite  of 
possible  implications  of  the  sub-title,  it  is 
not  dogmatic.  It  Aates  a  problem,  but  does 
not  claim  to  have  found  the  answer.  Two 
of  the  three  ArongeA  continental  Aates  of 


weA  Europe  have  gone  racial  and  national. 
France  remains  hospitable  to  outsiders. 
How  long  and  to  what  extent  can  she 
remain  so?  M.  Millet  believes  that  his 
country  has  on  the  whole  profited  by  the 
generosity  with  which  she  has  admitted 
the  dispossessed  and  the  dissatisfied  from 
other  lands,  and  that  especially  in  view  of 
her  low  birth  rate  she  muA  try  to  find 
a  way  to  continue  the  policy.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  agriculture,  France  Aill  has  room 
for  millions.  But  she  can’t  become  Europe’s 
dumping-ground.  Millet  quotes  solutions, 
but  offers  none  himself.  In  some  25  pages 
of  “Annexes,”  he  presents  a  large  number 
of  pertinent  AatiAics. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Armando  Zanetti.  II  J^emico.  Am- 
billy,  France.  La  Vanga.  1938.  134 
pages. — Signor  Zanetti,  who  is  a  well- 
known  Italian  joumaliA,  Aands  for  democ¬ 
racy,  for  private  ownership  of  the  means 
of  produAion,  for  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  Those  principles  have  been  accepted 
by  the  American  people  and  are  the  basis 
of  Americanism.  For  having  refused  to 
deny  them  Signor  Zanetti  has  been  obliged 
by  the  FasciA  Government  of  Italy  to  live 
the  bitter  life  of  the  exile. 

For  the  author,  the  only  important 
reality  in  human  society  is  the  individual, 
“man.”  What  matters  is  his  prosperity,  his 
capacity  to  progress,  to  enjoy  life;  prosper¬ 
ity,  progress  and  happiness  can  be  attained 
only  by  granting  to  the  individual  the 
maximum  of  fresedom  compatible  with 
social  organization.  The  enemy  is  the 
“State,”a  conception  which  naturally  arises 
in  the  mind  of  a  European  who  has  seen 
how  much  harm  the  State  can  do  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  all-powerful — 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy. 

Napoleon,  Hegel  and  Marx  are  the 
founders  of  modem  totalitarianism.  Napo¬ 
leon  taught  how  to  eAablish  State  control 
over  the  individual,  Hegel  spread  the  idea 
of  the  absolute,  MarxiA  messianism  de¬ 
nied  the  liberal  State  and  the  tolerance  on 
which  it  is  based.  The  author  shows  how 
deeply  Marxism  has  influenced  not  only 
the  rulers  of  Russia  but  also  Mussolini, 
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Hitler  and  their  followers.  Fascism  is  not 
a  readion  to  Marxism,  as  many  people 
think;  it  is  only  a  variety  of  the  Marxid 
spirit,  anti'libcral  and  anti'tolerant. — Max 
^Ivadori.  St.  Lawrence  University. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Briefe.  Mit  einer 
biographischen  Einleitung  herausge' 
geben  von  Fritz  Kaphahn.  Leipzig.  DietC' 
rich.  193s.  752  pages  6  marks. — Fritz 
Kaphahn 's  seledions  from  Jacob  Burck' 
hardt's  enormous  and  illuminating  corre' 
spondence,  with  its  able  and  sympathetic 
biographical  introdudion,  which  would 
make  a  tidy  volume  in  itself  and  which  is 
both  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  letters 
and  an  adequate  independent  presentation 
of  the  man  and  the  writer,  had  already 
appeared  in  an  edition  published  by  Komer 
in  Leipzig,  in  such  a  form  that  this  is  merely 
a  somewhat  revised  third  edition.  Part  of 
this  information  is  contained  in  an  editor's 
note  thrud  away  in  the  back  of  the  new 
volume,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  book  to  indicate  that  it  is  not 
a  new  work — another  case  of  that  editorial 
reticence  that  makes  the  hapless  reviewer’s 
life  a  burden. — Jacob  Burcl^rdt,  thought¬ 
ful  Swiss  professor  and  polygraph  with 
almod  equal  intered  in  Germanic  and  Latin 
culture  (although  there  is  a  special  warmth 
in  his  affedion  for  Italy),  was  one  of  the 
mod  provocative  of  modem  teachers  and 
think^s,  and  the  letters  are  the  man  per¬ 
haps  even  more  thoroughly  than  the  books 
wUch  cod  him  so  much  pain  to  write  and 
sxdiich  he  often  left  incomplete.  This  edi- 
tiem  is  an  item  in  the  well-chosen  and  well- 
edited  "Sammlung  Dictcrich,”  which 
ranges  from  Homer  to  contemporary  pub- 
licids  and  from  the  dudy  of  Renaissance 
art  to  a  1939  technical  didionary. — H. 
K.  L. 

•  A.  S.  Erusalimski(and  others,  editors). 

International  Relations  of  the  Epoch 
of  Imperialism.  Vols.  XVIII  and  XIX,  in 
four  parts.  (In  Russian).  Moskva.  GJosiz- 
dat.  1938.  —  The  Soviet  Government  is 
following  the  admirable  example  of  the 
other  Great  Powers  of  1914  in  publishing 
a  very  complete  and  authoritative  seledion 
of  diplomatic  documents  from  the  Russian 
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archives.  These  documents,  like  the  French, 
are  appearing  simultaneously  in  three 
series;  the  fird  series  covers  the  years 
1878-1899;  the  second,  1900-1914;  and  the 
third,  1914-1917-  The  two  volumes  before 
us,  each  in  two  parts,  comprise  some  1700 
pages  and  belong  to  the  second  series,  as 
they  cover  the  period  from  May  14,  1911, 
to  May  13,  1912. 

A  few  of  these  documents  had  been 
already  published  in  an  earlier  Russian 
diplomatic  coUedion.  Some  of  them,  which 
condituted  the  correspondence  of  Izvolski, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  were 
published  in  French  in  Le  Livre  T^oir  and 
in  German  translation  by  Friedrich  Stieve. 
And  some  were  r^ularly  dolen  day  by 
day  for  half  a  dozen  years  before  the  War 
from  the  Russian  Embassy  in  London;  they 
were  then  secretly  turned  over  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government,  and  after  the  War  were 
published  in  German  by  B.  von  Siebert, 
the  Russian  Embassy  secretary  who  filched 
them;  they  were  also  reprinted  in  an 
abridged  English  translation  by  George  A. 
Schreiner.  A  comparison  of  the  Siebert  edi¬ 
tion,  however,  with  the  original  text  now 
published  by  the  Soviets,  shows  that  Sie¬ 
bert  often  omitted  important  passages. 
But  by  fir  the  greater  part  of  the  letters 
and  telegrams  in  this  new  official  edition 
have  never  before  seen  the  light  and  are 
invaluable  to  the  dudent  of  the  diplomatic 
hidory  of  the  pre-War  period.  Their  value 
is  enhanced  by  excellent  indexes  in  each 
volume. — Sidrtey  B.  Pay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Concha  Espina.  Esclavitud  y  libertad. 

Valladolid.  Ediciones  Reconquida. 
1938. 272  pages.  6  pesetas. — Even  the  mod 
democratic  of  critics  will  recognize  the 
literary  merits  of  Esclavitud  y  libertad.  We 
mud  keep  telling  ourselves  as  we  read  that 
Concha  Espina  is  a  dired  literary  descend' 
ant  of  Jose  Maria  de  Pereda.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  read  with  equanimity  of  spirit 
such  passages  as  “son  unos  pobres  igno- 
rantes  envenenados  por  las  dodrinas  ab- 
surdas  de  La  igualdad"  or  a  few  pages  later 
“. .  .Y  conde  que  para  el  verdadero  pueblo 
toda  mi  voluntad;  para  la  plebe  y  la  chus- 
ma,  nada.”  The  book,  to  quote  from  the 
blurb,  had  its  inception  thus:  “Concha 
Espina  eduvo  prisionera,  con  riesgo  de  su 
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vida,  en  la  zona  roja,  ha^  que  nueAras 
tropas,  en  su  avance  viAorioso  sobre  San^ 
tander,  llegaron  a  Luzmela  y  la  pusieron 
a  salvo.  Dt  todos  es  conocido  el  hecbo.  Lo 
que  no  sabia  mis  que  un  circulo  reducidisi^ 
mo  de  personas  es  que,  durante  aquellos 
dias  de  angu^ia,  la  insigne  novella  fu6 
anotando  desde  el  ri'ic6n  en  que  perma' 
neci6  sepultada  el  diario  de  su  vida.  Ese 
diario  es  el  que  hoy  aparece  en  todas  las 
librerias  con  el  titulo  de  Esclavitud  y  liber' 
tad."  What  is  of  permanent  literary  value 
in  this  diary  are  the  reminders  of  the  ante 
bellum  Luzmela,  Santander,  Cabez6n  de  la 
Sal,  and  the  other  villages,  cities,  mountains 
and  rivers  of  Concha  Espina's  landscape. 
We  who  have  made  the  trip  to  Cabez6n 
on  the  little  railroad,  who  have  hiked  from 
Cabez6n  to  Luzmela  and  have  walked 
through  the  woods  near  Luzmela  with 
Josefina  and  her  cousin,  are  thrilled  at  the 
casual  but  continual  recurrence  of  those 
beautiful  things  which  will  outlaw  both  the 
Frente  popular  and  the  Falange  espanol.  Al¬ 
though  Concha  is  too  near  Spain’s  tragedy  to 
appreciate  its  details  en  su  juHo  precio,  she 
has  hone^ly  presented  the  position  of  a  fer¬ 
vent  Catholic  and  a  traditionali^.  She  has 
given  us  a  new  desire  to  return  to  Spain. 
%e  has  reminded  us  that  the  Picos  de 
Europa,  the  Tajo,  the  Manzanares  and  the 
Saja,  are  more  Spanish  and  more  lading  than 
the  Escorial,  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  or 
the  Alhambra.  We  hope  that  when  the 
debris  has  been  cleared  away,  the  shell- 
holes  filled  and  animosities  forgotten,  a  new 
and  more  united  Spain,  comparable  to  our 
own  poft  Civil  War  United  States,  will 
arise. — James  O.  Swain.  University  of 
Tennessee. 

•  Gina  Lombroso  Ferrero.  VEclosion 
d'une  vie.  Leo  Ferrero^  de  sa  naissarwe 
i  sa  vingtiime  annSe,  d'apris  les  notes  de  sa 
nUre.  Paris.  Rieder.  1938.  302  pages.  18 
francs. — ^This  French  version  of  the  late 
Leo  Ferrero’s  “baby  book,”  recorded  by  a 
loving  mother  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  careful  scientific  inveAigator,  follows 
the  Italian  original  at  an  interval  of  three 
years  (See  Bool(s  Abroad  vol.  10,  p.  292). 
This  reviewer  had  read  extradts  from  it  in 
Spanish,  in  Vidtoria  Ocampo’s  Sur.  No 
doubt  there  are,  or  will  be  translations  into 
other  languages,  for  the  book  is  a  valuable 
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document.  But  there  are  other  things  in  it 
than  the  record  of  the  development  of  a 
frail,  precocious  child  from  birth  to  man¬ 
hood.  There  are  in  the  introdudtion  several 
letters  from  the  mother  to  her  son  which 
are  quiet  ma^erpieces  of  generous  wisdom. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  memories  of 
the  dead  boy  from  friends  who  had  known 
him  in  the  la^  days  of  his  life — Miss  Hazel 
Hyde,  who  was  with  him  in  the  wrecked 
car  from  which  Leo  was  carried  to  the 
hospital  where  he  died — Pierre  Abraham, 
whose  tribute  to  the  young  poet  is  itself 
the  subtle^  and  profounde^  poetry — 
Mary  Au^in,  who  knew  and  loved  him 
in  Santa  Fe — and  others.  The  grandson  of 
Cesare  Lombroso,  the  son  of  Guglielmo 
Ferrero  and  Gina  Lombroso,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  as  eminent  as  these  if  he 
had  lived.  Even  as  it  was,  his  literary 
output,  plays,  fiction,  criticism,  poetry,  is 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  con¬ 
siderable.  And  there  would  have  been  more 
in  his  life  than  writing.  One  of  his  friends 
records  that  he  inquired  anxiously  of  him 
(wie  day:  “Croyez-vous  qu’^crire  cc  soit 
encore  agir?” — Life  and  death  are  equal 
myfteries;  but  this  beautiful  beginning  of  a 
life  has  become  the  occasion  for  one  of  the 
moA  deeply  appealing  books  of  recent 
years. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Wilhelm  Keilhau.  Det  nors\e  folios  Jiv 
og  hiStorie  i  vdr  egen  tid.  Oslo.  A^e- 
houg.  1938.  500  pages. — ^This  volume  is 
intended  to  give  a  view  of  Norway  since 
1905  and,  therefore,  to  supplement  the 
author’s  earlier  Det  norsl^e  folJ{s  liv  og 
hiStorie  gjennem  tidene.  However,  in  order 
to  make  it  available  also  to  readers  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  earlier  work, 
Keilhau  begins  the  present  volume  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  more  important 
movements  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
and  the  initial  years  of  the  twentieth. 

The  period  1905-14,  the  fir*  decade 
after  the  separation  from  Sweden,  with  its 
problem  of  e*ablishing  a  new  government 
and  initiating  an  independent  national 
policy,  is  adequately  treated.  The  same 
may  be  said  concerning  the  period  of  the 
Great  War.  Keilhau  takes  special  care  to 
show  how  Norway’s  peculiar  geographic 
position  and  her  trade  relation^ips  with 
Great  Britain  forced  her  during  this  period 
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to  adopt  a  foreign  policy  totally  different  events  and  men  as  they  were.  Since  the 


from  that  of  Denmark  or  Sweden.  He  dis' 
cusses  the  parts  played  by  prominent  Nor' 
wegians,  such  as  Nansen,  in  conciliating 
the  hoAile  nations  after  the  War,  and  pic' 
tures  vividly  the  general  disappointment 
felt  by  the  neutral  nations  at  the  terms  of 
the  Versailles  treaty.  He  describes  Nor- 
way’s  po^'War  rise  from  a  local  Scan' 
dinavian  to  an  important  European  power 
through  her  “Arctic  Imperialism.” 

While  Keilhau,as  a  scientific  hMorian, 
is  intcre^ed  chiefly  in  those  social  and 
economic  processes  which  according  to 
modem  theory  conAitute  hi^ory,  he  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  roles  played  by  individ' 
uals  in  this  hi^ric  development.  The 
charac^r  sketches  which  he  occasionally 
gives  are  enlightening  and  intere^ing,  and 
some  of  them  deserve  a  place  among  the 
great  portraits  of  literature. — Harry  V.  E. 
Palmblad.  John  Brown  University. 

•  Emilio  Lussu.  Un  Anno  suWAlti' 
piano.  Parigi.  Edizioni  Italiane  di 
Cultura.  1938.  244  pages.  12  francs. — 
Emilio  Lussu,  former  captain  in  the  Italian 
Army  during  the  World  War,  four  times 
decorated  for  bravery,  and  now  living  in 
exile,  wrote  the  present  book  during  a 
period  of  enforced  re^.  This  comprehen' 
sive  and  objedtive  pidture  of  life  and  death 
as  he  saw  them  on  a  sedtion  of  the  Italian 
front  occupied  by  his  battalion  of  infantry' 
men,  is  a  ^rk  and  moving  ^ory  without 
plot  or  main  charadters.  A  mass  of  men  are 
held  together  by  that  invisible  hand,  mili' 
tary  discipline,  their  adtions  and  lives  de' 
pending  on  the  turn  of  mind  of  a  few 
generals.  Since  this  mass  is  necessarily  com' 
posed  of  men  of  aAion,  it  is  through  their 
adtions  that  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  moA  adtive  among  them — types  which 
the  reader  cannot  forget  although  their 
individuality  is  submerged  by  the  unending 
cataclysm. 

Lussu  fought  through  the  War  fully 
convinced  that  it  was  the  only  way  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Al' 
though  his  ideas  on  the  matter  have  under' 
gone  a  change  since  then,  he  has  not  ah 
lowed  his  new  point  of  view  to  influence 
his  ^ory. 

This  is  not  a  propaganda  book,  but  a 
documentary  war  book  nakedly  recording 


period  treated  is  the  year  preceding  Capo' 
retto,  the  volume  represents  the  be^  expU' 
nation  ever  given  of  that  sorrowful  but 
healthy  surgical  operation  performed  on  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Italian  Army  in 
Odober  1917. 

Forthright  and  fresh,  it  is  completely 
devoid  of  rhetoric,  sentimentalism  or  false 
patriotism.  In  Ayle,  form  and  content,  this 
is  without  doubt  the  bed:  book  written  by 
an  Italian  on  the  World  War  and  easily 
takes  its  place  beside  Le  Feu,  All  ^uiet  on 
the  Weflem  Front,  and  Sergeant  Grischa. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Clementina  di  San  Lazzaro.  Ina  Seidel. 
Stuttgart.  Metzler.  1938.  XIX  +  191 

pages.  5.80  marks. — In  these  days  when 
walls  seem  to  arise  that  would  isolate 
nation  from  nation,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
a  gifted  Italian,  herself  a  poet,  interpret 
the  work  of  Germany’s  foremo^  woman 
noveli^,  who  is  Aill  a  Granger  to  our 
English  world,  in  spite  of  more  than  a  dozen 
volumes  of  prose  narratives  and  lyric  verse. 
Of  her  novels  three  d:and  out:  Das  Laby' 
rinth,  a  biographical  iiarrative,  whose  hero 
is  J.  G.  Former;  Das  Wunschl^ind,  1931,  and 
Lennacker  (1938).  The  one  comparable 
figure  in  our  modem  world  is  Sigrid  Undset. 
There  is  no  better  guide  to  the  work  of 
Ina  Seidel  than  this  essay  by  Signorina  di 
San  Lazzaro.  It  is  not  easy  reading,  but  it 
takes  the  reader  who  is  wilbng  to  spend  the 
effort,  to  the  very  core  of  Ina  Seidel’s  work. 
How  perfeAly  this  is  achieved  is  bed  at' 
teded  by  one  significant  fad.  Ina  Seidel’s 
lad  novel,  Lennacl^er,  was  published  long 
after  the  appearance  of  the  present  dudy, 
but  on  page  4  the  reader  will  find  a  date' 
ment  which  will  dartle  him  like  a  prophetic 
summary  of  this  novel.  The  author  could 
do  this  because  of  the  consident  trend  of 
Ina  Seidel’s  work,  and  because  she  has  thor' 
oughly  assimilated  it.  Professor  Hans  Nau' 
mann  aptly  says  in  his  foreword:  “Man 
weiss  fed  nicht,  was  man  mehr  bewundem 
soli,  die  Dichtung  selbd  oder  dies  fed 
magische  Verdandnis  fiir  sie,  das  bis  in  die 
Grammatik  der  Sprache  Ina  Seidels  reicht.” 
— Friedrich  Bruns.  University  of  Wiscon' 
sin. 

•  Juri  Semjonov.  Die  Eroberung  Sibi' 
riens.  Berlin.  Ulldein.  1937. 390  pages. 
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6.75  and  8.75  marks. — One  of  the  fineft 
pieces  of  hi^orical  writing  that  have  been 
published  in  recent  years.  An  “epic  of 
human  passions"  the  author  calls  his  work, 
and  truly  an  epic  it  is,  this  tale  of  an  im^ 
mense  and  fertile  country,  of  hordes  of 
Mongols  and  Cossacks,  of  Turkomans  and 
Kirghiz,  and  of  a  tenacious  druggie  of  man 
again^  nature  and  man  again^  man  which 
has  la^ed  almo^  a  millennium.  The  history 
of  Siberia,  that  is,  the  ^ory  of  Russian 
expansion  ea^ward  from  the  days  of  splen^ 
dor  of  Kiev  and  Novgorod  in  the  eleventh 
century  down  to  the  sale  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  in  1867,  is  presented  in  a 
scholarly  and  accurate  account,  and  yet  this 
account  reads  like  a  drama.  Anika  Stro' 
ganoff,  the  founder  of  the  great  “pioneer”' 
dyna^y  which  pushed  Moscow’s  eaAern 
border  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains,  Jet' 
mak,  the  Cossack  chieftain  who  defeated 
Kutschum,  the  Tartar  czar,  arc  the  6r^  men 
in  the  great  ca^  that  enads  this  drama. 
Count  Muraviev  (Amurski),  the  founder 
of  Vladivostok,  is  the  laA.  These  Russians 
arc  different  from  the  Russians  whom  the 
people  of  the  West  have  come  to  know 
through  Do^ocvski  or  Gorki;  but,  never' 
theless,  they  are  thoroughly  Russian. 

In  view  of  the  paramount  importance 
that  the  Asian  and  Black  Sea  provinces  of 
Russia  assume  in  contemporary  world  poli' 
tics.  Dr.  Semjonov’s  work,  with  its  wealth 
of  cultural  and  economic  information,  is  of 
great  timely  interest.  As  a  scholarly  piece 
of  work  and  as  a  work  of  art — in  ^ylc  and 
composition — it  is  of  more  than  timely 
interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book 
will  be  rendered  more  accessible  to  the 
English  and  American  reader  through  a  , 
translation. — Fritz  Ermarth.  University  of 
Oklahoma.  1 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

•  A.  Fcug^rc.  Le  mouvement  religieux 
dans  la  litterature  du  XVIIe  si^le. 
Paris.  Boivin.  1938. 173  pages.  18  francs. — 
This  volume  comprises  ten  le(fturcs  by 
Professor  Feugerc  of  the  University  of 
Toulouse,  and  professedly  furnishes  only 
an  esquisse  of  the  subjecft.  Short  bibliog' 
raphies  follow  each  lecfturc.  The  religious 
ftir  in  France  during  this  century  was 
caused  by  the  Counter  Reformation,  and 
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it  evoked  some  lively  controversy,  odium 
theologicumy  and  acrimonious  writings. 
Feug^re  notes  that  the  theological  quarrels 
of  the  century  weakened  the  moral  author' 
ity  of  reh'gion  in  France.  Besides  Protestant' 
ism,  there  were  Gallicanism,  Jansenism, 
and  quietism  to  keep  the  pot  boiling. 
Pascal  was  the  moSt  intere^ing  and  impor' 
tant  6gure  in  the  movement,  and  nearly 
a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  him.  A 
good  portrait  is  drawn  of  Bossuet,  the  bom 
orator  and  peerless  preacher.  Joking  school' 
mates  who  watched  the  industrious  Bos' 
suet  in  college  dubbed  him  bos  suetus  ara' 
tro.  All  to  the  good  was  the  influence  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Abstaining  from  controversy,  he 
quietly  upheld  Christianity  as  a  cheerful 
faith  and  he  Strove  to  show  men  how  to 
live  a  good  life  in  the  world  without  enter' 
ing  the  cloister.  As  for  those  who  did  be' 
come  monks,  Feugere  sharply  refutes  the 
fidtional  notion  of  them  as  grotesque 
puppets  or  atrocious  mon^rs — a  notion 
created  by  such  writers  as  Voltaire,  Dumas, 
and  Hugo.  It  was  an  age  of  reform,  and  the 
monks  were  getting  better.  The  Jesuit 
casuists,  however,  receive  little  sympathy. 
— Clarence  S.  Forbes.  University  of 
Nebraska. 

•  Nicolai  Hartmann.  Moglichl^eit  und 
Wirl{lich\eit.  Berlin.  Walter  de  Gmy' 
ter.  1938.  482  pages.  12  marks. — It  is  ah 
most  impossible  to  convey  a  proper  impres' 
sion  of  this  book  in  a  brief  note.  American 
readers  are  acquainted  with  professor 
Hartmann’s  Ethics  in  translation.  The 
present  work  on  the  problem  of  “modality" 
shows  the  same  meticulous  scholarship  in 
detail  and  the  same  va^  perspeAives  and 
levels  of  the  problem  treated.  A  historical 
introdu(ftion  shows  the  diflFerent  outlay  of 
the  relation  of  “possible”  to  “adtual"  being 
in  the  teleological  thinking  of  Ari^otle,  in 
the  ontology  of  the  Megarian  school  and 
in  the  modem  epistemological  and  logical 
perspeeftives. 

Systematically  the  different  significances 
and  uses  of  contingency,  necessity,  possibih 
ity  (potentiality)  and  aAuality  are  dicin' 
guished  in  the  three  levels  or  realms  of 
empirical  reality,  ideal  essentiality  and 
logical  knowledge.  The  complexity  result' 
ing  from  a  comparison  between  the  different 
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uses  of  modality  in  different  dimensions  of  lianism  of  the  Renaissance  considered  wirfi 


reality  are  handled  in  clarifying  diagrams. 
More  of  them  would  be  helpful  to  visual' 
minded  thinkers. 

The  third  and  main  part  treats  the  realm 
of  empirical  reality.  In  it  the  relation  of 
possibility  .actuality  and  necessity  is  seen  to 
be  a  mutual  implicatimi.  The  author 
refutes  the  popular  belief  of  indeterminate 
or  “infinite  possibility”  within  this  realm. 
Possible  is  only  what  actually  becomes 
real  in  time  and  space.  This  in  contra^  to 
the  ideal  realm  of  essences  where  many 
possibilities  are  cc»npatible.  Philosophi' 
cally  moA  intere^ing  and  fhiitful  is  the 
chapter  in  this  part  which  cenapares  the 
empirical'hi^orical  reality  with  the  “realms 
of  incomplete  reality,”  by  which  are  meant 
the  problems  of  aesthetic  and  moral  reality 
(“the  modality  of  ought”). 

The  laA  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
modality  problem  in  the  “irreal  being,” 
mathematical,  logical,  and  philosophical 
thinking  and  with  their  relation  to  empiri' 
cal  reality.  This  relation  is  seen  to  be 
“broken”  or  indirect.  A  priori  and  a  po^e' 
riori  knowledge  are  left  in  a  negative  non- 
implication. — GuStav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Richard  Hdnigswald.  Denver  der 
Italienischen  Renaissance  (GeStalten  u. 
Probleme).  Basel.  Haus  zum  Falken.  1938. 
248  pages. — This  is  an  important  book. 
While  *ri<ffly  philosophical  in  theme  and 
treatment,  it  is  so  written  as  to  make  an 
appeal  to  all  serious  ^udents  of  the  Renais' 
sance.  The  subtitle :  Personalities  and 
Problems,  indicates  its  approach.  Under 
each  author,  and  the  chief  thinkers  from 
Ficino,  through  Telesio,  Campanella, 
Bruno  to  Leonardo  and  Galileo  are  in' 
eluded,  there  is  fir^  a  short  but  adequate 
biographical  account  of  each  writer,  and 
second  an  analysis  of  his  out^nding  ideas. 
The  arrangement,  however,  is  thematic 
rather  than  chronological  or  the  chapter  on 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  would  not  immediately 
precede  that  on  GaUleo.  Should  the  book 
be  translated,  whidi  seems  desirable,  the 
publisher  would  do  well  to  supply  both 
a  subject  and  an  author  index. 

The  poles  upon  which  this  illuminating 
discussion  is  hung  are — as  is  to  be  ex' 
pedted — the  Platonism  and  the  Ari^ote' 


reference  to  the  rediscovered  personality  of 
man.  Where  the  book  represents  an  advance 
on  others  is  not  only  in  the  isolation  of  this 
problem,  known  of  course  to  Burckhardt, 
but  to  the  connected  and  integrating  man' 
ner  in  which  Hdnigswald  treats  it.  Ob' 
viously,  the  work  is  no  coup  d'essai  but 
the  result  of  years  of  ^udy  and  condensa' 
tion. 

There  is  space  here  to  mention  but  a 
few  of  its  high  points.  Excellent,  at  the 
outset,  is  the  summary  on  the  rise  of  Neo' 
platonism  and  its  Italian  culmination  in 
the  works  of  Ficino  and  the  two  Picos.  In 
the  former,  the  “illumination”  idea  (in 
lumine  tuo  videntus  lumen)  is  set  forth  in 
order  to  anticipate  the  chapter  on  Patriai, 
where  “light”  becanes  the  unifying  prin' 
ciple  of  nature.  In  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
the  elder,  the  dignity  of  the  human  being 
reaches  its  fulfilment  in  man's  ethical  and 
imaginative  functions,  especially  in  Pico’s 
treatment  of  love,  which  the  author  para' 
phrases  somewhat  as  follows:  “Love  gives 
boundaries  to  the  unformed,  shapes  the 
vague  into  certainty,  endows  the  uncertain 
with  being.”  The  Renaissance  emphasis  on 
language,  as  a  national  vehicle,  is  brought 
out  well  in  the  chapters  on  Nizolius  and 
Lorenzo  Valla;  the  latter's  thesis  being  that 
language,  in  its  defining  fundion,  deter' 
mines  the  objed  in  space,  and  that,  as  the 
expression  of  personality,  it  is  energizing 
and  affedive.  In  the  lad  regard,  certainly, 
no  form  of  speech  is  superior  to  Italian. 

But,  at  lead  for  the  dudent  of  art  and 
literature,  the  great  chapters  in  the  book 
are  those  on  Giordano  Bruno,  Leonardo, 
and  Galileo.  In  Bnmo’s  qued  of  the  infinite 
in  Nature,  as  a  parallel  to  the  infinite  in 
God,  we  have  a  foreshadowing  not  only 
of  Galileo  but,  it  might  be  added  to  what 
the  author  says,  of  Pascal,  who  regards 
“experience”  as  cmly  the  darting-point  of 
the  search  into  the  infinite.  As  for  Leonardo, 
the  dress  is  laid  on  his  definition,  mathe¬ 
matical  in  principle,  of  the  inner  law  of 
necessity — as  applied  to  space.  The  pages 
devoted  to  him  are  of  value  to  those  who 
would  grasp  more  fully  the  “classical” 
congruity  in  art  as  opposed  to  the  sensuous 
sweep  (Telesio,  e.g.)  of  the  “baroque.” 
Finally,  with  Galileo's  conception  of  induc¬ 
tion  (inuentio)  the  coping-done  is  set  in 
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the  edifice  of  Renaissance  theorizing.  Here 
“method”  is  the  alhimportant  consideni' 
tion:  uniformity  of  occurrence  and  scien^ 
dfic  law  are  di^inguished,  and  the  road  is 
opened  to  modem  scientific  discovery  on 
a  large  scale. 

Short  and  uncritical  as  this  review  muA 
be,  I  hope  it  will  lead  the  reader  to  examine 
Honigswald’s  book  for  himself.  He  is  sure 
to  be  rewarded  by  the  effortless  intere^  it 
will  awake. — Wm.  A.  ?{itze.  The  Uni' 
versity  of  Chicago. 

LITERATURE 

•  Alfred  Doblin.  Die  deutsche  Literatur 
(im  Ausland  sett  1933).  Em  Dialog 
zwischen  Politi}{  und  KunSt.  Paris.  Verlag 
Science  et  Litt^rature.  1938.  Schriften  zu 
dieser  21eit,  Heft  1.  62  pages.  15  francs. — 
During  the  paA  seven  years  the  literary 
works  of  German  exiles  have  come  to  repre- 
sent  praAically  the  totality  of  German 
literature  for  the  outside  world.  During 
the  paA  year  not  a  single  author  Living  in 
what  was  Germany  up  to  March,  1939,  was 
translated  in  the  United  States,  whereas 
the  popularity  of  writers  like  Mann  and 
Werfel  among  the  exiles  continues  un' 
abated. 

This  uprooted  literature  mu^  of  course 
have  an  unnatural  exi^nce.  Much  of  it  is 
utterly  worthless  as  undisguised  propagan' 
da;  but  Alfred  Doblin,  himself  one  of  the 
mo^  prolific  writers  among  all  the  emi' 
grants,  has  written  an  invaluable  little 
brochure  emphasizing  chiefly  the  ae^hetic 
significance  of  this  literature.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  FirA  there  is  a 
consideration  of  the  pre'Nazi  background 
of  German  literature  and  the  drcum&ances 
of  exile.  In  this  more  or  less  theoretical 
part  he  also  lays  down  a  con^ru(ftive 
literary  program  for  his  fellow  exiles.  The 
second  half.  Revue  der  Auswanderer,  con' 
tains  many  sharp  e^imates  of  contemporary 
German  exiles,  among  them  a  remarkable 
note  of  the  author  on  himself.  All  of 
these  sketches  are  illuArated  by  very  brief 
but  characfteri^ic  ^liAic  specimens.  Un' 
fortunately,  limitations  of  space  exclude 
more  extensive  treatments  of  the  outAand' 
ing  authors. 

The  short  paragraph  on  Das  fehlende 
Drama  (pp.  3^40)  does  not  quite  tell  the 
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whole  ^ry.  Many  modem  German  dramas 
have  been  produced  in  German  by  exiles. 
For  example,  there  have  been  excellent 
private  produ(ftions  of  Carl  Zuckmayer's 
Der  Hauptmann  von  K6penicl{  and  Em^ 
Toller’s  Masse  Mensch  in  Copenhagen. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  little  book 
presents  an  unusually  clear  pidure  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  mass  of  confusion.  Doblin's 
catching  dyle  adorns  every  page. — Law' 
rence  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Cany 
lina. 

•  Luigi  Falchi.  VOpera  di  Grazia  Dc' 
ledda.  Milano.  La  Prora.  1937.  165 

pages.  7  lire. — Luigi  Falchi,  a  Sardinian 
himself,  is  convinced  that  a  true  under' 
landing  of  the  works  of  Grazia  Deledda 
can  be  achieved  only  by  a  Sardinian  writer. 
He  undertakes  the  task  with  the  vigor  of 
one  who  feels  a  mission  and  a  right.  He 
analyzes  Deledda's  novels  from  her  earlied 
attempts  to  the  maderpieces  that  won  her 
fame.  His  research  is  really  original  and  con' 
vincing  in  pointing  out  the  essential  char' 
adters  of  Deledda’s  art:  primitivity  and 
fatalism;  passion  and  irreligiosity;  and, 
mod  important  of  the  fundamental  motives, 
the  portrayal  of  the  insurgent  conscious' 
ness  of  a  people  oppressed  and  ignored. 
What  makes  the  novels  of  Deledda  so 
gripping  is  that  ferment  of  rebellious  forces, 
ready  for  everything  in  the  conqued  of 
their  own  happiness.  In  his  analysis  Falchi 
gives  in  a  few  sentences  the  gid  of  prac' 
tically  all  the  novels  of  his  countrywoman, 
vivid,  clear  reflections  of  the  original  nami' 
tions,  which  make  the  b<x}k  useful  for 
reference  and  consultation.  —  Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College,  North' 
ampton,  Massachusetts. 

•  Josef  Komer,  Editor.  Krisenjahre  der 
Fruhromanti3{.  Briefe  aus  dem  Schle' 

gelkreis.  Briinn.  Rudolf  M.  Rohrer.  1936' 
37.  2  vols. — Josef  Komer ’s  publication  fills 
one  of  the  mod  puzzling  gaps  in  the  period 
of  German  romanticism.  With  extraor' 
dinary  sagacity,  Komer  has  managed  to 
trace  and  discover  an  enormous  number  of 
letters  which  throw  an  entirely  new  light 
on  many  sides  of  the  Romantic  movement. 
The  bulk  of  these  letters  (a  third  volume, 
containing  notes  and  explanatory  material, 
is  promised  sc»n)  were  found  in  the 
archives  of  Mme  de  Stael  in  Coppet,  on 
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Lake  Geneva.  They  were  received  by  Au' 
gilA  Wilhelm  Schlegel  during  the  years 
1804'12,  and  were  left  behind  when  ^le- 
gel  accompanied  Mme  de  Stael  in  her  flight 
to  Sweden.  Naturally,  these  letters  center 
around  the  brothers  Schlegel,  but  many 
other  personalities  of  the  Romantic  circle 
also  appear  prominently.  For  all  those  who 
know  Komer’s  admirable  technique  and 
thoroughness  in  editing  literary  works, 
this  publication  occasions  no  surprise.  One 
only  wishes  that  some  of  the  mo^  brilliant 
and  delightful  contributions  could  some 
day  be  made  accessible  to  a  larger  public. — 
Wolfgang  Paulsen.  SouthweAem  College, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

•  Napoleone  Orsini.  Studii  sul  Rinasci' 
mento  Italiano  in  Inghilterra.  Firenze. 
Sansoni.  1937.  20  lire. — A  short  time  ago 
we  called  attention  in  this  periodical  to  the 
valuable  contribution  in  the  field  of  Renais' 
sance  cewnparative  literature  made  by  Pro' 
fessor  Orsini  in  his  Bacone  e  Machiavelli. 
As  regards  Machiavelli,  parts  of  this  new 
book  treat  the  fortunes  of  the  author  of 
The  Prince  in  England.  In  “Le  traduzioni 
elisabettiane  inedite  di  Machiavelli”  he 
offers  vital  information  to  prove  that  the 
Elizabethans  not  only  duped  the  prevailing 
rigid  censorship  on  the  work  through  coun¬ 
terfeit  editions  in  Italian  but  also  through 
the  medium  of  manuscript  translations.  He 
discusses  five  in  this  chapter  which  repre¬ 
sent  two  independent  versions.  Of  the  Dis- 
corsi  he  finds  two  unedited  manuscripts, 
one  by  John  Levett.  In  another  chapter, 
glossing  Liljegren,  he  throws  further  light 
on  Milton's  ^rong  Machiavellism  as  it 
appears  in  the  Commonplace  Bool{.  The 
anonymous  tragedy  based  on  Boccaccio’s 
^ry  of  Ghismonda,  he  treats  from  the 
^andpoint  of  English  psychology.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  book  are  two  long  and  two 
short  Judies  on  Guicciardini’s  Ricordi  in 
Elizabethan  England,  on  Gabriel  Harvey,  a 
man  of  the  Renaissance,  on  Burckhardt, 
and  on  Giordano  Bruno  at  Oxford  in  G. 
Harvey’s  Marginalia.  As  can  be  seen,  these 
inve^igations  are  quite  diversified:  they 
demand  an  aAonishingly  complex  approach, 
rare  knowledge  of  the  period  and  keen 
analysis,  aptitudes  which  Professor  Orsini 
possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree. — Joseph 
G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^m  University. 
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•  Francesco  Chiesa.  Sant'Amarillide. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1938.  336  pages. 

12  and  17  lire. — It  was  the  saints’  legends 
that  sugge^d  to  Chiesa  the  title  of  this 
charming  novel.  But  Amarillide  is  not  a 
saint  of  the  Church,  but  a  girl  of  our  own 
times.  Her  family  is  Sniggling  in  the  tor¬ 
ment  of  bankruptcy,  incapable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  retrench¬ 
ment.  The  fother  disappears;  the  mother 
sits  down  crying  and  fretting;  the  brother 
has  recourse  to  dubious  ways;  and  a  young¬ 
er  si^er  loses  herself  in  the  rebellious  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  consolation  in  art  and  love. 
Amarillide  courageously  puts  her  soul  and 
body  into  the  service  of  the  falling  house¬ 
hold,  and  fights  desperately  to  work  out 
their  de^inies.  In  the  end,  left  with  her 
sixer’s  child,  the  only  remaining  member  of 
the  family  for  which  she  has  fought  in  vain, 
she  is  finally  united  with  a  young  man  who 
had  loved  her  throughout  her  painful 
druggies.  The  capacity  of  the  author  to 
draw  silhouettes,  his  delicate  under^nd- 
ing  of  human  nature,  and  his  delightful 
^yle  make  this  new  novel  worthy  of  his 
other  fine  creations. — Anacleta  Candida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

•  Maurice  Con^ntin-Weyer.  La  TJuit 
de  Magdalhia.  Paris.  Librairie  des 

Champs-Elys^s.  1938.  253  pages. — Cer¬ 
tain  resemblances  of  this  work  to  Loti’s 
Pecheur  d'Islande  arc  obvious  from  the  fir^ 
sentence:  “Un  parfum  triite  et  doux  flot- 
tait  sur  la  mer  du  Greenland,”  to  the  la^: 
“Ces  demieres  resonances  de  mon  amour 
demeuraient  sans  echo,  tandis  qu’autour  de 
nous  la  mer  du  Groenland  ber9ait  doucc- 
ment  des  milliers  de  vagues  lumineuses.” 

Besides  superb  descriptions  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  vicissitudes  of  a  desolate  Ardtic 
winter,  the  author  presents  a  gripping 
drama  of  altruism  and  Viking  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  dying  young  Norwegian 
scienti^,  Ejnar,  and  his  wife  Clara,  with 
the  subsequent  tragic  romance  of  the 
latter  with  the  author,  and  a  true  wander¬ 
er’s  “mal  de  civilisation.”  The  latter  cle¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  the  mo^  significant  part 
of  the  novel. 

In  the  solitude  of  frozen  Greenland, 
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reading  occasional  Paris  newspapers,  the 
author  sees  modern  induArialized  society 
as  “un  des  cercles  de  I’enfer,”  with  its 
“ftcriles  luttes  politiques,  une  crise  iexy 
nomique  sans  fin,  des  suicides,  des  escro' 
queries,  des  meurtres,  des  accidents  d’au' 
tomobile.  .  .  (p.  96). 

Besides  picturing  the  beauties  and  deso- 
lation  of  a  polar  winter  with  arti^ry  and 
vividness.  La  ?iuit  de  Magdalemi  presents 
an  engrossing,  well-written  ^ory,  and 
presents  the  dangers  and  evils  of  modem 
indu^rial  civilisation  as  seen  from  a  per' 
8pec^tive  unusual  in  the  twentieth  century. 
— H. }.  S}(pmia.  De  Pauw  University. 

•  Bernhard  Diebold.  Das  Reich  ohne 

Mittc.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1938.  843 

pages. — In  1898,  in  Gottingen,  this  re' 
viewer  was  so  bold  as  to  ask  a  professor’s 
wife  why  educated  Germans  endured  the 
petty  tyranny  of  their  mediaeval  Emperor. 
She  replied  that  it  could  be  outgrown  na- 
rurally  in  the  world’s  irresi^ible  progress, 
without  revolution  or  bloodshed.  Now, 
after  forty  years,  this  Swiss'bom  author 
asks  a  similar  que^ion.  He  says:  “As  editor 
of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  from  1917  to 
1934, 1  was  in  a  con^nt  welter  of  confliA' 
ing  opinion.  I  met  everywhere  political  mot' 
alizers,  sophi^s  and  zealots,  but  almo^  no 
doers.  How  was  it  possible  for  didtatorship 
to  march  into  Germany  unresi^ed?’’  He 
makes  an  honeA  and  able  attempt  to  answer 
his  queAion,  mainly  by  describing  the 
moral  decay  of  the  family  of  a  patriotic  old 
bookseller  of  Frankfort,  and  especially  of 
his  soulless  daughter,  whose  life  begins  and 
ends  the  book  and  fills  perhaps  half  of  it. 
She  sells  herself  to  an  American  speculator, 
and  remains  the  evil  genius  of  the  family 
to  the  end.  The  book  has  eighty  charadters, 
and  they  all  talk  too  much.  There  is  very 
little  description  of  persons  or  scenery,  but 
endless  discussion.  Not  a  word  is  said  of 
the  outgrown  church,  but  the  book’s  one 
lesson  is  that  Germany’s  cata^rophe  was 
a  result  of  her  lack  of  moral  charadter. — 
Geo.  F.  Partridge.  Cambridge,  Massachu' 
setts. 

•  Hans  Fallada.  Der  eiseme  GuSlav. 

Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1938.  738  pages. 

6.50  and  7-50  marks. — A  few  months  ago 
died  in  Berlin,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  the 
coachman  Gu^v  Hartmann,  called  Der 
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eiseme  Guftav,  who  ten  years  ago  drove 
with  his  horse  Grasmus  from  Berlin  to 
Paris  and  back.  Hans  Fallada  has  made  this 
already  legendary  figure  the  center  of  his 
book.  It  is  not  a  biography.  The  life  of  the 
iron  Gu^v  is  the  ^ory  of  the  German 
people  during  the  eventful  years  from  1913 
to  1930. 

Der  eiseme  Guftav,  called  so  on  account 
of  his  iron  will,  which  is  often  only  ^ub' 
bomness,  sees  his  whole  world —  his  busi' 
ness  and  financial  security,  his  ideals,  his 
ftimily,  the  whole  order  of  things — crumble 
around  him  till  be  is  a  lonely,  bewildered, 
disillusioned,  almo&  bitter  old  man.  But 
one  supporting  quality  is  left  him,  his 
tenacity,  his  ingrained  sense  of  duty  and 
discipline.  He  keeps  doing  his  part,  uncom- 
plaining  but  also  uncompromising.  And 
once  more,  at  the  end  of  his  life  almo^, 
there  comes  to  him  new  recognition  and 
a  task  that  makes  life  worth  living,  new 
friends,  and  beA  of  all  a  new  ftuth  in  his 
fellow  men,  in  the  future  of  his  country, 
in  humanity. 

It  is  a  gripping,  often  depressing  pidturc 
that  unfolds  itself  before  the  reader.  It 
seems  almo^  unbelievable  that  the  German 
people  could  live  through  such  hardships 
as  they  endured  during  the  la^  years  of  the 
war  and  the  following  period  of  internal 
^rife  and  inflation.  In  the  la^  chapter  the 
Nazi  party  enters  the  pidture.  Although 
the  rise  of  Hitler  is  charadterized  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day,  of  a  new  hope,  it  is 
kept  entirely  in  the  background.  In  addi' 
tion  to  giving  a  vivid  description  of  those 
eventful  years  in  the  hiAory  of  the  German 
people,  the  book  is  an  excellent  Ipilturhw' 
torisches  document. — J.  Malthaner.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Henri  Fauconnier.  V tsioru.  Paris.  Stock. 

1938.  297  pages.  20  francs. — Several 
years  ago  appeared  a  Goncourt  Prize  novel, 
Malaisie,  which  won  for  Henri  Fauconnier 
a  wide  Anglo' American  audience.  Ensued 
a  long  inexplicable  silence,  now  happily 
broken  by  Visions,  which  can  be  regarded 
as  more  of  the  same  good  thing  .  .  .  with 
the  qualification  that  it  is  a  colledtion  of 
short  Tories  and  autobiographical  rxits 
having  Indian,  Algerian,  and  French 
locales  as  well  as  Malayan  ones.  In  these 
the  same  uneffiisive  under^nding  of 
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colonial  natives  and  Europeans,  the  same 
discreet  but  powerful  evocations  of  tropical 
life  and  nature,  and  that  brooding  sense  of 
De^iny  which  captivated  in  Malaisie.  And 
the  Ayle!  Free  of  vain  ornament  and  yet 
expressive  of  everything  essential,  it  grips 
by  a  certain  noble  pudor,  which,  while  not 
excluding  clarity'precision,  admits  of  an 
infinity  of  myfterious  overtones  that  give 
one  the  illusion  of  being  at  the  center 
of  life  itself. — Felix  Giovanelli.  University 
of  Illinois. 

•  Maurice  Gauchez.  Tignasse.  Louvain. 

Les  ^itions  Neggor.  1938.  267  pages. 

15  francs. — M.  Gauchez  belongs  to  the 
spiritual  family  of  Ulenspiegel.  It  is  hard 
to  escape  the  conviAion  that  the  immortal 
sprite,  aAive  during  the  occupation  as 
records  of  the  world  war  amply  prove, 
has  suggeAed  scenes  and  charaAers  for  this 
and  other  novels  of  the  author.  Tignasse  is 
certainly  one  of  his  reincarnations.  That 
will  indicate  the  thriUs  offered  by  the 
plot.  There  are  also  vivid  sketches  of  the 
foreAs  along  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier 
and  the  whole  is  enhanced  by  the  pic' 
turesque  dialeA  of  the  peasants — gracious' 
ly  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  the  unini' 
dated.  Tlieir  patois  is  in  turn  set  off  by  the 
Latin  phrases  with  which  the  retired  peda' 
gogue,  M.  Napolfrwi  Laloyaux,  loves  to 
mark  his  personality.  He  too  translates  for 
the  ruAics — and  for  other  ignoramuses.  He 
is  perhaps  the  moA  sympathetic  figure  in 
the  Aory,  because  of  the  humor  with  which 
he  is  portrayed.  His  motto — ^uid  sit  futu' 
rum  eras  fuge  quaerere — brings  him  to  a 
heroic  death,  avenged  by  his  young  disciple 
who  spilled  blood  on  this  occasion.  The 
whole  book  is  vibrant  with  antitheses  and 
with  life:  when  Tignasse  is  not  on  some 
breathtaking  mission,  he  can  play  at  hop' 
scotch  with  other  children  of  his  age. 
Tragedy  and  comedy  mingle  with  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  the  poetry  of  woodland  to 
give  one  of  the  moA  thrilling  war  novels 
I  have  read. — Ben).  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

•  E.  G.  Kolbenheyer.  Das  gottgelobte 
Herz.  Miinchen.  Langen'Muller.1938. 

537  pages.  7.50  marks. — A  tremendous 
amount  of  Audy  and  research  muA  have 
gone  into  the  making  of  this  novel.  On 
every  page  it  shows  a  profound  and  mas' 
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terful  comprehension  of  the  political  ten' 
sions,  the  language,  the  religious  life  and 
myAical  currents  of  14th  century  southern 
Germany.  Margaret  Ebner  is  “das  gott' 
gelobte  Herz.”  Her  religious,  patrician 
childhood,  her  early  contaA  with  a  disci' 
pie  of  MeiAer  Eckhart,  and  her  many 
years  of  convent  life  are  portrayed  with 
a  sincerity  of  psychological  insight  that 
muA  seem  especially  convincing  to  readers 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  myAicism. 
Ultimately  Aigmatisation  comes,  the  high' 
eA  sign  of  the  fusing  flame  of  pure  love  on 
the  part  of  the  Divine  Bridegroom.  It  is  a 
great  day  for  the  Convent  of  Medin' 
gen.  This  fa  A  is  duly  appreciated  by  Louis 
the  Bavarian,  who  seeks  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  it.  From  the  seclusion  of 
monaAic  cells  Margaret  and  many  like  her 
influenced  profoundly  the  teeming,  tuT' 
bulent  life  of  their  epoch. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Jorge  de  Lima.  A  tunica  inconsubtil. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Cooperativa  cultural 

Guanabara.  1938.  322  pages. — The  author 
of  this  book  is  one  of  the  moA  original  and 
intense  poets  of  contemporary  Brazil.  He 
began  as  a  lyric  poet,  impeccable  in  form, 
marmorean,  Parnassian.  Then  he  evolved 
into  a  second  poetic  aspeA,  freer  and  more 
appealing.  He  became  the  ardent  singer  of 
Brazilian  landscape  and  human  types, 
especially  in  the  northweA  of  his  magnif' 
icent  country.  For  this  purpose  he  created 
rhythms  of  the  moA  personal  charaAer, 
accomplishing  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of 
purification  or  Aylization  of  popular  poet' 
ry.  This  laA  book  of  his  marks  a  new 
aspeA  of  the  varied  artiAry  which  pro' 
duced  those  extraordinarily  popular  works 
Bangui  and  Esa  negra  Ful6.  But  Jorge  de 
Lima  is  no  longer  the  objeAive,  popular 
poet.  His  lyricism  has  become  profoundly 
subjeAive,  infused  with  the  moA  delicate 
spirituality.  It  is  true  that  the  type  is  not 
entirely  new  in  the  work  of  Jorge  de  Lima. 
In  many  of  his  objeAive  poems  there  were 
traces  of  this  ChriAian  tenderness,  this 
myAic  ardor, which  glow  in  these  beautiful 
and  profound  poems  like  a  conAellation  of 
dreams  and  yearnings. — GaStdn  Pigueira. 
Montevideo. 

•  Frangois  Mauriac.  Les  Chemins  de  la 
mer.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  332  pages. 

— Mauriac's  fine  and  thoughtful  new  book 
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narrates  the  tragedy  caused  by  the  Co^' 
dot  femily  in  the  lives  of  the  Revolus. 
But  the  cruel  deeds  of  the  Co^dots  bear 
fruit  in  equal  tragedy  in  their  own  lives. 
Confronted  with  disgrace  and  sorrow,  one 
of  the  charadters  commits  suicide,  another 
turns  to  shameless  debauchery,  another 
marries  hazily  to  satisfy  his  sexual  crav' 
ings,  ^ill  another  joins  the  African  army, 
the  two  mothers  die  of  grief,  and  only 
one.  Rose  Revolu,  perhaps  moA  bitterly 
disappointed  of  all,  has  the  courage  to 
weather  the  Aorm.  As  the  Aory  closes, 
she  is  seen  riding  away  in  a  ^reet'Car  in  the 
mi^  of  the  early  morning,  abandoning  all 
that  she  has  worked  to  preserve  of  her 
fmily's  e^te  and  legacy.  She  goes  to 
begin  a  hopeful  new  life. — Thus  has  Mau' 
riac  shown  the  very  different  readions  of 
members  of  the  same  families  to  the  crises 
of  life.  Mod  of  us  are  pushed  rudely  about 
like  pawns;  only  a  few  are  able  to  resid  and 
conquer,  thereby  making  their  way  to  the 
sea,  their  dediny. — H.  G.  SI{omia.  Dc' 
Pauw  University. 

•  Kaj  Munk.  Han  sidder  ved  Smeltedi' 
glen.  Kfibenhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk  For' 
lag.  1938. 78  pages.  3.50  kroner. — Henning 
Kehler,  Danish  correspondent  of  the  Swed' 
ish  Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin,  says  in 
the  Odtober  number,  1938:  “Aret  1938 
gir  vad  litteraturen  betraffar  i  KAJ 
MUNKs  tecken.”  This  gifted  Jutland 
pador  has  in  the  lad  decade  produced  over 
a  doaen  literary  works,  including  several 
plays.  He  Sits  by  the  Melting  Pot  is  a  drama 
of  the  Jewish  quedion  in  Germany.  The 
dramatid  apparently  takes  an  impartial 
attitude,  simply  unfolding  the  effeds  of 
anti'Semitism,  when  it  breaks  out  in  a 
placid  provincial  university.  Professor 
Mensch,  didinguished  archeologid,  refuses 
a  national  didindion  rather  than  didort 
his  scientific  conclusions  in  support  of 
racial  theories  to  which  he  cannot  sulv 
scribe,  and  finally  declares  his  intention  to 
marry  his  secretary,  although  she  has 
admitted  Jewish  ancedry.  Banishment 
within  twelve  hours  is  then  the  lot  of  the 
couple  indead  of  didindion. 

The  play  was  daged  at  the  Folketeater 
in  Copenhagen.  A  friend  of  the  under' 
signed,  now  an  American'Seandinavian 
fellow  in  Sweden,  writes  that  it  was  also 
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put  on  at  the  Vasa  Theater  in  Stockholm, 
where  it  was  the  success  of  the  season. — 
Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Josef  Ponten.  Vol1{  auf  dem  Wege. 

Rxman  der  deutschen  Unruhe:  Die 
Heiligen  der  letzten  Tage.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlagsandalt.  1938.  520  pages. 
6.50  marks. — Novels  which,  in  addition  to 
their  individual  theme,  mirror  the  signifr 
icant  tendencies  of  their  country  and  their 
period,  are  very  important.  As  Hans  Grimm 
embodies  Germany’s  colonial  demands,  so 
Ponten,  in  this  book  as  in  his  earlier  ones, 
presents  the  “Drang  nach  Oden.”  Jud  at 
present  the  trek  of  the  German  immigrants 
from  the  Rhineland  and  Swabia  down  the 
Danube  to  the  Ukraine  has  the  highed 
aduality.  Ponten  once  more  proves  himself 
a  mader  of  geographical  and  folkway 
description.  In  the  travels  of  the  immigra' 
tion  agent  and  in  the  long  Danube  journey 
of  the  immigrants,  a  living  pidture  devel' 
ops  which  should  furnish  ^e  American 
reader  a  vivid  impression  of  South  Germany 
and  the  Danube  countries.  Life  in  all  its 
fulness  moves  pad  us.  There  are  pages 
which  are  cheerful  and  witty,  but  there  is 
also  the  ghadly  tragedy  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  on  the  journey  through  Rou' 
mania.  Along  with  the  colledtive  fate  of 
the  German  pioneers  we  view  the  thrilling 
drama  of  the  lords  and  princes;  along  with 
the  “deutsche  Unruhe”  in  its  sublimity 
and  tragedy,  the  calm  idyll  of  the  Aachen 
Conference  of  1818,  which,  as  a  tragically 
unsuccessful  effort  to  give  Europe  peace 
and  order ,very  definitely  suggeds  compari' 
son  with  the  quite  as  unsuccessful  “peace' 
making”of  Versailles  a  hundred  years  later. 
A  maderpiece  of  culture'hidorical  por' 
trayal  is  the  picture  of  life  in  Aachen,  and 
there  are  complete  psychological  portraits 
of  the  chief  actors,  the  kings  and  their 
datesmen,  Mettemich,  Stein,  Wellington, 
and  above  all  Czar  Alexander,  absolute 
Lord  of  the  Ead  and  at  the  same  time  the 
only  real  liberal  and  idealid  in  the  group. 
His  generous  dreams  are  wrecked  on  the 
hard  rocks  of  the  selfish  play  of  intereds. 
But  he  does  accomplish  a  pradical  work 
of  colonization  in  his  own  Empire,  into 
which,  like  his  grandmother  Catherine,  he 
brings  the  German  religious  sedarians,the 
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“Heiligen.” — Felix  Wassermann.  Bcrkc' 
ley,  California. 

•  Nino  Salvaneschi.  Madonna  Pazienza. 

Milano.  Corbaccio.  1937-  346  pages. 

12  lire. — Neverbeforchas  Salvaneschi  suc' 
cecded  in  writing  a  ^ory  so  captivating  in 
plot,  so  well  balanced,  rich  in  spiritual 
content  and  harmonious  in  ^yle. 

Around  Clara,  the  young  mother  of  a 
sick  child,  is  a  group  of  men  of  different 
types:  doAors,  prie^s,  business  men, 
arti^,  writers.  Her  husband  has  long  ago 
deserted  her,  but  she  lives  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  perfedt  light,  as  if  she  were  made 
of  the  same  ^uff  as  the  saints  of  the  Um¬ 
brian  land  where  she  was  bom.  She  offers 
her  hopelessly  ill  child  for  experiments 
that  will  save  the  lives  of  other  children; 
she  is  the  inspiration  for  sculpture  and 
poetry;  and  her  friends  call  her  “Madonna 
Pazienza.” 

The  delicate  texture  of  the  ^ory  is  not 
at  all  pious,  but  ftrangely  invigorating, 
and  it  contains  some  of  the  be^  pages  of 
Salvaneschi,  real  poetry  in  prose.  This  is 
another  of  this  author’s  books  which  is  a 
proof  that  blindness  can  give  a  good  writer 
real  light  and  imagination. — AnacletaCan' 
dida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

•  Alfonsina  Stomi.  Mascarilla  y  trebol. 

Buenos  Aires.  “El  Ateneo.”  1938. 

224  pages. — The  la^  work  of  one  of  the 
fineA  wcMnan  poets  in  the  world.  It  was 
published  only  a  few  months  before 
its  author  ended  her  own  life  by  throwing 
herself  into  the  troubled,  Aeel-colored 
waters  of  the  Mar  de  la  Plata,  la^  Odtober. 
Alfonsina  Stomi  was  the  fir*  poetess  of 
the  Argentine.  No  one  else  was  so  skilful 
at  realizing  in  intense  and  sympathetic 
verses  the  very  soul  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Other  poets  have  sung  of  a  particular 
square,  *reet  or  tone  of  the  popular 
“portena”  consciousness.  But  only  Alfon¬ 
sina  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  great 
southern  city.  Her  Versos  a  la  tristeza  de 
Buenos  Aires,  published  in  her  volume 
Ocre,  are  completely  successful  in  that 
regard.  In  all  her  books,  in  El  duke  dano,  in 
Irremediablemente,  Languidez,  Mundo  de 
siete  pozos,  palpitates  the  soul  of  a  woman 
in  the  great  city,  with  her  dreams,  her 
disappointments,  her  fine  irony. — In  this 


la*  volume,  Alfonsina,  whose  favorite 
poets  were  Baudelaire  and  Rilke,  was 
evolving  toward  a  more  quintessential  and 
personal  poetry.  Many  of  these  poems  arc 
frankly  superreali*ic.  The  author  has 
created  her  own  new  form,  which  she  calls 
the  “antisonete.”  It  is  an  endecasyllabic 
sonnet,  with  marked  accentuation,  but 
absolutely  without  rhyme.  It  retains  the 
synthetic  charaAer  of  the  classic  sonnet, 
with  the  definite  separation  of  quatrains 
and  tercets,  in  an  ascensional  march. — 
GaHSn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Le  Cahier  de  Francois 
Stienon.  Vol.  I.  Bruxelles.  Les  Edi¬ 
tions  de  Belgique.  1938.  192  pages.  15 
Belgian  francs. — La  Cite  Fortifiee.  Vol.  II. 
Bmxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1939. 
181  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. —  The  For' 
tified  City  symbolizes  family  solidarity  and 
Francois  Stienon  is  intere*ed  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  family  and  of  his  hamlet  from 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth.  The  author  is  in 
revolt  again*  the  conventional  fieftion  of 
artificial  dialogue  and  extraordinary  ad¬ 
venture.  We  have  then  the  homely  chron¬ 
icle  of  village  life  with  vivid  portraits  of 
peasants  and  convincing  analysis  of  their 
reaAion  to  European  events  which  were 
forced  on  their  notice.  Dete*ing  the 
imperial  circus-rider  who  offered  heca¬ 
tombs  of  youth  to  his  frenzy  of  conque*, 
they  are  ready  to  shed  the  la*  drop  of 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  hearths. — 
There  is  much  of  the  author  himself  in 
Francois  Stienon,  who,  like  Jean  Claram- 
baux,  becomes  a  schoolma*er:  he  gives 
even  clearer  expression  to  the  social  and 
political  idealism  which  is  often  branded 
as  radicalism.  For  two  months  he  could 
not  sleep  when  “des  hommes  qui  avaient 
simplement  reclame  les  droits  evidents  du 
peuple  furent  condamn6s  a  mort.  .  .  .  Jc 
n’^tais  pas  ne  pour  une  vie  unie,”  he  adds: 
“j’ai  porte  jusqu'aujourd’hui  une  camisole 
de  force.  Bien  que  je  sois  un  homme  sans 
ambition,  je  considere  que  j’ai  manqu6 
ma  tache  qui  etait  de  precher  au  peuple, 
sur  les  places  publiques,  la  dignit^  dans  la 
liberte  et  la  fratemite  dans  I’egalite.”  The 
reader  cannot  escape  the  convidtion  that 
Jean  Tousseul  too  feels  that  he  might 
well  have  died  in  prison,  on  a  barricade  or 
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on  a  scaffold. — As  a  whole  these  volumes 
are  inferior  in  arti^ic  charm  to  Jean  Cld' 
rambaux  and  L'Epine  Blanche,  although 
they  are  611ed  with  admirable  reali^ic 
touches  denoting  knowledge  of  the  many 
and  varied  charadters  portrayed.  Perhaps 
nothing  that  the  author  has  written  is 
more  essential  for  a  clear  under^nding 
of  his  own  philosophy  of  life. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Stefan  Wendt.  Insel  im  Vaterland. 

Zurich.  Oprecht.  1938.  341  pages. — 
The  scene  of  this  novel  is  Germany  Ln  the 
year  1933.  The  adtion  is  at  times  gripping, 
at  almo^  all  times  the  charadterizations 
are  excellent,  and  the  events  themselves 
are  as  laden  with  tragic  implications  as 
they  mu^  have  been  in  reality  for  many 
a  German  in  that  year. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  char' 
adlers  hgure  in  the  book,  and  although 
the  members  of  the  Bode  family  perhaps 
play  a  slightly  more  prominent  role  than 
any  other  charadters  as  a  group,  it  is  dif' 
ficult  to  summarize  the  ^ory  in  any  way 
other  than  to  say  that  it  describes  the 
cffedts  of  the  “Party’s  advent”  to  power 
as  felt  by  a  cross'sedtion  of  the  population 
of  an  unnamed  small  city.  A  ^orm  trooper, 
a  joumali^,  an  indu^riali^,  a  ^te's 
attorney,  a  Jewish  professor,  a  Jewish 
indent’s  family,  a  landed  nobleman 
(whose  peaceful  retreat  in  the  country  gives 
rise  to  the  not  very  welhchosen  title),  and 
many  other  persons  move  through  the 
ftory.  Although  it  is  clear  where  the 
author’s  sympathies  are,  the  book  is 
written  with  quiet  irony  rather  than  bit' 
terness,  and  is  thereby  all  the  more  effeC' 
tive. — Robert  H.  Weidman.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

AAA 

“.  .  .  After  twenty  years  I  have  taken 
up  again,  to  re'tead,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  that  I  ^udied  at  school  and  now 
I  find  in  them  a  pleasure  that  I  did  not  then 
even  suspedt.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
romantic  ma^rpieces  that  I  had  to  read 
secretly  because  they  were  forbidden  in  the 
college  now  seem  to  me  unreadable.” — 
Ignazio  Silone,  in  Twice  a  Tear,  New  York. 

”...  I  have  no  personal  theory  of  art. 
But  I  admire  very  much  the  theories  of 
those  who  have  them  and  I  find  that  they 


are  all  corredt  even  when  they  contradidt 
each  other.  I  should  not  be  reproached  as 
being  negligent  for  not  having  an  art 
theory.  Had  I  known  as  early  as  my  youth 
that  I  would  end  by  becoming  a  writer, 
then,  of  course,  I  also  would  have  equipped 
myself  with  a  theory,  but  I  became  a  writer 
by  mischance.  Now  literary  creation  has 
become,  for  me,  my  way  of  living.” — 
Ignazio  Silone,  in  Twice  a  Tear. 

“The  Floral  Games  were  created  by  the 
troubadours  of  Languedoc  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  in^ituticm  ^ill  exi^s  in 
various  countries.  Jeux  Floraux,  we  learn, 
have  been  organized  in  Madagascar,  an 
island  rich  in  folklore  and  in  notable  poets. 
One  of  the  mo*  famous  of  these  poets 
committed  suicide  in  1937.  He  was  Jean' 
Joseph  Rabearivelo.  When  he  died  he  left 
a  letter  which  said :  T  send  a  la*  kiss  to  the 
works  of  Baudelaire .  .  .  it  is  3  o’clock .  .  . 
I  am  going  to  drink.  I  have  drunk.  Mary, 
little  ones,  I  am  thinking  of  you,  my  la* 
thoughts  are  for  you.  I  am  taking  a  little 
sugar ...  I  feel  better .  .  .  It’s  the  end. . .” 
— From  Cervantes,  Habana.  (Jean'Joseph 
Rabearivelo  joined  the  *aff  of  correspon' 
dents  of  Boo^s  Abroad  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death). 

“Gino  Arias,  eminent  professor  of  po' 
litical  economy,  and  Attiglio  Momigliano, 
eminent  critic  and  professor  of  Italian 
literature,  have  been  dismissed  from  their 
University  chairs  in  Italy  because  of  their 
Jewish  origin.” — From  Cervantes,  Habana. 

“The  Anrede  in  der  dritten  Person  (‘Ha' 
ben  Herr  Professor  schon  gehort?’)  has 
been  forbidden  by  the  Reichsinnenmini*er 
in  official  conversations.” — From  The 
German  Quarterly. 

“.  .  .  The  lingui*ic  contra*  between 
English  and  Magyar  is  immediate  and 
absolute  ....  If  English  is  a  trumpet  or  a 
pipe'organ,  Hungarian  is  a  flute  or  a  pianO' 
forte.  .  .  .  Modem  English  almo*  equals 
Turkish  in  the  extent  to  which  its  original 
native  elements  have  been  engulfed  in  a 
flood  of  borrowings  from  other  languages. . . 
Hungarian  men  of  letters  from  Kazinezy’s 
day  down  to  our  own  have  sought  zealously 
and  continually  to  preserve  the  native 
Turanian  chara*er  of  their  mother' 
tongue.” — Watson  Kirkconnell,  in  The 
Hungarian  Quarterly. 
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•  M.  Flad.  Le  Latin  de  VEglise.  Paris,  francs. — Beginning  with  the  work  of 


Descl^e  de  Brouwer.  1938.  342  pages. 
— M.  Flad  of  rin^itut  Gr^gorien  de  Paris 
has  here  revised  and  retitled  her  Cours  de 
Latin  liturgique  which  has  already  run 
through  several  editions.  The  result  is  a 
useful  grammar,  almo^  elementary,  of  the 
Latin  of  the  Church.  The  book  is  not  in' 
tended  for  children  juA  beginning  the 
Latin,  though  its  pages  unfold  so  clearly 
and  simply  that  by  it  an  adult  could  guide 
himself  quickly  to  an  adequate  reading 
knowledge  of  liturgical  Latin.  To  develop 
that  ability  has  been  M.  Flad's  goal;  I 
believe  she  has  accomplished  it  notably. 

Conventional  pages  of  paradigms  are 
replaced  by  charts  which  show  at  a  glance 
not  one,  but  all  the  conjugations  of  a  sys' 
tern,  or  all  the  declensions  of  noun  or 
adjective.  These  would  be  mo^  helpful 
to  anyone  attempting  to  recover  the  slip' 
ping  Latin  of  his  youth. — Edward  Murray 
Clar\.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Lt.  Colonel  de  Thomasson.  Le5  CuriO' 
sites  de  la  langue  frangaise.  ^tude  de 

s^mantique.  Paris.  Larousse.  1938.  285 
pages. — An  entertaining  &udy  of  the 
changing  through  the  ages  of  French  words 
and  phrases,  sometimes  traced  from  the 
Latin,  compared  now  and  then  to  Spanish, 
Italian,  German  and  other  languages;  cov' 
ering  every-day  talk,  slang,  special  terminol¬ 
ogy  of  trades,  sports,  and  games,  etc.; 
with  a  ^tudy  of  Corneille’s  and  Racine's 
glossary,  and  some  attention  to  the  French 
of  Canada  and  Belgium.  Short  excursions 
into  psychology,  hiAory,  manners  and 
cuAoms  of  various  epochs,  as  well  as 
frequent  quotations  from  the  makers  add 
a  piquant  savor.  A  nice  little  working 
reference  book  for  a  ^udent  of  French. 

“II  semble  qu’il  en  soit  des  mots  comme 
des  gens:  ils  ne  prennent  pas  de  force  en 
vicillissant.” — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Marc  Bischoff.  La  police  scientifique. 
Paris.  Payot.  1938.  236  pages.  36 


Alphonse  Bertillon  in  1879,  this  book 
traces  the  progress  of  scientific  methods 
in  the  detedtion  of  crime.  The  in^ruments 
of  precision  used  in  accurate  measurements, 
such  as  cameras  for  making  microphoto- 
graphs,  and  gauges  for  identifying  firearms 
and  projeAiles,  are  described.  Among  the 
crimes  cited  are  homicide,  burglary,  arson, 
forgery,  and  counterfeiting.  The  science 
of  detecting  forgery  has  progressed  so  far 
that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  deceive 
the  expert.  Microscopic  examination  and 
chemical  reactions  supplement  each  other 
almost  perfectly.  Numerous  case  hi^ories 
and  illuArative  photographs  add  intere^  to 
the  scientific  principles  laid  down. — Cdl- 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Pierre  Clerget  et  Marcel  Clerget.  La 
France  dans  le  monde.  Paris.  Payot. 

1938. 281  pages.  32  francs. — This  volume  is 
in  the  Payot  Collection  de  Documents  et  de 
Temoignages  pour  servir  d  I'hiftoire  de  notre 
temps.  It  is  an  excellent  compendium  of 
moA  useful  information  about  France  and 
the  French  Empire.  The  authors  have 
divided  their  book  into  several  convenient 
seAions:  1)  The  Country;  2)  the  territorial 
formation  and  the  fadtors  of  expansion; 
3)  the  populations;  4)  the  political  and 
social  problems  of  colonization;  5)  political 
geography;  6)  economic  life.  There  are 
many  maps,  graphs  and  a  brief  bibliography. 
While  many  readers  will  disagree  here  and 
there  with  certain  inferences  and  conclu¬ 
sions  and  points  of  view  of  the  authors,  no 
reader  can  fail  to  derive  from  the  book  an 
insight  into  the  significance  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  France  in  the  modern  world.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  contemporary  history  and  of  con¬ 
temporary  world  politics  will  find  it  of 
di^indt  value. — Harry  N*  Howard.  Miami 
University. 

•  Claude  Farrere.  Le  grand  drame  de 
I'Asie.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1938.  196 

pages.  15  francs. — It  is  difficult  to  review 
this  book  especially  when  one  has  long 
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been  an  admirer  of  Claude  Farr^re.  For 
while  one  is  more  than  eager  to  recogni^ 
his  right  to  his  own  opinion,  one  cannot 
escape  the  thought  that  every  page  in  it 
proves  that  he  has  been  gullible  to  a  con' 
siderable  degree  and  that  he  sees  only  what 
he  wants  to  see  and  as  he  wants  to  see  it. 

He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Japan;  one  can 
well  agree  with  him  in  that.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  accept  all  his  assumptions  that  in 
everything  Japan  is  perfedt,  while  his  de' 
nunciation  of  China  and  all  things  Chinese 
is  so  sweeping  and  bitter  as  to  make  the 
reader  feel  suspicious  and  somewhat  in' 
dignant.  As  for  the  arguments  advanced  to 
emphasize  the  perfedt  innocence  of  Japan 
in  the  present  crisis,  they  are  cruder  and 
more  absurd  than  one  would  expedt  of  a 
person  of  the  intelledtual  caliber  of  M  Far' 
rcre.  Of  course,  C.  Farrere  was  not  influ' 
enced  by  the  reception  and  homage  offered 
him  in  Japan.  No!  No! — Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Bernard  Lavergne.  Munich,  Defaite 
des  Democraties.  Paris.  Alcan.  1939. 
— Professor  Lavergne  of  the  University  of 
Lille,  editor  of  L' Annie  Politique,  strongly 
criticizes  the  policy  of  France  and  England 
since  the  Abyssinian  War.  He  contends 
that  something  more  than  the  supremacy 
of  German  or  Anglo-French  imperialism  is 
at  ^ke  in  Europe.  France  and  England 
represent  the  dvilization  under  which  the 
greater  progress  has  been  achieved.  Nazi 
Germany  represents  a  new  culture  which, 
if  imposed  on  Europe,  will  take  a  large 
sedtion  of  mankind  back  several  centuries. 
He  does  not  believe  that  Germany  would 
have  gone  to  war  if  France  and  England 
had  been  hrmer  on  the  que^ion  of  Czecho' 
Slovakia,  and  he  supports  this  view  with 
full  and  accurate  documentation.  He  shows 
how  France  and  England  will  be  obliged 
to  do  later  on,  and  in  more  difficult  cir' 
cum^nces,  what  they  refused  to  do  in 
September,  1938,  namely  to  give  adtive 
support  to  smaller  European  countries 
attacked  or  threatened  by  Nazism.  The 
inference  is  that  the  threat  of  force  rather 
than  the  use  of  force  has  made  possible 
the  expansion  of  the  Third  Reich,  and 
that  the  threat  of  force,  without  actual 
recourse  to  its  use,  will  probably  be  enough 


to  put  an  end  to  that  expansion. — Max 
Salvadori.  The  St.  Lawrence  University. 

•  Charles  Monheim.  Colonisation.  Pa' 
ris.  Larose.  1938. — Many  countries 

are  today  claiming  colonies.  Not  only 
Italy,  Germany  and  Japan,  but  Poland, 
Spain  and  some  smaller  countries  tend  to 
follow  a  policy  which  should  give  them 
greater  “living  space,”  and  share  the  delu' 
sion  that  wealtffi  and  square  miles  are 
diredly  related.  M.  Monheim,  a  well 
known  Belgian  writer  on  colonial  prob- 
lems,  summarizes  in  this  small  book  the 
motives  which  brought  about  colonial  ex' 
pansion  in  the  pa^,  and  discusses  the 
various  sy^ems  adopted  by  European  coun' 
tries  in  the  admini^ration  of  their  colonies. 
He  6nds  that  totalitarian  and  semi'totali' 
tarian  ^tes,  like  Italy  or  Portugal,  keep 
the  inhabitants  of  their  colonies  in  a  per' 
manent  ^te  of  inferiority,  discourage  ^U' 
cation  and  avoid  all  measures  which  would 
help  the  natives  to  progress.  This  policy 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  a  colony  can  be 
developed  only  through  the  induAry  of 
settlers  from  the  mother'country  and  that 
the  only  fundlion  of  the  natives  is  to 
provide  cheap  labor.  But  England  and  Hob 
land,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  France  and 
Belgium,  are  trying  today  to  raise  the  inteb 
ledtual  and  economic  Standard  of  the  natives 
in  their  possessions,  believing  that  the  mo^ 
efficient,  most  rapid  and  least  expensive 
way  to  increase  the  value  of  a  colony  is  by 
putting  the  native  population  in  a  position 
to  increase  their  own  adivities. — Max 
Salvadori  The  St.  Lawrence  University. 

•  Eug^e  Pepin.  Le  Panamericanisme. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1938. 224  pages. 

15  francs. — That  the  United  States  is  not 
alone  in  trying  to  lure  South  American 
business  is  evident  in  this  very  thorough 
Study  of  Pan' Americanism,  from  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  word  in  the  ?(ew  Tor\ 
Evening  Poit,  March  5,  1888,  to  its  lateA 
use  by  Roosevelt  in  his  King^n,  Canada, 
speech  of  Augu^  18,  1938. 

Making  use  of  Pan' American  Union 
Bulletins  and  British  Annual  South 
American  Handbooks,  the  French  Jons' 
consulte'adjoint  du  MiniSt^re  des  Afr 
faires  ^trang^res  gives  an  abundance  of 
fadts  and  6gures  about  physical,  commer' 
dal,  hi^rical,  cultural  phases  of  Hispano' 
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America.  He  sees  a  future  ftrengthening 
of  Pan' American  bcmds  and  intere^. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Marius  Richard.  La  Femme  d  tout 
fane.  Paris.  Fernand  Aubier.  1938. 

200  pages.  16.50  francs. — ^The  new  Collec' 
tion  Esprit,  an  “inurnment  of  researches,” 
is  an  amplification  and  continuation  of  the 
review  Esprit.  The  eight  volumes  already 
published  deal  with  such  problems  as 
reform  of  the  econanic  syAem,  the  Gath' 
olic  Church  in  the  fece  of  coming  revolu' 
tion,  the  corredtion  of  abuses  of  the  police 
syAem,  and  human  liberty  through  coUec' 
tive  organization.  Richard,  poet,  noveli^' 
author  of  Proces — and  dramatic,  contrilv 
utes  La  Femme  d  tout  faire,  a  somewhat 
disconneAed  scries  of  meditations,  whose 
central  chara<^r  is  his  charwexnan.  La 
Mennais’s  words,  “Never  did  one  aspire 
so  ardently  to  a  new  order  of  things,” 
which  app)ears  as  the  foreword,  well  sum 
up  the  theme.  Using  forcefully  irony  and 
comparisons,  Richard  lays  bare  the  abuses 
of  our  times,  the  trivialities  of  the  idle  rich, 
the  indifference  and  the  scorn  of  the  well' 
tO'do  toward  the  poor,  the  miserliness  of 
the  land  and  h<Story  owner  to  the  laborer. 
The  Church  is  not  altogether  without  its 
share  of  blame.  The  thoughtful  reader  mu^ 
admit  the  truth  of  Richard's  observations 
and  foresee  with  him  the  coming  day  when 
the  beauty  of  labor  and  the  solid  virtues 
of  the  worker  will  be  recognized. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Luigi  Sturzo.  Politique  et  Morale. 
Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1938. — There  is 

in  France,  probably  more  than  in  any 
country,  a  ^rong  and  well'organized 
hbcral  movement  among  the  Catholics. 
Bloud  Gay’s  Cahiers  de  la  ?{ouvelle 
Joumee  series  appropriately  includes  this 
work  by  a  leader  of  the  Italian  Catholic 
democratic  party  who  is  now  an  exile 
in  London.  The  former  professor  of  sociob 
ogy  and  philosophy  in  the  great  seminary 
of  Caltagirone  discusses  some  of  the  prob' 
lems  which  arise  from  the  conflict  between 
politics  and  ethics.  He  believes  that  a  true 
Chriftian  muA  be  a  liberal  because  “the 
fundamental  principle  of  Chri^ianity  is 
respcA  for  the  human  personality.”  Par' 
ticularly  intere^ing  and  rich  in  thought 
is  the  chapter  in  which  he  explains  die 


views  of  the  Church  on  the  necessity  of 
limiting  two  in^itutions  which  grow 
naturally  in  human  societies  but  whose 
development  can  be  harmful:  organized 
political  power  and  property.  He  also 
deals  at  length  with  the  problem  of  the 
participation  of  Catholics  in  the  politics  of 
the  country  in  which  they  may  be  located. 
He  supports  with  extracts  from  recent 
papal  encyclicals  the  view  that  a  Catholic 
can  belong  to  any  party  provided  he  does 
not  betray  his  ethics  and  his  metaphysics. 
— Max  Salvadori.  The  St.  Lawrence  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Abbe  Vall6e.  La  parabole  du  For' 
geron.  Texte  et  Commentaire.  Paris. 

Spes.  1938.  134  pages.  9  francs. — The 
Parable  of  the  Smith  has  appeared  before, 
but  it  is  supplemented  in  this  edition  by  a 
lucid  and  earned  commentary  which 
amounts  to  a  placing  of  the  present  probH 
lem  of  industry. — ^The  parable  runs  to  the 
effect  that  the  smith’s  hammer,  after  serv' 
ing  him  docilely  for  years,  all  at  once 
begins  to  grow  until  it  is  larger  than  the 
smith.  Once  the  servant,  the  hammer 
becomes  the  nui^er.  It  forces  the  smith  to 
emigrate  to  the  unwholesome  city.It  comes 
to  tyrannize  o\  er  labor,  over  capital,  over 
society.  The  problem,  this  eloquent 
churchman  argues,  can  be  solved  only  by 
the  apph’cation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
Karl  Marx,  he  demurely  reminds  us,  came 
to  save  the  proletariat,  whereas  Jesus 
Chri^  came  to  save  mankind.  And  again: 
“On  ne  meurt  pas  pour  un  interet,  on  ne 
meurt  que  pour  une  croyance  et  une 

fbi . ”  The  encouraging  recent  social 

and  economic  achievements  of  certain 
Catholic  organizations  in  we^m  Europe 
seem  to  offer  presumptive  evidence  that 
there  is  truth  in  the  Abbe’s  contention. — 
H.  fC.  L. 

•  Med&in  G6n6ral  R.  Brice.  Les  Espoirs 
de  T^apoleon  d  Sainte'Helene.  Paris. 

Payot.  1938.  302  pages.  32  francs. — Three 
parts.  The  fir^.  La  Captivite,  and  the 
third.  La  Maladie,  are  frmiliar  ^uff.  Not 
so  full,  and  not  so  well  organized,  as 
Aubry’s  excellent  St.  Helena.  The  new 
element  is  in  Part  II:  Daru  VAttente: 
waiting.  Did  Napoleon  actually  enter' 
tain  the  hope  that  he  might  be  rescued? 
He  knew,  at  any  rate,  that  an  escape 
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engineered  by  himself  was  out  of  the 
que^ion.  The  hope  was  vague  at  beA. 
The  hypothesis  that,  if  liberated,  Napo' 
leon  might  have  sought  a  new  Empire  in 
America  has  been  worked  out  by  H.  A. 
L.  Fisher,  in  an  amusing  chapter  of  If,  or 
History  Re'nnitten. 

There  were  a  number  of  people  who 
were  dreaming  of  such  an  adventure.  No 
proof  that  Napoleon  ever  had  any  dire  A 
communication  with  them.  Joseph  Bona' 
parte,  timid  if  you  like,  sensible  if  you 
prefer,  gave  them  a  few  kindly,  non'Com' 
mittal  words,  a  meal,  a  small  sum  of  money. 
So  the  chapter  heads  of  this  second  part 
have  a  rather  disheartened  ring:  Duplicity, 
Deception,  Fiction,  An  Equivocal  Adven' 
ture,  Velleities,  and  finally  Divagations.  We 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  piduresque  Jean  Laf- 
fitte,  and  a  fairly  full  account  of  the  Broth' 
ers  Lallemand’s  deplorably  mismanaged  un' 
dertaking,  Le  Champ  d’Asile.  The  field  was 
worth  exploring,  if  only  to  edablish  that 
it  was  barren. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Jean  D’Eudeville.  1912;  Preface  de  la 
Guerre.  Paris.  Spes.  1938.  190  pages. 
12  francs. — The  year  1912  was  notable 
for  the  accession  of  M.  Poincar^  to  the  pre' 
miership,  the  Italian  conqued  of  Libya, 
the  failure  of  the  Haldane  Mission,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Balkan  Wars.  These  events 
condituted  in  some  sense  a  preface  to  the 
World  War.  But  why  this  year  should  be 
picked  out  for  isolated  treatment  is  not 
clear — unless  indeed  M.  D’Eudeville  in' 
tends  to  follow  it  with  other  volumes. 
Nor  has  the  author  anything  new  to  say. 
Such  an  important  and  ticklish  quedion  as 
Poincare’s  recall  of  the  peace'loving  French 
Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  M.  Georges 
Louis,  on  which  the  reader  would  gladly 
learn  the  truth,  is  glossed  over  in  a  couple 
of  sentences.  The  author  has  drawn  much 
of  his  material  from  the  surveys  of  current 
events  in  French  periodicals  for  1912.  His 
infrequent  footnotes,  modly  to  well' 
known  memoirs,  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted,  since  he  never  gives  any  exadt 
page  references.  Otherwise  his  brief  nar' 
rative  is  commendable — fairly  accurate  and 
not  excessively  pro'French. — Sidney  B. 
Pay.  Harvard  University. 


•  Vidtor  Magnien.  Les  MySthres  d'Eleu' 
sis.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  357  pages.  50 

francs. — A  manual  of  source  material,  col' 
leAed  and  translated  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  on  the  origin  of  the  Eleusinian 
my^ries  and  the  principles  and  require' 
ments  of  initiation  into  them.  It  is  difficult 
to  perceive  the  amount  of  new  matter  in 
this  second  edition  of  a  work  which  ap' 
peared  in  1929,  but  the  numerous  foot' 
notes  do  not  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  is 
very  extensive.  The  sources,  exclusive  of 
archaeological  evidence  or  that  derived 
from  a  ^udy  of  religious  fe^ivals,  are  care' 
fully  correlated  and  arranged  under  sub' 
jeA'headings  included  in  the  table  of  con' 
tents;  obviously  the  book  is  intended  for 
reference  rather  than  for  continuous  read' 
ing,  yet  its  usefulness  is  seriously  impaired 
by  the  lack  of  an  index,  even  of  seledted 
subjedts  to  say  nothing  of  names.  This  is 
an  irritating  and  alhtoo'frequent  over' 
sight  in  French  works  of  scholarship.  The 
volume,  which  is  valuable  despite  this 
defedt,  is  illu^rated  with  8  plates  and  10 
engravings. —  L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash 
College. 

•  Maurice  Des  Ombiaux.  Le  Camaval 
de  I'Europe.  Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions 

de  Belgique.  1939.  209  pages.  15  francs. 
— The  title  is  borrowed  from  the  Prince 
de  Ligne,  who  also  remarked  of  the  gather' 
ing  at  Vienna:  “Le  congr^  ne  marche  pas, 
il  danse.”  Talleyrand  wrote  to  the  minis' 
ter  of  foreign  affairs  at  Paris:  “Envoyez' 
moi  des  casseroles,  j’en  ai  plus  besoin  que 
d’in^rudtions.”  M.  Des  Ombiaux  finds 
ample  ju^ification  for  both  appreciations 
and  he  relates  in  detail  many  other  adtivities 
of  the  monarchs  and  plenipotentiaries 
which  were  anything  but  saintly  and  did 
not  tend  to  cement  the  alliance.  Politics 
and  amours  were  inextricably  mingled. 
The  czar  of  all  the  Russias  becomes  the 
chief  butt  of  ridicule.  “Madame,”  he 
remarked  to  one  of  the  beauties  who 
fascinated  him  for  a  moment,  “j’ai  appris 
que  votre  mari  e^  absent;  il  me  serait  agr6' 
able  d’occuper  provisoirement  la  place.” — 
“Votre  Maje^6  me  prend'elle  pour  une 
province?”  came  the  quick  retort.  The 
real  hero  is  Napoleon  and  the  curtain  is 
rung  down  dramatically  when  the  news  of 
his  landing  in  France  bur^  on  the  perform' 
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ancc  of  a  vaudeville:  La  Danse  Interrom' 
pue.  Hi^ory  or  chronique  scandaleuse,  the 
book  offers  lively  reading  thanks  to  the  por' 
traits  of  diplomats,  monarchs  and  fair 
ladies.  The  author  ablins  from  direA  allu' 
sions,  but  his  work  is  the  more  piquant  as 
one  thinks  of  another  futile,  if  more  digni' 
fed  effort  to  bring  lading  peace  to  the 
world. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Cob 
lege. 

•  Baron  de  Bourgoing.  lAarie'Louise, 
Imperatrice  des  Fran^ais,  I8l0'l8l4. 

Paris.  Calmann-L^vy.  1938.  230  pages.  25 
francs. — A  short  book,  without  literary 
pretentions;  almoA  a  diary  of  4  years, 
18l0'14,  from  the  letters  and  a  secret  note' 
Ixx^  of  the  Empress.  No  sensational  revela' 
tions.  Not  so  intereAing  as  M.  E.  Ravage, 
but  very  fair.  Sacrificed  to  dynamic  aims, 
the  poor  young  Empress  remained  a  loving 
and  dutiful  daughter,  but  she  became  a 
good  wife,  and  a  more  loyal  French  sov' 
ereign  than  Marie' Antoinette  after  fifteen 
years.  But  she  had  no  beauty,  no  charm 
(hiAorians,  a  susceptible  brood,  are  Aill 
vamped  by  Cleopatra,  Mary  Stuart,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Josephine  and  even  Eugenie); 
and  juA  enough  brains  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  border'line.  She  behaved  well 
until  Napoleon’s  abdication  in  1814:  there' 
upon,  she  forgot  him,  and  France,  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  completeness.  But 
that  is  another  Aory,  which  Baron  de 
Bourgoing  promises  to  tell  us.  This  volume 
is  a  mere  footnote  to  a  mighty  hiAory;  it 
has  modcA  but  definite  merits. — Albert 
GxjJhrard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Serge  Evans.  Une  Amitie:  Deubel  et 
Pergaud.  Paris.  Revue  Modeme.  1939. 

41  pages.  10  francs. — A  tribute  to  two 
fnends,  who,  within  less  than  two  years, 
met  with  a  tragic  death.  Of  the  two,  Louis 
Pergaud  had  a  happier  end.  He  died  or 
rather  disappeared  on  the  battlefield  after 
having  attained  fame  and  fortune  not  as  a 
poet,  which  he  had  set  out  to  be,  but  as  a 
writer  of  animal  Aories,  for  which  he  won 
the  Prix  Goncourt  in  1910. 

Lkon  Deubel,  who  is  less  known  than 
his  friend  Pergaud,  had  a  sadder  ending. 
He  had  to  wreA  from  death  what  life  had 
denied  him :  sympathy  and  glory.  This  poet 
with  his  romantic  temperament  and  bohe' 
mian  manners  was  bom  a  century  too  late. 


He  was  out  of  joint  with  his  materialiAic 
milieu.  The  dreamer  was  a  misfit  in  the 
praAical  world  of  his  day.  He  could  not 
hitch  Pegasus  to  the  plough.  He  refused 
all  work  that  required  regular  hours  of 
employment.  The  result  was  that  he  suf' 
fered  deprivation  and  ficed  deAitution. 
But  the  proud  poet  would  not  confide  his 
condition  even  to  his  closeA  friends. 

Deubel  was  not  a  sociable  being  and  did 
not  qualify  as  a  “mixer.”  His  sensitiveness 
increased  his  solitary  suffering  and  resulted 
in  depression,  despair  and  suicidal  mania. 
On  a  beautiful  spring  morning  of  1913, 
his  friends  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
poet  Leon  Deubel  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  waters  of  the  Marne  with  only  a  few 
pennies  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  John  Cowper  Powys  has  recently 
said  that  “every  writer  compensates  him' 
self  on  life  the  beA  he  can  for  some  wrong 
deme  him  by  fite.”  L&m  Deubel  avenged 
himself  on  life  by  flinging  it  from  him  and 
seeking  death,  which  granted  him  what 
life  had  refused  him:  sympathy  and  glory. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the 
poet  found  a  group  of  faithful  and  fervent 
admirers,  who  keep  the  eternal  light  of 
admiraticHi  and  affeAion  burning  in  their 
hearts  for  the  poet  of  Rcgner.  Statues  have 
been  ereAed  to  him  in  his  birthplace  and 
at  the  spot  where  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
water;  and  there  are  annual  pilgrimages  to 
his  grave. — Maximilicn  Rudtvin.  New 
York  City. 

•  Abel  Hermant.  La  CaftiqJione:  la 
dame  de  coeurdesTuileries  (1^5'l899). 
Paris.  Hachette.  1938.  251  pages.  18  francs. 
— More  and  more  the  importance  of  court 
figures  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III 
is  being  recognized.  One  of  the  moA  inter' 
eAing  of  female  figures  was  the  Countess 
de  CaAiglione,  bom  Virginia  Oldoini  in 
Italy  in  the  year  1835.  Sought  in  marriage 
by  the  Count  of  CaAiglione,  the  young 
woman  declared  that  she  would  never  love 
him,  to  which  the  gallant  count  replied, 
“Qu’importe!  Vous  ne  m’aimerez  jamais, 
soit.  Mais  j’aurai  I’orgueil  de  poss^der  la 
plus  belle  femme  de  mon  temps!”  Removing 
from  Turin  to  Paris,  the  CaAiglione  was 
taken  under  the  wing  of  the  brilliant  Prin' 
cess  Mathilde,  daughter  of  King  Jerome, 
and  it  was  in  her  salon  that  the  ambitious 
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young  Italian  made  her  entry  into  the  court 
life  of  the  Second  Empire.  Not  confining 
her  activity  to  the  boudoir,  the  countess 
intrigued  with  Napoleon  III  in  behalf  of 
Cavour,  and  during  the  Franco^erman 
war  she  atoned  for  her  former  life  by  her 
adive  service  to  the  French  cause.  The 
author  has  submerged  the  hidorical  in  the 
belledettridic,  thereby  diminishing  the 
value  of  a  dudy  which  could  have  thrown 
much  light  into  the  coulisses  of  Napoleon 
Ill’s  court. — Henry  Miller  Madden.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

•  Louis  Madelin.  T^apoleon.  62  pages. — 
Louis  Bertrand.  Louis  XIV.  60  pages. 

— Les  Vies  IlluStres.  Paris.  Hachette.  1938. 
— These  are  very  unpretentious-Iooking 
little  volumes,  but  they  are  written  by  two 
of  France’s  mod  didinguished  hidorians. 
Their  aim  apparently  is  popular  rehabilita' 
tion  of  Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer  the  fird  has  the 
better  chance  of  success.  M.  Madelin  limits 
himself  to  a  few  of  the  high  spots  in  Napo' 
leon’s  career,  but  handles  these  very  effec' 
tively;  he  is  sympathetic  but  not  preju' 
diced,  and  his  dyle  is  remarkably  vivid  and 
dramatic.  M.  Bertrand  makes  out  a  good 
case  for  Louis  XIV  as  a  defender  of  im' 
portant  national  intereds,  but  his  presenta' 
tion  lacks  warmth. — L.  E.  Winfrey.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Marie'Louise  Pailleron.  George  Sund. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  311  pages.  30 

francs. — Frequent  notes  and  careful  docu' 
mentation  convince  the  reader  that  this 
author,  a  granddaughter  of  Alfred  de  Mus' 
set,  has  done  her  work  with  painstaking 
care.  The  book  deals  with  only  the  fird  half 
of  George  Sand’s  colorful  life  dory  (the  lad 
page  contains  a  brief  mention  of  Chopin, 
who  “va  entrer  dans  la  vie  de  George”); 
it  seems  probable  that  there  is  to  be  a 
sequel.  Although  there  is  occasionally  a 
little  too  much  detail  for  a  book  of  this 
popular  characfter,  the  book  is  on  the  whole 
very  pleasant  to  read. — Grace  J^orris 
Davis.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Luc  Valti.  Mon  ami  le  roi.  La  vhritk 
sur  Constantin  de  Grice.  Paris.  Les 

Editions  de  France.  1938.  249  pages.  18 
francs. — This  brief  work  is  a  panegyric  on 
the  late  King  Condantin  of  Greece,  father 


of  the  present  monarch.  King  George. 
If  many  things  are  glossed  over  in  the 
balance  of  accounts  concerning  Condantin, 
one  mud  admit  that  the  book  is  not  without 
significance  in  telling  something  of  the  dory 
of  Greece  and  her  entry  into  the  world  war, 
during  the  tragic  years  1914'1917-  The  book 
is  divided  essentially  into  two  parts:  I)  Get' 
many  and  the  Intelligence  Service;  and  II) 
Italy — following  his  exile  from  Greece 
by  the  Venizelids,  Condantin  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  Italy.  The  book 
ought  to  be  compared  with  a  number 
of  other  volumes  which  have  been  written 
concerning  Condantin — not  merely  from 
the  friendly  but  from  the  opposite  point 
of  view. — Harry  N-  Howard.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Marcelle  Vioux.  Louise  de  La  Vallilre. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938.  262  pages.  18 

francs. — Marcelle  Vioux  outlines  sym' 
pathetically,  somewhat  romanesquely,  the 
pathetic  dediny  of  Louise  de  La  Valli^re: 
her  serving  as  “blind”  while  maid  of  honor 
of  Madame  (Henriette  d’Angleterre)  to 
prevent  the  scandal  of  the  latter’s  intima' 
cies  with  the  King,  her  sincere,  disintereded 
love,  four  maternities,  attempted  escapes, 
the  insults  of  Montespan,  her  death  in  the 
Carmelite  convent.  A  clear  pidaire  of  the 
politics,  manners,  and  deeds  of  the  Roi 
Soleil;  a  noteworthy  number  of  Fasquelle’s 
series,  Les  Trois  Amours  de  Louis  XIV. — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Francis  Carco.  A  voix  basse.  Paris' 
Albin  Michel.  1938.  255  pages.  18 

francs. — In  the  manner  of  one  who  makes 
confidences  in  an  intimate  undertone, 
Francis  Carco  begins  the  dory  of  his  deveh 
opment  into  a  writer  —  his  literary  adoles' 
cence,  so  to  speak.  As  a  boy  intereded  in 
the  making  of  verses  to  the  exclusion  of 
pra(5tically  everything  else,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  Rimbaud  and  various  lesser 
lights  of  poetry,  and  to  have  the  oppor' 
tunity  of  showing  his  efforts  to  some  of 
them.  Other  phases  of  his  adolescence,  too, 
dand  out  in  his  memory:  his  youthful 
amours,  and  his  military  experience,  to 
which  he  credits  his  fird  short  dories. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Odtave  Homberg.  Les  Coulisses  de 
VHiStoire,  Souvenirs  1898'1928.  Paris. 
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Arth^c  Fayard.  1938.  287  pages,  18  jedta  and  on  pubb’c  que^ions,  as  well  as  a 


fbmcs. — 0<aave  Homberg  never  appeared 
on  the  political  ^ge;  he  remained  in  the 
wings;  he  despises,  but  rather  envies, 
the  protagoni^,  his  inferiors,  who  draw 
the  applause  of  the  multitude.  Bom  in  the 
hnancial  purple,  trained  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  he  was  during  the  war  a  semi¬ 
official  adviser  to  the  French  Treasury  and 
was  entru^ed  with  several  semi-political 
missions,  to  England  and  to  America.  In  the 
hedtic  po^war  years,  he  was  an  indefat¬ 
igable  and  brilliantly  successful  promoter. 
They  asked  him  to  write  a  book,  Le  FiVuzn- 
cier  dans  la  Cite,  as  the  able^  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  species.  The  depression  deprived 
him  of  his  Midas  touch,  left  him  impover¬ 
ished,  disillusioned,  not  a  little  embittered. 
The  book  is  not  venomous,  but  it  is  bilious. 
Associated  with  the  leading  personnel  of 
the  Bourgeois  Republic,  Homberg  tells  us 
how  mean,  vainglorious,  ungrateful  mo^ 
of  them  were.  The  mo^  de^rudtive  attacks 
are  those  diredted  again^  Ribot,  one  of  the 
“noble  fathers”  of  the  regime;  few  of  the 
others  escape  his  shafts.  The  portraits 
are  malicious;  not  unconvincing;  but  not 
particularly  vivid;  no  St.  Simon,  and  not 
even  a  Leon  Daudet.  Homberg  neither  up¬ 
holds  his  class  nor  condemns  it:  there  is 
not  an  atcMn  of  political  philosophy  in  all 
these  pages.  He  simply  gives  us  excellent 
reasons  why  men  Like  Ribot  should  be 
forgotten:  as  they  are  but  dimly  remem¬ 
bered  on  this  side,  our  profit  is  small.  The 
Ayle  is  indifferent.  With  all  his  “solid 
classical  education,”  his  social  opportuni¬ 
ties,  his  cosmopolitan  experience,  his 
knowledge  of  art  (so  much  better  than 
“Jack”  Morgan's!),  Hcxnberg  does  not 
manage  to  achieve  distindtion.  He  dis¬ 
misses  Herbert  Hoover  as  “un  petit  ban- 
quier”:  we  shall  accept  his  e^imate  of 
himself  as  “un  grand  iMmquier”  and  let  it 
go  at  that. — Albert  Cuerard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Isabelle  Uebran.  Cascades  de  Sourires. 

Au  Japon,  pays  des  sacrifices  h6roi- 
ques.  Neuchatel  and  Paris.  Vidtor  Attin- 
ger.  1938.  195  pages.  25  francs. — This 
lively  travel  volume  suffers  from  a  degree 
of  ambiguity.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  of  it  is  fish  and  how  much  is  flesh. 
Isabelle  Debran  is  a  writer  cm  musical  sub- 


novelift,  and  she  presumably  paid  a  visit 
to  Japan.  But  this  book  is  not  a  dependable 
travel  memoir,  but  confessedly  a  Mittel- 
ding  between  ftdt  and  fidtion.  As  fidtion,  it 
is  overvivacious  and  ham^rung  by  a  mawk¬ 
ish  love  affair.  As  travel  memoir,  it  is 
observant  and  illuminating.  There  is,  for 
in^nce,  a  chapter  on  labor  conditions  in 
Japan  which  is  extremely  well  done  and 
useful.  But  the  author  takes  the  mo^ 
egregious  liberties  with  her  memories  in 
other  chapters  in  order  to  make  a  wise¬ 
crack  or  a  *ory,  so  that  the  reader  is  never 
quite  sure  what  the  fadts  are,  even  in  the 
mo^  serious  sedtions.  This  is  unfortunate. 
When  she  isn’t  trying  too  hard  to  be  amus¬ 
ing,  she  is  often  extremely  so.  Her  snap¬ 
shots  of  Ceylon,  Shanghai,  Tokio,  of  Orien¬ 
tals  of  all  descriptions,  are  vivid  and  clever. 
She  takes  things  as  they  come  with  the 
mo^  extraordinary  tolerance  and  humor¬ 
ous  broad-mindedness,  and  her  book  has  an 
impartiality  that  cemtra^s  pleasantly  with 
the  violent  propagandi^  publications  which 
make  up  nine-tenths  of  the  contemporary 
travel  diary  output.  If  we  could  have  had 
merely  and  simply  what  Isabelle  Debran 
saw  in  the  Orient,  and  not  what  an  imagin¬ 
ary  screen  ^r  named  Verena  Albana  is 
fabled  to  have  seen  there,  the  book  would 
have  been  very  much  worth  reading. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Noel  Guy.  Prague.  Paris.  Fernand  Na¬ 
than.  1938. 160  pages.  24  francs. — As 

a  magnificent  presentation  of  Prague  with 
beautiful  piAures  and  a  very  readable  text, 
introducing  us  to  the  famed  Prague  legend 
and  various  hiAorical  incidents  throughout 
its  eventful  hiAory,  this  work  is  probably 
the  beA  recent  introduAion  to  its  topic. 
Even  those  who  do  not  read  French  will 
find  the  publication  intereAing,  since  there 
is  not  a  page  without  some  significant  and 
attraAive  illuAration. — J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New 
York  University. 

•  Guy  de  Larigaudie.  Resonances  du 
Sud.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  230  pages.  15 

francs. — A  delightful  colleAion  of  travel 
notes  from  a  world  traveler.  Scout  leader, 
and  writer  of  acknowledged  ability.  Guy  de 
Larigaudie  has  traveled  widely  in  America, 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Extreme 
Orient.  In  1936-1937  he  covered  for  the 
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firA  time  entirely  by  automobile  the  route  There  is  the  forceful  and  creative  imagi' 


from  Paris  to  Saigon.  He  catches  the  spirit 
of  places  visited,  and  tells  of  his  wander' 
ings  with  poetry  and  sincerity,  with  a  ^yle 
which  is  simple,  yet  not  without  charm. 
Resonances  du  Sud  recounts  his  adven' 
tures  among  the  Society,  Tubuai,  and  Tua- 
motu  Islands.  He  swims  in  the  lagoons, 
fishes  for  flying  fish  by  night,  dives  for 
pearls,  barely  escapes  a  man'eating  shark, 
lies  under  the  ^rs  likening  to  the  guitars 
and  ukuleles  of  the  native  dances,  lives  for 
a  time  on  a  coral  islet  with  no  other  whites 
but  the  prie^  and  the  gendarme.  He  rides 
the  fiery  native  horses,  dislocates  his  knee- 
cap,  admires  the  skill  of  the  native  healer. 
He  loves  the  islands,  the  natives,  the  brih 
liance,  yet  he  warns  le^  one  ^y  too  long 
and  be  too  Wrongly  tempted  by  “this  sun, 
this  water,  these  women — this  life  without 
re^raint  lived  in  an  inundation  of  animal 
joy.”  Well  seleded  illuArations  add  to 
the  lure  of  the  volume. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  CJollege. 

•  Edouard  Wyss'Dunant.  Sur  les  Haut' 
Plateaux  Mexicains.  Paris,  Neucha' 

tel.  Victor  Attinger.  1938.  205  pages.  27 
francs. — Having  already  published  L'Ap' 
pel  des  Sommets  and  Au  deld  des  Cimes, 
the  author  hits  the  high  spots  of  Mexico 
in  a  travel  book  with  twenty-nine  illus- 
trations.  His  chief  intere^  is  climbing 
Popocatepetl  and  Iztaccihuatl,  but  he  also 
rhapsodizes  over  the  fore^s  of  Coatzah 
coalcos  and  the  variety  of  Sanborns.  In 
between,  he  discusses  Mexican  art,  his' 
tory,  fleas,  cockfights,  and  native  dances, 
in  a  poetic  ^yle. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Pierre  Croidys.  Seigneur  Tigre  et  son 
royaume.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  246  pages. 

16.50  f^cs. — A  mo^  charming  book.  The 
author  knows  intimately  the  virgin  fore^ 
in  the  southern  part  of  Annam,  and  the 
awed  worship  that  the  poor  Mois  of  that 
country  accord  the  tiger  who  inhabits  this 
fore^. 

He  describes  the  life  of  the  tiger,  endow' 
ing  him  perhaps  a  little  too  freely  with  the 
counterpart  of  human  emotions.  By  doing 
this,  however,  he  succeeds  in  making  him 
a  frweinating  creature,  a  god  whom  the 
human  beings  at  his  mercy  endeavor  to 
appease. 


nation  of  a  poet  in  M.  Croidys.  No  one 
who  reads  this  book  will  soon  forget  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  his  nature  descrip' 
tions,  the  sympathy  of  his  delineation  of 
the  natives  haunted  by  fear,  nor  his  vivid 
account  of  the  tiger’s  doings  and  his  ulti' 
mate  undoing,  to  which  ma^erful  climax 
the  whole  book  leads. — Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  Cras.  Saint  Jean  Bosco.  Paris. 

Spes.  1938.  310  pages.  18  francs. — 

Don  Bosco’s  life  was  so  full  of  incident, 
adventure,  and  con^rueftive  achievement, 
that  aside  from  his  saintliness  (both  real 
and  official,  since  his  canonization  in  1935), 
it  was  inevitlible  that  it  should  excite  the 
efforts  of  biographers.  The  late^  such  at' 
tempt  to  interpret  the  life  of  this  remark' 
able  19th  century  prieA  who  founded  the 
Salesian  order  is  at  once  a  success  and  a 
warning.  Well'written  with  sympathetic 
insight,  it  has  none  of  the  irritating  slow' 
ness  and  a  minimum  of  those  rtale  moral' 
izings  which  hagiographers  are  prone  to 
affedt.  TTie  obverse  of  the  medal  is  a  com' 
mentary  upon  the  friults  of  Jesuitical  art. 
In  times  pa^,  there  were  saints’  lives, 
virilely'written,  in  which  Saint  and  Demon 
were  locked  in  grandiose  combats  whose 
issue  was  the  triumph  of  superlative 
virtue  over  great  sins,  e.g.,  St.  Ai^u^ine’s 
great  vidtory  over  his  lechery.  Unhap' 
pily,  Don  Bosco’s  conflidts  with  the  Devil 
are  always  over  maddeningly  trivial  issues: 
the  profanity  of  violin'playing,  the  supe' 
rior  holiness  of  extra  communions,  etc. 
More  intere^ing  is  the  account  of  his 
clever  political  manoeuverings  and  his 
resourceful  admini^rative  expedients,  ah 
though  they  hardly  fit  into  the  pidture 
of  a  modem  St.  Francis  which  Cras  ap' 
pears  to  insiA  upon. — Felix  Giovanelli. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Georges  (Sojrau.  Le  Chrift  chez  les 

Papous.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938.  151 

pages. — A  volume  in  the  series  entitled: 
Ddtw  la  lumidre  du  Chrift.  It  recounts  the 
druggies  and  successes  of  the  Cathoh'c  mis' 
sionaries  in  New  Guinea  from  1830  to  the 
present  day.  Of  particular  intere*  arc  those 
lines  devoted  to  Maric'Th^r^  Noblet 
who,  at  thirty'two  years,  became  the 
spiritual  leader  of  a  group  of  Papuan 
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novices.  Sic  died  in  1930. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

•  Georges  Barbarin.  L' Invisible  et  mot. 
IntroduAion  pratique  a  la  Vic  Scer^' 

tc.  Paris.  Oliven.  1938.  184  pages.  18 
fiancs. — We  have  seen  several  books  by 
Georges  Barbarin  in  the  laA  few  years,  but 
it  is  only  from  this  one  that  we  learn  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  his  philoso' 
phy  of  life  The  young  man  who  a  dozen 
years  ago  was  publishing  easy'going  fiefdon 
which  once  at  lea^  appeared  under  the 
aegis  of  Colette,  has  become  a  moraliA 
with  a  serious  mission,  preacher  of  a 
spirituality  which  is  based  on  intuitiemab 
ism,  a  philosophical  optimiA  who  if  he 
were  in  this  country  would  be  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Mrs.  Townes’  ?{autilus.  Since 
he  is  dependent  for  a  living  on  his  income 
from  writing,  it  mu^  have  taken  some 
courage  to  turn  his  back  on  the  publishers 
of  amusing  dilettantism  and  devote  him' 
self  to  serious  work  which  can  never  bring 
a  large  financial  return.  But  he  finds  himself 
led  by  his  “Invisible”  and  taken  care  of. 
This  little  work,  which  is  a  text  book  in 
spiritual  living,  is  largely,  very  modc^ly, 
autobiographical  because  its  author  bc' 
lieves  that  he  can  teach  mo*  cffeAively 
by  warning  and  example. — R.  T.  H. 

•  J.  Marqu^'Rivi^e.  Le  Toga  tantri' 
que  hindou  et  thibetain.  Pairis.  Vega. 

1938. 126  pages.  13.50  francs. — The  my*ic 
do<±rines  of  Asia  have  long  fascinated  and 
puzzled  the  we*.  Much  has  been  written 
concerning  the  Yoga;  unfortunately  mo* 
of  this  is  unreliable,  mainly  because  to 
under*and  and  learn  the  various  Yoga,  or 
even  one  of  them,  requires  more  patience 
and  calm  and  humble  willingness  to  become 
passive  to  accept  the  truth  than  mo* 
we*emer8  possess;  also  often  because  of 
a  desire  to  appear  very  learned  and  pro- 
found. 

M.  Marqu^'Rivi^re  has  devoted  years 
to  a  sincere  *udy  of  Asia,  its  philosophy 
and  its  problem.  In  this  booklet  he  deals 
frankly  and  lucidly  with  the  Tantric  Yoga, 
reasoning  like  an  Occidental  but  presenting 
the  Oriental  sy*em  in  its  unafieded  and 
unexaggerated  simplicity. 

He  warns  the  reader  of  the  possible 


dangerous  results  attendant  on  the  misuse 
or  the  unskillful  use  of  powers  developed 
by  the  training  that  Yoga  gives,  and  he 
announces  another  volume  which  will  deal 
with  more  advanced  and  more  difficult 
pradtices  aimed  at  attaining  the  greate* 
development  of  the  human  faculties. — 
Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Charles  Werner.  La  Philosophie  Grec' 
que.  Paris.  Payot.  1938.  302  pages. 

40  francs. — A  clear  and  admirably  organ' 
ized  account  of  Greek  philosophy  from  the 
prc'Socratics  through  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Ari*otle  to  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Neoplatoni*s,  with  an  introdudtory  chap' 
ter  on  its  relations  to  the  Orient  and  a 
closing  essay  on  its  influence  upon  modem 
philosophers,  especially  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Bergson.  The  connec' 
tion  and  growth  of  ideas  in  ethics,  epis' 
temology,  metaphysics,  and  cosmogony  in 
ancientGreecefrompre'Socratic  materialism 
to  the  primum  mobile  of  Ari*otle  are  set 
forth  with  references  to  the  original  Greek 
texts  and  with  brief  bibliographical  notes. 
M.  Werner’s  preoccupation  with  Ari*otle, 
evidenced  by  his  thesis  on  Ariftotle  and 
Platonic  Idealism  (1910),  results  in  greater 
emphasis  on  this  philosopher  than  on  any 
other  treated.  While  his  conclusions  are 
neither  original  nor  highly  controversial, 
re*ing  chiefly  on  researches  of  other 
scholars,  the  lucid  compression  of  so  much 
pertinent  information  into  so  attractive  a 
form  makes  this  a  praiseworthy  “volume  de 
vulgarisation.” — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash 
College. 

•  G.  de  San  Lazzaro,  editor.  XXe  Siicle. 
Number  4.  Paris.  13  rue  Valette. 

$1.00. — A  new  art  magazine,  published  in 
two  editions,  French  and  English.  A 
handsome  and  pretentious  volume  whose 
editor  proclaims  its  independence  of  both 
art  dealers  and  arti*ic  “isms.”  Its  aim  is 
to  cover  a  wide  field  of  cemtemporary  art 
of  all  countries  and  all  tendencies,  but  the 
accent  will  undoubtedly  be  on  French  art 
and  the  lefti*s.  This,  the  Chri*mas  num' 
ber,  also  contains  an  essay  on  French 
tape*ry  and  several  plates  of  original  en' 
gravings  by  Henri  Matisse,  de  Chirico, 
Miro,  Arp  and  other  mcxlem  ab*racticm' 
i*8;  also  two  colored  lithographs  by 
Duchamps  and  Max  Bill.  A  little  selfr 
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conscious  perhaps,  the  youngster  is.  We 
wish  it  a  long  life  and  a  happy  journey. — 
0.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Basile  Alexdiev,  La  litterature  chinoi' 
se.  Paris.  Librairie  Orientalise  Paul 

Geuthner.  1937.  232  pages.  36  francs. — 
This  book  is  made  up  of  six  ledtures,  deliv' 
cred  under  the  auspices  of  the  Musee 
Guimet,  at  the  College  de  France,  by  an 
authority  on  Chinese  literature,  who  began 
his  own  Sudy  of  Sinology  at  the  College 
de  France,  where  the  moS  valuable  work 
on  sinology  has  been  and  is  being  done. 
These  ledtures  were  given  in  1926'27,  the 
manuscript  published  in  1937  requiring 
only  very  few  revisions. 

Chinese  literature,  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  Greece  and  Rome,  is  very  rich  and  Simu' 
lating.  It  has  exerted  a  vaS  influence  on 
the  whole  EaSem  world.  But  it  is  hardly 
known,  except  to  a  few  specialiSs,  among 
weSemers,  and  what  is  known  of  it  is  apt 
to  be  trivial  and  unrepresentative.  This  is 
due  to  the  fadt  that  the  Chinese  language 
is  extremely  difficult  to  translate  into 
We^em  idioms,  as  M.  Alex^iev  shows 
with  many  examples. — Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Charles  Autran.  Homhre  et  les  Ori' 
gines  Sacerdotales  de  I'Epopee  Grecque. 

Vol.  I.  Paris.  Denocl.  1938.  168  pages.  30 
francs. — M.  Autran’s  inve^igation  of  the 
sacerdotal  origins  and  connexions  of  the 
Greek  heroic  hexameter  suffers  from  a 
number  of  Xatements  without  sufficient 
proof,  the  use  of  farfetched  linguiXic  anah 
ogies  drawn  frcMn  obscure  tongues  such 
as  Tamil  and  Munda,  and  from  a  series  of 
queXionable  etymologies  confidently  used 
as  a  basis  of  departure.  His  central  theme 
is  of  much  intereX  and  importance;  his 
results  serve  to  confirm  a  view  of  the 
hexameter  as  an  archaic  verse'unit  closely 
allied  with  Greek  oracular  and  prieXly 
literature.  The  remarks  on  the  resemblances 
between  Homer  and  the  Hindu  epics,  on 
the  prosody  of  the  hexameter,  and  upon 
the  vocabulary  of  Greek  epic  are  Ximulat' 
ing;  and  he  is  wise  in  making  use  of  Mih 
man  Parry’s  important  researches  on  the 
formulary  Xyle  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
Meter,  language,  and  Xyle  form  the  chief 
material  of  what  is  the  firX  inXallment  of 
an  extended  work;  perhaps  an  index  and 


a  table  of  contents  will  be  supplied  in  the 
second  volume. — L.  R.  Lind.  Wabash  Cob 
lege. 

•  Elizabeth  Creed.  Le  Dandysme  de 
Jules  Barbey  D'Aurevilly.  Paris.  E. 

Droz.  1938.  130  pages. — ^This  Paris  disser' 
tation  is  an  intereXing  Xudy  of  Dandysme 
and  of  D’Aurevilly.  The  author  did  not 
go  into  a  discussion  of  Dandysme  as  a 
social  disease.  This  can  be  found  at  its  beX 
in  Veblen’s  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class. 
It  is  for  her  a  literary  curiosity.  In  the  laX 
chapters,  however,  she  comes  to  much 
more  important  views  and  shows  the  true 
meaning  of  D’Aurevilly’s  attitude.  Those 
who  were  somewhat  irritated  by  his  pose 
will  be  thankful  to  Miss  Creed  for  her 
explanations  showing  that,  at  the  bottom, 
Dandysme  for  him  was  far  from  mere 
mannerism.  It  was  a  form  of  heroism,  a 
moral  virtue  and  the  laX  resource  of  a  man 
in  search  of  the  beautiful.  The  book  is  at' 
traXively  written  and  there  is  a  very  vah 
uable  bibliography  at  the  end. — Regis 
Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Michel'Maurice  Guillaume.  HiStohe 
de  la  Litterature  Prangaise.  Lyoo' 

Paris.  Emmanuel  Vitte.  1938.  610  pages. — 
There  are  dozens  of  hiXories  of  French 
literature,  but  new  ones  put  in  their  appear' 
ance  juX  as  regularly  as  new  songs  and  new 
novels.  This  quiet  but  skilful  and  readable 
little  work  is  intended  primarily  for  French 
seccwidary  schools,  but  it  could  be  put  to 
good  use  in  American  college  classes.  M. 
Guillaume  has  no  axe  to  grind,  but  his 
work  has  critical  as  well  as  informational 
value,  and  he  has  not  allowed  it  to  become 
a  colorless  catalogue  of  names,  titles  and 
dates.  There  are  only  two  or  three  hun' 
dred  names  in  his  index  (Lanson  has  six 
times  as  many)  but  all  the  top'liners  are 
here,  and  the  moX  influential  of  them  are 
even  treated  in  ccmsiderable  detail  (ViXor 
Hugo,  for  inXance,  has  nearly  30  pages. 
Curiously,  no  other  individual  author  has 
quite  20).  The  Old  French  period  has,  for 
this  type  of  book,  unusually  full  and  vivid 
treatment.  The  twentieth  century  is  almoX 
entirely  absent.  An  original  feature  is  a 
chronological  table  of  hiXorical  back' 
grounds,  occupying  10  pages. — R.  T.  H. 
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•  Walter  Ravez.  Femmes  de  Lettres 
Beiges.  Bruxelles.  Les  Editions  de  Bel' 
gique.  1939.  301  pages.  20  francs. — Bel¬ 
gian  women  have  won  their  literary  spurs. 
Seventy  who  use  French  as  their  medium 
of  expression  were  represented  at  an  expo¬ 
sition  in  1936.  While  disclaiming  any  pre¬ 
tention  to  write  a  hi^ory  of  feminine  litera¬ 
ture,  M.  Ravez  offers  sub^ntial  homage 
to  their  efforts  in  varied  fields.  The  secftion 
devoted  to  the  noveli^s  occupies  more  than 
half  the  volume;  then  follow  poets,  travel¬ 
ers  and  lovers  of  adventure,  writers  of 
juveniles,  dramatics,  hi^orians  and  essay- 
i^.  The  author's  plan  is  to  summarize 
rapidly  representative  works — in  some 
cases  the  complete  output — of  writers 
whom  he  groups  together  or  places  under 
individual  rubrics.  Thus  we  have  chapters 
entitled-  Autour  de  Marguerite  Van  De 
Wiele:  Du  Regionalisme:  Marie  Gevers;  Du 
Romanesque:  France  Adine;  De  la  Psycho¬ 
logic:  Julia  Frezin;  Des  Realities,  etc.  Some 
fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  poets;  Mar¬ 
guerite  Duterme’s  theatre  of  ideas  occupies 
mo^  of  the  short  but  sub^ntial  chapter 
on  the  drama.  Critical  comments  accompany 
the  portraits  but  there  is  no  general  con¬ 
clusion.  It  is  clear  that  M.  Ravez  finds  the 
female  of  the  species  in  no  wise  inferior 
to  the  male,  and  he  has  brought  persuasive 
evidence  to  support  his  contention.  His 
work  offers  an  excellent  panorama  of  the 
very  diAinguished  contribution  made  to 
Belgian  letters  by  women. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Jacques  Vier.  Francois  Mauriac,  Ro- 
mancier  catholique.  Paris.  Imprimerie 
Tancr^e.  1939.  34  pages.  3  francs. — M. 
Fran9oi8  Mauriac,  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  is  a  professional  noveli*  and  a 
Aaunch  Catholic.  In  this  essay  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  university  man,  M.  Mauriac's 
abih'ty  as  a  noveli^  is  fully  granted.  But 
what  is  que^ioned  is  M.  Mauriac’s  Ca¬ 
tholicism.  This  author  attempts  to  show 
that  M.  Mauriac’s  attitude  toward  life  is 
basically  un-Chri^ian,  non-Catholic  and 
even  anti-social.  He  finds  in  the  novels  of 
the  augu^  Academician  an  unpleasant 
emphasis  on  sex,  the  lure  of  luxury  and  the 
dazzle  of  debauchery.  He  maintains,  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  in  all  the  work  of  M. 
Mauriac  we  find  few  veracious  and  vir¬ 


tuous  characters  and  no  psychology  of 
homely  behavior  and  frmily  bonds. 

The  Catholic  coloring  of  sin  is,  of 
course,  not  of  M.  Mauriac’s  invention.  It 
may  be  traced  to  the  author  of  the  Gmie 
du  Chriftianisme  as  well  as  to  the  poet  of 
the  Fleurs  du  Mai.  It  is  neither  very  attrac¬ 
tive  nor  very  wholesome.  Religion  is 
conspicuously  compromised,  and  vice  be¬ 
comes  insipid  in  the  end. 

Whether  or  not  the  reader  finds  M. 
Vier’s  arguments  conclusive,  he  cannot 
but  admire  his  fearless  courage  in  speaking 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  about 
the  idol  of  the  editorial  rcxims  and  salons 
of  Paris. — Maximilien  Rudwin.  New  York 
City. 

•  Armand  Godoy.  Le  Poeme  de  VAtlan' 
tique.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  35  pages. 

15  francs. — Eight  sonnets,  of  varying  line- 
length,  based  on  eight  designs  by  Ne^r; 
with  dedicatory  poem  to  the  late  Francis 
Jammes.  Though  M.  Godoy’s  art  is  highly 
refined  and  deliberate,  he  puts  something 
of  the  Grange  surge  of  the  cxean  into  his 
fifteen-syllabled  lines  in  Le  Soir  and  Pleine 
Mer.  The  conception  of  nature  expressed 
in  the  work  is  infused  with  Catholic  my^i- 
cism.  The  volume  is  attractively  printed. — 
Alfred  Galpin.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Jos4  Marti.  Poesies.  Traduites  en 
fran^ais  par  Armand  Godoy.  Paris 

Grasset.  1937.  149  pages.  20  francs. — The 
essence  of  poetry  cannot  be  distilled  from 
one  vessel  to  another  except  by  one  versed 
in  the  art  of  verbal  alchemy.  No  writer 
was  better  equipped  to  translate  into 
French  the  poetry  of  Jos6  Marti  than  a 
poet  of  the  caliber  of  Armand  Godoy. 
Equally  at  home  in  the  medium  of  Ruben 
Dario  and  in  that  of  Baudelaire,  poet  of 
talent  and  high  integrity  in  his  own  right, 
Godoy  has  no  difficulty  in  transmuting  into 
the  syllables  of  French  verses  the  music 
and  neeftar  of  Marti’s  poems.  There  is  no 
change  of  atmosphere  or  tempo  in  the 
delicate  transfusion.  Even  when  the  trans¬ 
lator  seems  to  be  deviating  somewhat 
from  the  wording  of  the  original  text,  he 
remains  in  faeft  closed  to  it  poetically  and 
spiritually.  His  lines:  “Je  suis  un  homme 
fougueux,  d’ou  le  palmi^  se  pame,”  do 
not  repeat  textually  the  words:  “Yo  soy 
un  hombre  sincero,  de  donde  crece  la 
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palma.”  They  do  better,  they  convey  the 
same  poetic  impulse.  When  Mard  writes: 
“Y  hacia  todas  partes  voy,”  Godoy 
renders:  “Et  je  ne  suis  un  jamais.”  This  is 
poetic  faithfulness  of  the  higher  order. 
The  two  poets  are  kindred  in  spirit,  and 
this  French  version  is  kindred  to  the 
tenderly  felt  and  deeply  expressed  Cuban 
original. — S.  A.  Rhodes.  City  College  of 
New  York  City. 

•  Noel  Nouet.^Tolpo.  Tokio.  La  rviaiscHi 

Franco'Japonaise.  1938.  2  yen. — A 

pidture'book  of  fifty  pen-and-ink  drawings 
of  the  old  city  as  well  as  the  modem 
capital  of  Japan,  with  a  page  of  descriptive 
text  in  French,  English  and  Japanese  on  the 
tissue  paper  facing  the  sketches.  There  is 
a  prefece  by  Viscount  Sukekuni  Soga  in 
which  he  informs  us  of  the  beauty  of  Tokio 
and  of  the  sketches,  and  a  short  Aory  by 
the  arti^  describing  what  is  old  and  new 
in  the  Japanese  capital  and  Oriental  metro¬ 
polis  of  six  million  people.  The  drawings 
are  sensitive  and  in  good  ta^e  but  ama¬ 
teurish  and  not  important  as  works  of  art. 

I  like  the  description  better  than  the  draw¬ 
ings. — O.  B.  Jacobson.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Georges  Agadjanian  et  Serge  Strauss. 

La  Volonte  de  Julien  Rives.  Paris.  La 

Bourdonnais.  1937.  237  pages.  15  francs. — 
The  hero  is  a  physically  indolent,  moody 
and  hesitant  charadter,  tainted  with  beylis' 
me.  He  is  employed  to  pose  for  a  sculptor 
who  is  working  on  a  figure  to  be  known  as 
la  Volonte.  The  ^tue  becomes  necessary 
to  Julien:  it  represents  the  firmness  of  will 
and  the  cynicism  which  he  would  like  to 
embody,  and  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  ^tue,  he  does  achieve.  While  in 
this  ^te  of  symbolical  mesmerism  he  be¬ 
comes  a  successful  writer,  and  woos 
Viviane,  whom  his  sculptor  friend  loves. 
Enraged  by  Julien’s  treachery,  the  arti^ 
defrays  the  ^tue.  His  talisman  gone, 
Juhen  lapses  into  his  former  self  for  a  brief 
moment,  then  becomes  insane. 

The  work  ^rts  slowly,  but  the  com¬ 
plicated  charadter  of  Julien  promises  well. 
The  promise  fails  to  materialize,  and  the 
symbolism  of  the  final  chapter  leads  to  a 
very  forced  ending.  Concentration  of  the 
ftory  around  the  Viviane  episode,  exclud¬ 
ing  an  earlier  liaison,  would  have  helped 


to  give  unity. — I.  W.  Brocl(.  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Andr6  Armandy.  La  Cite  Profonde. 

Paris.  Plon.  1938. 254  pages.  18  francs. 

— Armandy  usually  writes  of  Africa  or  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  His  Les  ReprouvSs,  the 
Aory  of  vicious  privates  in  a  “tough” 
Colonial  regiment,  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy.  His  late^  novel  is  set  in  Cape¬ 
town  and  Johannesburg.  A  wealthy  young 
Frenchman  spends  a  romantic  night  on  the 
Marine  Drive  with  Lady  Kennes,  young 
wife  of  a  high  official  in  the  Johannesburg 
mines.  Immediately  thereafter  he  learns 
that  he  is  penniless.  He  becomes  overseer 
in  the  mines  of  Johannesburg,  refuses 
promotion  to  serve  as  spy,  discovers  a  plot 
to  blow  up  the  Rand  Refinery,  is  gravely 
wounded,  recovers  much  of  his  fortune,  is 
a  hero,  returns  to  France  with  the  promise 
that  his  heart's  desire  will  soon  follow  him 
to  the  Riviera.  This  wild  tale  may  thrill 
some  readers.  Others  will  find  it  tedious 
by  the  very  excess  of  thrill. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Henri  Boulle.  Evangeline.  Paris.  6mile- 

Paul.  1939.  221  pages.  18  francs. — 

As  the  young  semantici^  Francois  Mes- 
tande  writes  “finis”  on  his  tenth  book,  his 
thoughts  wander  back  to  his  childhood  in 
Nimes,  much  of  it  spent  in  the  cockroach- 
infe^ed  shanty  of  a  disreputable  uncle,  and 
he  shivers  in  retrospeA  at  that  worthy’s 
culinary  plat  de  resiAance,  an  unspeakable 
salad  concodted  of  sheep’s  eyes,  swimming 
in  a  viscous  dressing.  .  .  .  Other  pidtures 
follow — penurious  school  years,  devotions 
at  the  proteAant  temple  ruled  over  by 
pious  females  oozing  lye  from  every  pore, 
the  paAor’s  shrewish  wife  breaking  up 
MeAande’s  young  idyl  with  their  daugh¬ 
ter  Evangeline.  Then  Paris,  loneliness, 
work,  success.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
Fran9ois  decides  to  seek  other  climes, 
chance  leading  him  to  an  unknown  town  of 
the  Midi,  where,  miraculously,  he  is  reu¬ 
nited  with  Evangeline. 

The  gift  of  acute  observation  and  an 
unusual  sense  of  the  ridiculous  are  evident 
throughout  the  Aory.  Its  author  will  go  fiu: 
if  the  originality  of  his  Style  and  ideas  re¬ 
mains  unimpaired. — Germaine  A.  Do- 
nogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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•  Charles  Braibant.  Le  Soletl  de  Mars. 
Paris.  Denoel.  1938.  294  pages.  21 

francs. — Braibant,  whose  Le  Rot  Dort  and 
Le  Secret  d'Anatole  Prance  are  highly 
efteemed,  tells  the  ftory  of  a  sensitive 
youth  of  Provence  and  paints  the  moral 
and  sentimental  evolution  of  a  smalltown 
family.  The  boy  surprises  his  parents' 
intimacies,  is  powerfully  affeded  by  this 
premature  revelation,  acquires  an  inferiori' 
ty  complex,  and,  only  in  the  enthusiasm 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  is  he 
cured  of  his  impotency.  Vivid  scenes,  such 
as  the  burning  of  the  home;  clear  charac^' 
izations  of  this  misunderAood  adolescent 
and  of  his  miserly,  lubricious  father;  ac' 
curate  deb'neation  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
elevate  this  work  above  the  ordinary. 
Braibant  holds  his  reader's  intere^  and 
confidence  throughout. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Jean  Capart.  Ma1{it.  Paris.  J.  de  Gi' 
gord.  1937.  181  pages. — Awake  to 

the  wisdom  of  bringing  erudite  research  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  public  and 
especially  of  the  rising  generations,  M. 
Capart  dedicates  this  "hi^ire  de  souris 
au  temps  des  Pharaons"  to  the  royal  chib 
dren  of  Belgium  and  to  his  own  grand'chil' 
dren.  He  had  already  prepared  an  album 
defined  to  intere^  the  young  in  his 
Thebes;  la  Gloire  d'un  Grand  Passe.  Makit, 
he  declares,  is  the  dired  ancedor  of  Mickey 
Mouse.  Only  disjointed  bits  of  her  dory 
have  come  down  to  us  engraved  on  odraca 
and  papyri.  After  complicated  initiation 
(symbolizing  the  arduous  preparation  for 
egyptology)  an  amateur  succeeds  in  evok' 
ing  the  god  Anubis,  who  takes  him  into 
pad  centuries  and  allows  him  to  witness 
fblk'lore  in  the  making.  Thus  the  firag' 
ments  are  completed  and  explained.  The 
sprightly  dyle  will  hold  all  readers  and  the 
insidence  on  the  role  of  the  imagination 
as  a  complement  to  erudition  may  well 
prove  valuable  for  scholars  in  other  fields. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  G.  de  La  Fouchardi^e.  Hiftoire  d'un 
Petit  Juif.  Paris,  j^itions  Montaigne. 

1938.  249  pages.  18  francs. — A  survey 
of  the  attitudes  toward  Jews  in  several 
European  countries  at  the  present  dme. 
The  author  recounts  the  experiences  of  a 
pious  young  Hebrew  who,  traveling  by  a 


very  circuitous  route  from  Paledine  to 
Rome,  discovers  that  the  Jew  is  mis' 
represented,  blamed  for  every  exiding  evil, 
victimized,  and  persecuted  in  every  coun' 
try  he  visits  except  France.  The  book 
portrays  very  well  the  fundamental  dif 
ferences  between  the  religious  Hebrew 
and  the  Hebrew  who  worships  the  golden 
calf,  and  M.  de  La  Fouchardi^re  points  out 
that  the  Jew  is  naturally  shrewd  and  hard' 
working  but  not  miserly. — R.  Tyson 
Wycl(pff.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

•  Albert  Giuliani.  Un  coeur  d'homme. 

Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938.  205  pages. — 

This  high-minded  and  carefully  d<x:u' 
mented  little  volume  has  so  many  merits 
that  we  wish  it  had  in  addition  that  vic' 
torious  ease  and  inevitability  which  mark 
the  world's  greated  fiction.  M.  Giuliani 
has  written  important  books  on  social  and 
legal  problems;  and  when  he  writes 
dories  they  are  dill  important  dudies  and 
excellent  if  not  quite  spontaneous  novels. 
This  dory  of  a  Corsican  vendetta,  by  a 
Frenchman  of  Corsican  origin,  is  not 
without  sympathy  for  an  inditution  which 
is  based  on  the  virtues  of  love  of  femily  and 
love  of  judice;  but  it  argues,  on  a  dill 
higher  plane,  that  the  mod  effedtive  way 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  you  is  to  forgive 
the  doer.  Set  in  Corsica,  and  more  frc' 
quently  in  the  author's  adopted  city  of 
Lyons,  this  welbrnadc  book  no  doubt  fur' 
nishes  more  accurate  information  than 
M^rimcc's  popular  Colomba  concerning  the 
rise  and  wane  of  a  Corsican  feud.  If  the 
characd^rs  had  been  a  little  less  flawless, 
the  dory  might  have  been  even  more 
appealing.  But  no  reader  will  lay  Un  coeur 
d'homme  aside  without  profound  resped 
for  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  author.  There 
is  a  sympathetic  prefiice  by  Fortunat 
Strowsiri. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jean'Paul  Le  Tarare.  Moi,  un  nain. 

Paris.  Denoel.  Septi^e  fidition.  1938. 

372  pages  in'OcSavo. — This  tragic  dory  of 
the  condant  tortures  to  which  a  dwarf  is 
subjeded,  should  appeal  to  all  who  like 
frank,  realidic  writing.  By  dint  of  being 
dared  at  and  laughed  at  whenever  he 
appears  in  public,  the  dwarf  is  inevitably 
forced  into  entertainment  as  a  profession. 
Badien  Leroy,  familiarly  called  Bougie,  fird 
works  as  a  clown  in  a  circus,  then  as  toad 
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in  a  ballet,  and  finally  becomes  a  movie 
ftar.  Throughout  his  successive  profession- 
al  triumphs  and  personal  disillusionments, 
he  finds  that  nearly  all  entertainers  are 
as  abnormal  as  himself,  except  that  their 
abnormalities  or  “bosses”  are  less  obvious 
than  his  own. 

In  many  respedts  this  novel  reminds  us 
of  Scarron’s  Ronwn  Comique  with  its  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  life  of  adtors,  its  dwarfish  Rago- 
tin,  and  its  sometimes  shockingly  frank 
ftyle  and  vocabulary.  Concise  charadteriza- 
tions  and  descriptions  show  the  author’s 
gift  for  reali^ic  observation,  and  at  lea^ 
once,  in  the  circus  finale  of  Marion,  he 
reveals  unusual  ability  as  a  short-Aory 
writer  with  abundant  suspense  and  a  sur¬ 
prise  ending. — H.  J.  Sl(pmia.  De  Pauw 
University. 

•  Fernand  Lot.  L'Homme  qui  void  l« 
fieuve.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1938.  187 

pages.  18  francs. — The  sprightly  account 
of  the  rivalry  of  two  port  towns  for  the 
control  of  a  temperamental  river.  Serenely 
apart  from  the  commercial  aspirations 
animating  their  rivalry  is  the  great  Renais¬ 
sance  civil  engineer,  Louis  de  Foix,  here 
unforgettably  portrayed,  who  coaxes  River 
Adour  from  one  channel  to  another.  Woven 
into  the  account,  which  is  hi^orically 
veridical,  is  a  love  Aory  which  not  only 
fits  in  naturally  but  carries  a  gratifying 
surprise  ending.  The  occasional  archaisms 
of  the  ^yle  never  degenerate  into  mere  lin- 
gui^ic  virtuosity  or  antiquarian  unintel¬ 
ligibility,  but  are  so  deftly  and  so  sincerely 
used  that  the  reality  and  movement  of  the 
dialogue  are  enhanced.  Ludwig's  Nile  is  a 
sumptuous,  noble,  queenly  serpent,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure  I  prefer  it  to  Fernand 
Lot’s  game,  head^rong,  scrappy  terrier 
which  is  River  Adour. — Felix  Giovanelli. 
University  of  Illinois. 

•  Marie  Maindron.  Monsieur  de  Puy' 
monteil.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  276  pages. 

18  francs. — Demon^rating  marked  ability 
in  narrative,  in  reanimating  figures  of  the 
paA  and  in  depicting  bygone  manners, 
Marie  Maindron  tells  a  thrilling  ^tory  of 
faimily  feuds  in  the  brutal  days  of  Cathohc' 
Huguenot  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ry.  The  ^rong-armed  scion  of  a  Proteftant 
family,  seeking  revenge,  becomes  by  chance 
his  enemies’  avenger,  and  finally  marries 


the  heiress.  The  ^tory,  well  told  and  mo^ 
intere^ing,  is  less  notable  than  the  setting, 
which  is  vividly  and  faithfully  reproduced. 
The  author,  cousin  of  Maurice  Maindron, 
already  well  known  for  her  Academy- 
crowned  L'EnUvement  de  Madame  de 
Bressac,  has  a  pleasing,  elegant,  and  rap¬ 
idly  moving  Aylc. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  David¬ 
son  College. 

•  Jacquehne  Marenais.  Les  Fantdmes  de 
la  Solitude.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  235 

pages.  18  francs. — Somewhat  flamboyant 
in  its  exoticism  and  cinematographic  in 
plot  and  atmosphere,  this  novel  is  Aill  an 
effedtive  evocation  of  “cette  vie  des  hom- 
mes  du  desert  ou  les  passions,  les  d6sirs,  les 
souvenirs  et  les  songes  s’exaltent  et  gran- 
dissent  dans  la  solitude,  ou  la  m^itation 
^quilibre,  embellit  parfois  I’aventure  ou 
le  service  quotidien  des  pionniers  et  des  sol- 
dats.”  Of  the  three  Italian  officers  ^tioned 
at  a  dangerous  Libyan  desert  outpoA, 
Goliano,  the  dodtor,  is  there  because  his 
life  has  alwavs  been  empty;  Dalich,  the 
young  lieutenant,  because  his  faithless  wife 
has  deserted  him;  Marco  Forzi,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  poft,  because  his  re^less, 
conflicting  impulses  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  endure  the  everyday  life  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  During  his  prolonged  delirium  after 
almoA  fatal  wounds,  Forzi  re-lives  the  one 
admirable  experience  of  his  personal  life, 
his  love  for  H^Ictc,  whom  he  had  met  on 
his  laA  leave  in  France,  and  whom  he  had 
renounced  because  he  knew  himself  inca¬ 
pable  of  keeping  faith.  When  the  injured 
soldier  recovers,  Goliano  has  gone  mad, 
and  Dalich  returns  to  Italy,  but  Forzi 
knows  that  his  own  de^iny  lies  forever  in 
the  desert. — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Orleans. 

•  Jean  Milo.  UEtang  de  Malbourg. 
Paris,  ^itions  “Labor.”  1938.  218 

pages.  18  francs. — This  fir*  novel  will 
undoubtedly  attract  attention  ftom  critics 
and  public.  The  author,  known  as  a  pcDet, 
uses  his  craft  to  admirable  effect  in  rapid 
and  sober  descripticDn.  Even  a  trip  to  Italy 
ftils  to  inveigle  him  into  purple  patches, 
and  landscrape  is  skillfully  used  for  back¬ 
ground  only  in  a  *ory  of  preponderantly 
psychological  intere*.  A  rather  audacicHis 
plot  is  handled  with  the  same  re*raint. 
M.  Milo  proclaims  nothing  less  than  a  new 
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deal  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  To  grey' 
beard  readers  his  heroine  may  seem  too 
much  a  daughter  of  Lilith,  too  unconscious 
of  evil,  to  be  entirely  convincing,  but  her 
rare  charm,  derived  from  her  frankness  and 
complete  lack  of  affedation,  mu^  appeal 
to  them  as  well  as  to  her  very  common' 
place  lover. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College.  • 

•  ^ouard  Peisson.  Le  Voyage  d'Edgar. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  411  pages.  24 

francs. — Thrilling  adventure  by  land  and 
sea  from  southern  France  to  Newfoundland, 
Fdgar,  a  thirtcen'year'old  boy,  escapes 
from  an  orphanage  that  he  may  rescue  his 
shipwrecked  father.  He  finally  succeeds 
in  doing  so  with  the  aid  of  Sam,  a  colorful 
Senegalese  negro  who  can  see  “a  la  fois  ce 
qui  e^  visible  pour  tous  et  ce  qui  eA  cach6  ’ 
i  la  plupart  des  hommes.”  Stowaways,  a 
haunted  ship,  harrowing  marches  over  icy 
northern  wa^es,  and  shipwreck,  which  are 
narrated  by  an  able  raconteur,  grip  the 
reader's  attention.  The  5aory  has  swift 
adion  and  good  continuity,  with  no  love 
intered. — R.  Tyson  Wyd^jf.  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas. 

•  Joseph  Sarda.  Vendanges  dorees.  Paris. 

Peyre.  1937.  208  pages.  12  francs. — 

The  two  novelettes  of  the  volume  deal 
with  viticulture  in  the  Midi.  The  title 
dory  is  a  sordid  peasant  tragedy.  The 
second.  La  descente,  is  a  lyrico'epic  evoca' 
tion  of  the  hard  life  of  the  wine'growers 
in  the  Cfvennes  region,  and  a  glorification 
of  wine  and  earth,  common  symbols  in 
French  literature.  There  is  no  plot,  dridly 
speaking,  though  there  are  several  per' 
sonages,  several  Zolaesque  descriptions  of 
crowds,  and  considerable  symbolism. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  book  h'cs  in  the 
descriptions  of  peasant  life  and  of  the 
harveding.  The  use  of  technical  and  coho' 
quial  vocabulary  doubtless  adds  color  for 
the  native,  and  certainly  makes  difficulty 
for  the  foreign  reader.  Poetic  and  reali^ic 
at  the  same  time,  the  book  derives  its  unity 
from  its  treatment  of  peasant  moeurs. — 
I.  W.  Brocl(.  Emory  University. 

•  Andr6  Thfrive.  La  Pin  des  Haricots. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  287  pages.  18 

francs. — When  an  American  swing  musi' 
dan  is  jobless,  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  say, 


“no  more  beans.”  One  ftteful  day  two 
young  bespecftacled  French  “intcllecftuals,” 
unconsciously  in  love  with  one  another, 
find  themselves  in  that  melancholy  predica' 
ment.  Through  an  unusual  circum^ance 
they  become  private  detevftives,  in  which 
role  they  undergo  a  long  suite  of  misad' 
ventures  taking  place  in  that  indeterminate 
frontier  which  lies  between  the  classy  un' 
derworld  and  crooked  business.  By  turns 
a  deteAive  ^ry  and  a  satire  of  business 
life,  this  novel,  by  the  populi^  writer  and 
literary  critic  of  Le  Temps,  reveab  to  what 
an  amazing  extent  crooked  and  legitimate 
business — in  the  persons  of  the  swindler 
Cuneo  and  the  respecftable  econoijtii^  and 
entrepreneur  Dagnaux — speak  the  same 
vocabulary,  refledting  like  outlooks  upon 
social  and  political  problems.  By  its  superb 
mimicry,  its  genial  satire,  its  at  once  coUo' 
quial  and  elegant  ^yle,  and  its  wealth  of 
episode,  this  novel  engrosses. — Felix  Guy 
vanelli.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Horace  Van  Offel.  Morceaux  Choisis. 

Introdudtion  par  Gu^ave  Van  web 
kenhuyzen.  Bruxelles.  Vanderlinden.  1938. 
241  pages. — The  introduAion  raises  high 
expedtations  which  are  amply  fulfilled  by 
the  selcAions  that  follow.  M.  Vanwelkcn' 
huyzen  presents  his  author  as  “mousquc' 
tairc  des  lettres”  and  as  a  close  relative, 
through  the  cult  of  idealiAic  heroism,  of 
Don  Quijote.  For  Van  Offel  takes  life  as  a 
glorious  adventure  to  be  enriched  by 
imaginative  excursions  into  the  paA  or  by 
the  doubling  of  his  personality  in  the 
present.  Although  he  has  spent  many  years 
in  Paris,  he  Aands  as  an  undaunted  cham' 
pion  of  indigenous  Belgian  literature.  His 
exuberant  joy  in  living  is  a  magic  foil  which 
has  enabled  him  to  keep  his  faith  across 
years  of  poverty.  Far  from  fearing  reality, 
he  is  a  close  observer  and  gives  by  skilful 
touches  the  impression  of  aAual  experience 
to  the  evocations  of  his  ftney.  “Le  m6ritc 
n’eA  pas  de  chanter  ni  de  peindre  d’une 
mani^re  extravagante,  voire  originale,  mais 
de  chanter  et  de  peindre  juAe,  scion  Ten' 
droit  et  le  moment.”  This  classic  doctrine 
permeates  the  writing  of  Van  Offel.  It 
explains,  in  part,  his  contempt  for  the  so' 
called  naturaliAs  who  have  slandered  life. 
“Jc  ne  pouvais  comprendre  qu’on  se  scrvit 
de  I’art  d’^crire  pour  entasser  des  ordures.” 
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The  selections  in  this  volume  offer  wide 
variety,  but  Van  Offel  is  fir^  and  laA  a 
conteur,  di^ru^ful  of  theses  and  “ideas” 
which  warp  and  falsify  nature.  He  shares 
the  conviction  of  Sylve^tre  Bonnard:  “On 
n’apprend  qu'en  s’amusant.”  “A  cotk  de 
leur  signification  apparente,”  he  writes, 
“les  vrais  contes  ont  un  sens  cach6,  qui 
t^moignent  d’une  creation  savante,  m6di' 
t^e.  .  .  .  Que  d’auteurs  qui  se  sont  ega' 
parce  qu’ils  voulaient  Stre  profonds. . . . 
C’e^  par  ce  qu’ils  nomment  leurs  idees  que 
les  trois  quarts  des  ^ivains  perissent.” 
The  idea  which  dominates  in  Van  Offel  is 
one  which  should  insure  a  lading  and  ever 
growing  audience:  “La  joie  de  I’esprit 
en  marque  la  force.” — Benj.  M.  Wood' 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Jean  de  la  Varende.  Les  Manants  du 
roi.  1793'1950.  Leur  drame.  Paris. 

Plon.  1938.  271  pages. — A  phantasy  of 
lives  of  royaliA  insurgents,  the  Chauvilles 
and  the  Galarts,  through  several  genera' 
tions,  1793  to  1950,  hereditary  vassals  of 
the  king,  indomitable  in  spirit  in  spite  of 
their  bitter  isolation :  “des  manants,  le  beau 
mot  qui  reunissait  gentilshommes  et  ter' 
riens  .  .  .  de  mayieo:  je  re^,  je  persevere 
et  j’attends.  Les  autres  pouvaient  fiiir; 
pouvaient  courir  ou  Ton  se  divertit;  a  eux, 
les  manants,  de  continuer,  d’assurer”  (p.  5) 
These  are  dramatic  Tories,  not  devoid  of 
vivid  scenic  effecS  and  vigorous  psychology. 
Yet  one  wonders  how  true  to  life  may  be 
this  loyal  devotion  to  a  lo^  cause  trans' 
mitted  through  generations — the  world  is 
so  full  of  time'serving  and  compromises. — 
Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff. — Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

•  Mario  Viscardini.  Giovannino,  ou  la 
Vie  Romantique.  Traduit  de  I'ltalien 

par  Franz  Hellens.  Bruxelles.  La  Renais' 
sance  du  Livre.  1938.  435  pages.  25  francs. 
— “H  dit  qu’il  va  de  par  le  monde,  cher' 
chant  des  difficult^  pour  apprendre  a 
vivre.”  The  phrase  might  ^ncl  as  the  epi' 
graph  of  this  epic  novel  which  a  German 
critic  has  called  the  Italian  Wilhelm 
MeiSter.  The  action  covers  nearly  forty 
years  and  takes  us  to  half  a  dozen  countries; 
the  author,  no  less  a  poet  than  his  hero, 
endeavors  to  catcdi,  by  landscape  pic^res 
and  vivid  characS^s,  something  of  the  soul 
of  each.  Here  is  the  cosmopolitanism  of  an 


ideali^  who  has  many  messages  for  our 
tattered  world.  But  he  delivers  them  as  an 
artiA,  keenly  awake  to  the  joy  of  adventure 
and  mingling  tragedy  and  comedy  as  the 
la^  of  the  romantici^s  learns  to  live  .  .  . 
and  to  die.  If  he  is  didadtic,  it  is  as  life 
itself:  he  would  teach  us  above  all  to 
enrich  ourselves  from  contemplation  of  the 
multiple  facets  of  the  universe.  Giovannino 
crosses  many  social  ^rata  and  grazes  seamy 
manife^tions  of  human  passion,  but-  ' 
mundis  omnia  munda — neither  he  nor  his 
^ory  is  in  any  way  contaminated. — It  is 
easy  to  see  why  Franz  Hellens,  always 
alert  to  plumb  the  recesses  of  imaginative 
phencxnena,  was  attradted  by  this  volume. 
His  translation  gives  the  ring  of  original 
composition. — Benj.  M.  Woodhndge.  Reed 
College. 

AAA 

Olive  Rhcxies  publishes  from  22  New- 
lands  View,  Northowram,  Halifax,  Eng' 
land,  a  spirited  little  cosmopolitan  magazine 
called  International  Amateur,  with  coO' 
tributors  from  all  over  the  world. 

“The  eledtion  of  Jerome  Tharaud  to  the 
French  Academy  started  a  curious  problem: 
How  were  the  brothers  henceforth  to  sign 
their  books?  The  Academy  refused  to 
approve  the  formula:  Jerome  and  Jean  Tha' 
raud  of  the  French  Academy,  which  would 
have  been  perfedtly  reasonable,  since  the 
eledtion  crowned  the  work  of  the  two  in 
collaboration.  The  form  which  has  been 
agreed  on  is:  J6r6me,  de  I’Acad^mie  Fran' 
(aise,  et  Jean  Tharaud. — From  Critique, 
Paris. 

“Don’t  read  Don  Quixote  on  the  Areet' 
car;  don’t  carry  a  volume  of  poetry  on  the 
bus  with  you,  and  don’t  expedt  to  be  able 
to  find  rhythm  and  harmony,  profundity 
and  beauty,  in  the  bu^le  and  confusion  of 
city  travel.  In  such  places  you  may  perhaps 
read  the  newspaper,  short  sketches,  busi' 
ness  correspcsidence;  but  it  is  in  the  quiet 
of  your  home  that  you  mu^  read  belletris' 
tic  works,  thoughtful  works,  poetry. — 
Don’t  read  at  table;  you  may  soil  the  book. 
Don’t  leave  your  books  throwing  about . . . 
Don’t  mark  a  page  by  turning  over  the 
comer.  Don’t  moi^n  your  finger  to  turn 

a  page . ” — Frc«n  Un  libro  es  mds 

delict  que  una  fhr,  in  El  Mundo,  Buenos 
Aires. 
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•  Emft  Wasamichcr.  Hans  und  Grete. 

Berlin.  Dummler.  1938.  92  pages. 
1.12  marks. — The  ei^th  edition  of  this 
publication  presents  a  lift  of  proper  names 
to  be  used  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
issued  by  the  German  Miniftry  of  Interior 
in  May  1937-  This  edid:  prescribes  that 
^'deuts^e  Kinder  grundsatzlich  nur 
deutsche  Vomamen  erhalten  soUen.”  The 
author  explains  the  etymology  of  various 
Vomamen  in  order  that  the  individuals 
concerned  may  be  apprised  of  the  conno- 
tation  of  names  of  ^eir  children,  friends 
and  relatives. — It  is  difficult  to  eftimate 
the  significance  of  this  httle  book  in  view 
of  the  puzzling  conditions  in  Germany  and 
Europe  in  general.  Perhaps  Germany  has 
more  important  tasks  than  giving  simon^ 
pure  German  names  to  her  children. — 
Charles  C.  Zippermann.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

•  Hans  Reimann.  Vergnuglkhes  Hand' 
buck  der  deutschen  Sprache.  Miinchen. 
Piper.  1937.  322  pages.  3.80  and  4.80 
mLlcs. — Moft  of  the  material  of  this  third 
edition  of  Reimann’s  Sprachbuch  has  been 
rewritten  and  added  to,  so  as  to  make  the 
new  edition  pradically  a  new  book.  This 
is  not  a  colledion  of  jdecs  and  funny  mis^ 
takes  only,  but  rather  one  of  the  moft  sulv 
ftantial  language  books,  presenting  a  wealth 
of  information  in  a  moft  entertaining  way. 
Behind  the  gay  chatter  is  sound  and  very 
painftaking  research  and  scholarship,  and 
an  eameft  effort  to  encourage  discrimina' 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  German  language. 
There  are  thirty  chapters  dealing  with 
pra<^cally  all  the  difficult  queftions  of 
usage  and  grammar,  e.g.,  metaphors,  syno' 
nyms,  foreign  words,  slang,  abbreviations, 
punduation,  spelling,  sins  againft  the  spirit 
of  the  language,  etc.,  etc.  An  index  of  key' 
words  is  also  added  tothe  new  edition.  StU' 
dents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  laymen,  will 
profit  by  the  ftudy  of  this  book. — J.  Mol' 
thaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


•  Gerhard  Storz.  Laienbrevier  uber  den 
Umgang  mit  der  Sprache.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1937.  137  pages. 
2.80  marks. — In  this  little  book  the  author 
aims  to  arouse  the  layman  to  thinking 
more  about  the  language  he  so  often  uses 
carelessly  and  illogically  in  his  business  cm: 
official  duties.  It  is  not  so  much  an  attempt 
to  lift  usages  which  might  be  considered 
undesirable  as  an  effort  to  make  the  reader 
aware  of  the  value  of  simplicity  (which 
makes  for  clarity)  and  the  effedtiveness  of 
ftrudtural  rhythm  in  the  written  and 
spoken  language.  Moderate  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  diftineftion  between  “right”  and 
“wrong”  in  language,  the  book  neverthe- 
less  is  emphatic  in  its  ftand  againft  what  is 
generally  called  the  “Kanzleiftil”  of  com' 
mercial  and  bureaucratic  usage.  Unfot' 
tunately  the  worft  linguiftic  offenders  are 
the  ones  who  would  almoft  never  read  a 
book  like  this. — Robert  H.  Weidman.  Uni' 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Felix  Haurowitz.  Fortschritu  der  Buy 
chemie.  (3rd  part,  1931'38).  Dresden. 

Steinkopf.  1938.  167  pages.  Export  price: 
9.CX)  marks. — Dr.  Haurowitz  is  a  professor 
in  the  German  University  of  Prague  and 
well  known  as  physiologift.  Since  bio' 
chemiftry  has  made  great  progress  during 
the  laft  few  years,  his  summary  of  these 
advances  may  be  valuable  to  scientifts  and 
research  workers,  especially  for  its  many 
references. — R.  Seiden.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

•  Dr.  G.  Kranzlein  und  Dr.  R.  Lepsius. 
KunJUtoff'Wegweiser.  Berlin.  Verlag 

Chemie.  1937.  140  pages.  Export  price: 
1.13  marks. — A  discussion  of  many  new 
artificial  compounds  now  on  the  market, 
concisely  explaining  their  properties,  manu' 
fai(%ure,  etc.  A  book  handling  America’s 
synthetic  produds  in  a  similar  manner 
would  be  of  great  intereft,  since  in  many 
induftries  these  new  produds  have  a  great 
future. — R.  Seiden.  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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•  Robert  Nachtwey.  Umichtbare  Lc' 
bensumnder.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1938. 

178  pages.  2.70  and  3.38  marks. — The 
author  shows  us  the  world  under  the 
microscope,  in  a  popular 'scientific  manner, 
in  words,  45  phot(Mnicrographs,  and  20 
drawings.  We  see,  for  instance,  the  birth 
of  a  microorganism,  or  how  the  chlorophyl 
in  the  cells  of  a  green  leaf  utilizes  the 
energy  of  the  sun’s  rays  to  produce  living 
nourishment,  a  process  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  the  moA  skilful  chemi^. 
We  learn  from  this  book  that  our  fine^ 
technical  contrivances  are  ^ill  simple 
con^ruAions  compared  with  the  machinery 
of  our  Mother  Nature. — R.  Seiden.  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

•  Hermann  Rompp.  Chemische  Fund' 
grube.  Stuttgart.  Franckh’sche  Ver' 

lagshandlung.  1938.  194  pages.  3.15  marks. 
— A  selection  of 250  of  the  less  well  known 
patents  from  many  countries,  explained  to 
the  layman  in  an  intere^ing  manner;  at  the 
same  time  indicating  the  differences  of  the 
patent  laws  of  the  world. — R.  Seiden. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

•  Egmont  Colerus.  Vom  Punl^t  zur 
vierten  Dimension.  Geometrie  fur 

Jedermann.  1935.  445  pages.  5  marks. — 
Votn  Einmaleins  zum  Integral.  Mathema' 
tik  fiir  Jedermann.  1937.  404  pages.  5 
marks. — Von  Pythagoras  bis  Hilbert.  Die 
Epochen  der  Mathematik  und  ihre  Bau' 
mei*er.  1937-  364  pages.  5  marks.  Berlin. 
Zsolnay. — The  attitude  of  the  educated 
lay  public  towards  mathematics  is  a  queer 
mixture  of  loudly  avowed  awe  and  subtly 
implied  contempt.  Mathematics  is  admit' 
tedly  both  useful  and  powerful,  but  there  is 
a  certain  air  of  intellectual  superiority  in 
not  being  able  to  underhand  this  cold  and 
rigid  branch  of  learning.  However,  during 
the  laA  few  years  a  considerable  number 
of  books  have  come  off  the  presses  aiming 
at  the  popularization  of  mathematical 
science.  TTiese  books  have  met  with  a  suT' 
prising  degree  of  success  and  popularity. 

The  books  before  us  are  by  no  means 
1  sub^itute  for  those  forbidding  mathemat' 
ical  textbooks,  and  do  not  propose  to 
teach  anybody  all  about  mathematics  in 
“ten  easy  lessons”  with  an  iron'clad  gua' 
ranty  of  “satisfeCtion  or  your  money  back.” 
The  author  undertakes  to  supplement  the 


mathematical  training  received  by  his 
readers  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  ideas,  outlooks  and  perspec' 
tives  that  the  school  curriculum  neglects, 
or  omits  entirely,  for  various  reasons,  chief 
among  them  the  immaturity  of  the  pupils. 
The  fore^  of  mathematical  concepts  and 
intellectual  con^ruds  is  thus  made  clearly 
visible  from  behind  the  trees  of  mathema' 
tical  manipulations.  Being  a  poet  and  an 
artid  the  author  brings  to  his  task  a  fresh' 
ness  and  a  zed  that  can  hardly  be  expeded 
of  a  professional  mathematician.  He  uses 
his  novelidic  skill  to  enliven  his  discussion 
with  spirited  dialogue  and  dramatic  situa' 
tions.  His  artidic  preoccupations  are  par' 
ticularly  in  evidence  in  the  third  volume 
dealing  with  the  hidory  of  mathematics, 
which  is  presented  in  a  very  personal  and 
driking  way. 

With  all  that,  the  reading  of  these  books 
could  not  and  should  not  be  undertaken 
with  the  idea  that  a  great  deal  may  be 
learned  from  their  perusal  without  any 
effort  at  all.  The  reader  will  have  to  pay 
much  closer  attention  than  is  his  cudom 
when  he  has  before  him,  say,  the  average 
novel.  But  he  may  soon  learn  to  enjoy  this 
extra  effort.  If  he  does,  he  is  sure  to  find 
out  a  great  many  surprising  things  about 
the  mathematics  he  knew  and  a  good  deal 
that  he  did  not  know,  including  insights 
into  many  mathematical  concepts  which 
are  the  proverbial  synonyms  for  the  incom' 
prehensible,  like  the  integral  or  non-eu' 
clidean  geometry. 

The  books  are  written  in  rather  simple 
language,  without  unduly  long  and  in' 
volved  sentences.  The  vocabulary  is  de' 
cidedly  Viennese,  of  the  time  before  the 
Anschluss. — T^athan  AUshiller  Court.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Bernhard  Brinkmann.  Der  Ordensge' 
danl(e  und  die  l^atholischen  Kld^ter  m 
Deutschland.  Gotha.  Leopold  Klotz.  1936. 
95  pages.  2  marks. — Despite  a  sensational 
jacket  “At  lad — information  concerning 
Catholic  mcHiadic  orders,”  the  book  main' 
tains  throughout  a  purely  objective  atti' 
tude.  Since  Germany  to^y  dresses  the 
new  common  life  and  common  education, 
the  reason  for  its  appearance  is  evident. 
In  a  detailed  appendix,  monadic  terminol' 
ogy  is  explained  and  a  brief  hidorical 
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sketch  of  forty 'SIX  orders  is  given.  The 
8e(^on  “the  monadic  idea”  conAitutes  an 
unbiased  exposition  of  monadic  life.  Self' 
realization  through  my^cism  can  only 
arise  \)kdien  a  thought  movement  is  in  its 
prime.  Whenever  youth  breaks  through 
the  cruA  of  Phili^inism  and  druggies  to  a 
new  vitalizing  faith,  its  members  will  re' 
main  as  leading  influence  as  long  as  they 
listen  to  the  myAic  source.  Be  it  monadic 
orders  or  national  socialism  or  democracy. 
— Philipp  H.  Lohman.  Miami  University. 

•  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Foer^er.  Europa 
und  die  deutsche  Frage.  Luzern.  Vita 
Nova.  1938.  519  pages.  $3.00  and  $3.60. — 
An  extraordinary  command  of  hiAorical 
information,  a  broad  outlook  over  European 
culture  and  politics  matured  by  decades  of 
experience  and  observation,  and  a  clear 
underftanding  of  the  spiritual  and  moral 
origins  of  modem  political  upheavals, 
qualify  Professor  F.  W.  FoerAer  as  perhaps 
no  other  contemporary  is  qualified  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  present  situation  of 
Europe  and  of  Germany.  Foerfter  is  con' 
vinced  that  the  fete  of  Europe  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  Germany,  that 
neither  can  be  saved  from  serious  conse- 
quences  except  by  an  international  ground' 
ing  and  development  of  the  national  elc' 
ment,  that  the  hi^ory  of  Germany  is  in  a 
very  special  sense  a  hi^ory  of  the  realiza' 
tion  or  the  betrayal  of  these  supemational 
and  spiritual  forces  on  which  the  exigence 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  depend.  Profound' 
ly  respedtful  of  the  religious  and  universal 
idea  of  the  old  German  Reich,  Foer^er  for 
that  very  reason  makes  a  careful  diAindtion 
between  the  true  charadter  of  Germany’s 
mission  and  its  hi^rical  di^ortion  and 
falsification  through  the  invasion  of  Prus' 
sianism  and  the  resultant  exaggerated 
emphasis  on  the  ^te  and  on  physical 
force. — Friedrich  Krause.  New  York 
City. 

•  GuAav  Adolf  Gedat.  W<w  wird  aus 
diesem  Afril^a?  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf. 
1938.  288  pages.  4.20  and  5..50  marks. — 
Gedat  spent  almo^  two  years  in  Africa, 
and  he  gives  a  good  pi  Aure  of  exiting  condi' 
tiems  there.  He  also  presents  the  imp>ortant 
problems  that  the  Dark  Continent  is  feeing 
at  the  present  time  and  offers  sugge^ions 
for  their  solution.  On  the  que^ion  as  to 


who  in  the  future  will  exert  the  determin' 
ing  influence  upon  the  African  aborigines 
he  lays  especial  emphasis.  Will  it  continue 
to  be  Chri^ian  Europe?  Will  it  be  the 
Moslems,  who  after  500  years  of  dormancy 
are  beginning  to  ^ir  again  and  aim  for 
political  power?  Or  will  it  be  communiAic 
Russia?  To  insure  the  continued  influence 
of  Europe  in  Africa  a  number  of  things 
muA  be  done.  Chief  among  them  are:  1) 
intensive  missionary  work,  2)  additional 
influx  of  whites  to  offset  the  aAonishing 
increase  in  negro  population,  3)  elimination 
of  noxious  influences,  such  as  movies, 
books,  and  newspapers  that  show  the 
whites  in  an  unfavorable  light,  4)  racial 
purity.  The  indu^rialization  of  Africa  is 
progressing  rapidly  and  this  indu^rializa' 
tion  is  accompanied  by  the  propagation  of 
communi^ic  ideologies.  Marxism,  he  finds, 
has  become  a  dangerous  force  there,  partic' 
ularly  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  where 
CommuniA  propagandi^s  from  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  especially  aAive. — 
Samuel  Schroeder.  We^em  Reserve  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Hermann  Rauschning.  Die  Revolution 
des  ?{ihilismus.  Zurich.  Europa'Ver' 
lag.  1938.  $2.75  and  $3.25. — The  que^ion 
as  to  what  the  frequently  misunder<<tood 
German  revolution  really  is,  a  new  order 
or  an  adt  of  deArueftion,  a  national  rebirth 
of  hi^orical  forces  or  a  progressive,  perma' 
nent  revolution,  is  answered  here  with  the 
^arthng  declaration  that  behind  the  ex' 
temal  orderb'ness  and  the  gigantic  material 
accomplishments  of  the  Third  Reich  a 
radical  revolutionary  movement  is  in 
operation,  a  movement  which  tends  to 
deAroy  all  the  elements  of  spiritual,  ethical, 
social  and  governmental  order.  It  is  politi' 
ical  Nihilism,  which  is  setting  in  motion 
in  Germany  forces  of  de^rudtion  whose 
alarming  possibilities  cannot  now  be  meas' 
ured,  but  in  which  there  are  no  indications 
of  a  continuing  new  order.  Beyond  the 
political  field,  the  revolutionary  charadter 
of  National  Socialism  lies  particularly  in 
the  fedt  that  it  has  no  definite  outlines  and 
can  have  none.  Its  fundamental  political 
motif  is  a  universal  inquietude,  which' 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  tadtical  advan' 
tages  by  fishing  in  troubled  waters. — 
Friedrich  Krause.  New  York  City. 
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•  Walter  Schubart.  Europa  und  die 
Seele  des  Ostens.  Lu^em.  Vita  Nova. 

317  pages.  $2.50  and  $3.00. — ^The  well' 
known  Riga  scholar  here  places  the  reli' 
gious,  cultural,  social,  and  political  convuh 
sion  of  the  European  world  under  the 
aspe<5t  of  the  tension  dominating  all  of 
modem  hi^ry — the  tension  between  the 
weAcm  and  the  ea^em  spirit,  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  Working  deeply  and 
broadly,  in  all  the  spheres  of  life,  he  inter' 
prets  the  cata^rophes  in  which  the  dissolu' 
tion  of  occidental  humanity  is  foreshad' 
owed  as  the  decline  of  the  idea  of  power 
which  has  been  the  rule  of  living  of  we^m 
and  central  Europeans.  This  declining 
world  of  the  Fau^ian  spirit  whose  possibih 
ities  are  exhausted  is  confronted  by  Schu' 
bart  with  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  Ea^, 
which,  through  the  awakening  accom' 
plished  by  Napoleon,  the  Slavic  peoples 
are  forcing  upon  the  whole  of  an  unwilling 
Europe. — Friedrich  Krause.  New  York 
City. 

•  A.  Hillen  Ziegfeld.  England  in  der 
Entscheidung.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938. 

392  pages.  4.80  and  6.^  marks. — Ziegfeld 
knows  his  Great  Britain.  Well  done  are 
differences  from  German  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  The  volume  was  finished  after 
the  Czccho'Slovak  crisis,  whose  moral 
gives  point  to  the  author’s  thesis  that 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  can  and  muA 
coordinate  intere^  and  forces,  the  former 
in  a  revised  Empire  policy,  the  latter  as  a 
toy  to  disintegrative  influences  of  Asiatic 
Communism  as  well  as  the  living  demon' 
Oration  of  the  praAicability  of  the  authori' 
tarian  concept.  The  scientific  diplomat  does 
not  over'play  this  note.  He  is  not  a  propa' 
gandiA.  He  is  sure  that  the  future  will 
bring  unforeseeable  circumtonces  to  con' 
front  which  an  AngloGerman  harmony 
would  be  a  sine  qua  non. — John  F.  C. 
Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Werner  Beumelburg.  Der  Konig  und 
die  Kaiserin.  Oldenburg  i.O.  Gerhard 

Stalling.  1938.  459  pages.  7-80  marks. — 
The  hiAory  of  the  tragic  duel  between 
Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  AuArian  Empress,  a  mother,  and  the 
laA  representative  of  the  disintegrating 
old  Empire,  is  deeply  conscious  of  the 
responsibility  of  her  position.  Her  adver' 


sary  was  the  creator  and  bearer  of  that 
Prussian  concept  which  was  defined  to 
survive  the  impaA  of  European  revolutions 
and  to  build  the  future  Reich.  The  blood 
that  these  two  rulers  caused  to  flow  became, 
as  it  were,  the  mortar  which  held  together 
the  empire  of  the  Germans  for  almoA  two 
hundred  years,  (ill  deAiny  found  its  fill' 
fillment  and  AiAria  after  unparalleled 
trials  was  brought  back  to  the  bosom  of  the 
German  Reich.  This  great  and  unique 
hiAorical  event  can  be  fully  appreciated 
only  when  one  possesses  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  bitter  Aruggle  between 
the  great  King  and  the  Empress.  The 
reader  will  feel  that  it  indeed  will  never 
again  be  easy  to  separate  these  two  groups 
of  Germans,  reunited  after  so  many  sacri' 
fices  and  difficulties. — Samuel  Schroeder. 
WeAem  Reserve  University. 

•  Gert  Buchheit.  Mussolini  und  das 
neue  Italien.  Berlin.  Paul  Neff.  1938. 

495  pages.  7-50  marks. — The  author,  a 
lyrical  worshipper  of  the  Rome'Berlin 
Axis,  seeks  to  give  his  fellow'country' 
men  an  account  of  the  miracle  of  the  mod' 
em  Caesar  who  has  created  a  new  Roman 
Empire.  Starting  with  Republican  Rome, 
he  traces  the  direA  line  of  decsent  through 
Julius  Caesar  and  Trajan  down  through  the 
Risorgimento,  Sorel,  Nietzsche  and  D’An' 
nunzio  to  II  Duce.  Mussolini’s  own  cu' 
rious  evolution  from  Socialism  to  Fascism 
is  piAured  in  dithyrambic  terms — quite 
different  from  what  one  finds  in  the  very 
careful,  reliable  and  thoroughly  docu' 
mented  recent  work  of  the  American 
scholar,  Gaudens  Megaro,  Mussolini  in 
the  Malting.  The  main  part  of  Buchheit’s 
book  is  an  enthusiaAic  eulogy  on  the 
making  and  organization  of  the  FasciA 
State  and  its  expansion  into  a  Mediter' 
ranean  Empire.  A  very  flattering  piAure 
of  Mussolini’s  personality  as  man,  jour' 
naliA,  and  pater  frmilias  appropriately 
closes  a  volume  dripping  with  rhetorical 
paeans  of  praise  but  rather  scant  in  con' 
Crete  friAual  information. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Karl  Gutov  Fellerer.  Gidcomo  Puc' 
cini.  Potsdam.  Athenaion.  1937.  128 

pages.  3.30  marks.  —  Dr.  Fellerer,  the  fo' 
mous  Puccini  scholar,  has  given  German 
Puccini  admirers  not  only  the  firA  au' 
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thoritative  biography  of  this  composer  but 
has  made  it  accessible  to  everybody  by  1) 
presenting  it  intereAingly  and  not  delving 
too  deeply  into  technique  of  composition, 
2)  publishing  it  in  an  inexpensive  yet  well 
known  and  respectoble  series  (Unfterbliche 
TonkunSt).  If  Ae  reader  is  looking  for  per' 
sonal  or  intimate  fsK^s  about  the  composer 
he  will  be  disappointed,  since  the  book 
consiAs  for  the  moA  part  of  an  excellent 
analysis  of  Puccini’s  operas.  Sixteen  photo' 
graphs  and  an  extremely  valuable  bibliog' 
raphy  add  to  the  worth  of  this  fine  little 
volume. — J.  R.  Breitenbucher.  Miami 
University. 

•  Karl  Josef  Friedrich.  Vol1{sfreund 
Gregory.  Amerikaner,  UrchriA, 

deutscher  Kampfer.  Leipzig.  Leopold 
Klotz.  1938.  140  pages.  2.80  marks. — Cas' 
par  Ren6  Gregory  (1846'1917)  represents 
a  rare  inverse  of  the  numerous  scholars  who 
leave  Germany  to  find  a  career  and  a  new 
home  in  America.  In  1873  Gr^ory  went 
to  Leipzig  to  ftudy  under  the  great  theo' 
logian  Tischendoriff.  There  he  found  his 
second  home,  and  there  he  ^yed  for 
the  reA  of  his  life,  except  for  frequent 
absences  on  his  travels  all  over  Europe  and 
the  Near  EaA  in  search  of  early  manu' 
scripts  of  the  New  Te^ament.  Perhaps 
more  remarkable  than  Gregory's  work  as 
profes^r  and  New  Testament  scholar  is 
his  (ihanu^r.  His  friendliness  and  kindli' 
ness  to  everyone  regardless  of  position,  his 
lack  of  any  pretention,  made  him  a  figure 
familiar  to  all  Leipzig  and  beloved  by  all. 
So  great  was  his  love  for  Germany  and  so 
consiAent  was  he  in  practicing  the  faith 
he  professed,  that  when  the  war  came  he 
volunteered  as  a  private  at  the  age  of  68. 
In  April  1917  he  died  as  a  lieutenant  fr(Mn 
a  shell  wound  received  at  the  front. — 
Robert  H.  Weidman.  University  of  Wiscon' 
sin. 

•  Karl  Loewith.  Jacob  Burcl{hardt. 

Dcr  Mensch  inmitten  der  Geschichte. 

Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1938.  380  pages.  $2.75 
and  $3.25. — Karl  Loewith  clarifies  Jacob 
Burckhardt’s  unique  significance  as  ex' 
ponent  of  a  magnificently  self'conscious 
conception  of  hi^ry  which  penetrates  all 
of  modern  time,  and  definitely  liquidates 
the  usual  evaluation  of  Burckhardt  as  a 
mere  representative  of  the  late'humani^ic 


consciousness  of  art  and  culture.  This  new 
corrective  interpretation  is  rendered  easier 
by  the  increasing  actuality  which  Jacob 
Burckhardt's  presentation  of  hi^ry  and 
man  is  gaining  in  the  light  of  the  more  and 
more  burning  que^ions  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  frcedcMn  of  the  individual 
and  the  police  power  of  the  cx>mmunity. 
Obscured  for  a  time  by  Nietzsche’s  radi' 
calism,  Burckhardt’s  concept  of  the  world, 
with  the  suffering  and  acting  individual 
at  its  center,  appears  here  in  a  new  aspect, 
from  which  Loewith ’s  profound  and 
fascinatingly  written  volume  develops  all 
data  for  a  frithful  evaluation  of  Burck' 
hardt  and  for  the  hi^orical  consciousness 
in  general. — Friedrich  Krause.  New  York 
City. 

•  Eugen  Schopf.  J.  K.  Weiser,  Vater 
und  Sohn.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1938. 

121  pages.  2.20  marks. — Many  nationali' 
ties  and  races  shared  in  the  settlement  of 
America.  The  larged  single  unit  after  the 
English  was  the  German.  But  in  the  inev' 
itable  centripetal  movement  toward  na' 
tionhcxxl  with  one  language  and  flag,  there 
has  been  a  minimum  of  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  parts  played  by  the  non' 
English  groups.  This  bcx>k  attempts  to  pay 
a  belated  debt  to  the  va^  and  excellent 
contributions  made  by  Palatinate  Germans 
and  their  great  leaders  the  J.  K.  Weiser, 
father  and  son,  in  Pennsylvania  and  ad' 
joining  ctolonies,  upon  whose  foundations 
in  no  small  measure  was  erected  the  house 
of  Americanism  as  we  know  it. — J.  F.C. 
Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Carl  von  Bardolff.  Soldat  im  alten 
Oe^erreich.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1938. 

350  pages.  8.50  marks. — Although  by  his 
account  General  von  Bardolff  has  spoken 
with  Kaisers,  was  attached  to  Franz  Ferdi' 
nand  and  at  frtefol  Sarajevo  sat  in  the  third 
car  when  the  firA  bomb  Struck  the  second 
car,  and  later  ctommanded  AuArevRun' 
garian  troops  again^  the  Russians  in  the 
World  War,  the  good  General  gives  this 
reader  the  impression  of  a  little  man  who 
has  written  a  little  bcx)k,  for  all  the  350 
pages  of  this  autobiography.  To  him  all 
thmgs  German  are  holy,  all  things  Jewish, 
anathema — and  all  things  anathema,  Jew' 
ish.  The  harping  assertion  of  the  need  for 
national  unity  of  all  Germans  is  the  only 
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positive  principle  which  the  General  has 
to  advance.  In  the  realizati(xi  of  Au&rian 
Anschluss  this  principle  won  out  and  with 
AuAria  become  the  Reich’s  OStmart{ 
General  Bardolff’s  probably  long-shelved 
manuscript  became  a  printed  book. 

The  Kaiser-mou^ched  General  expres¬ 
ses  gratitude  to  his  mother  for  having  put 
him  through  a  university  course  before  he 
became  a  military  man,  and  the  fluency  of 
his  writing  shows  that  he  turned  this 
course  to  good  account. — Letvis  Bertrand. 
Language  Service  Center,  New  York  City. 

•  Walter  Bosshard.  Kuhles  Crasland 
Mongolei.  Berlin.  Deutscher  Verlag. 

1938.  217  pages. — -The  author  describes 
his  various  trips  to  Inner  Mongolia.  The 
fir*  one  was  in  1936.  As  he  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  living  in  a  tent  with  the  nomads 
we  get  an  insight  into  the  hVes  and  habits 
of  these  descendants  of  the  conquering 
Mongols.  A  picfture  of  winter  life  accom¬ 
panied  by  ^rvation  and  suffering  presents 
the  horrors  of  this  bleak  land.  Swedish 
missionaries  and  the  ^ory  of  Duke  Larson 
and  his  temple  home  show  the  effects  of 
European  influences.  Bosshard  was  able 
to  witness  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
lama  prie^  and  take  pidtures  at  consider¬ 
able  risk.  The  mo^  lading  impression  in 
the  book  is  the  gradually  advancing  shad¬ 
ow  of  Japanese  domination.  Opium  and 
silver  were  the  means  used  to  control  and 
subdue  the  Mongol  chieftains.This  land  is 
being  ground  to  pieces  between  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  Russia  and  Japan  and  the  future 
looks  black  indeed.  71  photographs  and  2 
maps  add  to  a  fuller  under^anding  of  the 
country. — E.  Trenkjier.  New  York  City. 

•  Franx  Heske.  Int  hetitgen  Lande  der 
Gangesquellen.  Neudamm-Berlin.  J. 

Neumann.  1937.  352  pages. — In  1928,  the 
author,  a  professor  in  the  Dresden  Tech- 
nische  Ho^schule  and  the  Foreftry  School 
in  Tharant,  went  to  India  to  carry  out  for 
the  Maharajah  of  Tehri-Garhwal  a  refor- 
etotion  scheme.  The  book  is  a  very  sober 
account  of  his  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions,  with  much  description  of  places, 
people  and  natural  surroundings.  Consid¬ 
erations  of  a  scientific  nature  occur  with 
surprising  paucity  while  disparaging  views 
on  British  policy  and  remarks  concerning 
Aryan  blood  and  charadter  are  intromitted. 


one  suspeds,  to  satisfy  dandards  which 
the  new  Germany  has  set  for  books  that 
seek  publication.  —  Letvis  Bertrand.  New 
York  City. 

•  W.  K.  V.  Nohara.  Brasilien  Tag  und 
?{acht.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1938.  264 

pages.  4.80  and  5.80  marks. — A  well- 
known  Berlin  joumalid  narrates  his  trip  to 
Brazil.  He  visited  the  five  cities  of  I%ra, 
Rio,  Santos,  Sao  Paulo  and  Bahia.  He 
writes  in  the  feuilleton  dyle  so  popular 
in  European  newspapers.  He  explored  the 
seamy  side  of  Brazilian  life  as  well  as  its 
brighter  aspeds,  and  presents  it  all  out¬ 
spokenly.  In  the  dory  of  the  Indian  girl 
fi’om  the  Amazon  whom  he  met  in  Bahia, 
he  has  certainly  allowed  himself  poetic 
license.  But  a  book  of  this  type  gives  a 
better  pidure  of  the  people  of  a  country 
than  do  reams  of  datidics.  Brazil,  melting 
pot  of  all  races  and  colors,  is  a  grateful 
theme  for  the  joumalid.  Negara  writes 
so  thrillingly  of  the  beauties  of  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  harbor  that  one  is  tempted  to  take 
the  next  boat  down.  The  photographs  are 
unusual  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  inter- 
pretaticwi. — E.  Trenf^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Alexandra  David-Neel.  Vom  Leiden 
zur  Erlosung.  Sinn  und  Lehre  des 

Buddhismus.  (Translation  of  Le  Baud' 
dhisme,  1936,  by  Ada  Ditzen.)  Leipzig. 
Brockhaus.  1937- 196  pages.  5  and  6  marks. 
- ^The  lated  in  a  series  of  volumes  is¬ 
suing  frcMn  an  adventurous  twenty-year 
sojourn  among  Hinayana  and  Mahayana 
Buddhids  of  “the  fird  European  woman 
to  enter  Lassa,  the  forbidden  city  of  the 
Dalai  Lama."  Association  with  Tibetan 
mydics,  and  in  particular  with  Lama  Yong- 
den,  whom  she  helped  to  write  a  cultural 
novel  (Mipam)  on  Tibet,  put  her  in  pos¬ 
session  of  their  influential,  secret,  oral 
tradition  (dani'ngag),  which  the  author 
claims  often  imparts  different  and  unex- 
peded  meanings  to  such  topics  as  the  ego, 
the  nature  of  the  world.  Nirvana  and 
Karma  as  compared  with  those  ordinarily 
set  forth  in  commentaries  on  Buddhism. 
Specifically:  the  conception  of  exidence  as 
Bewegung,  Energie,  Werden;  of  the  world 
as  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  cin¬ 
ema — the  idea,  not  the  word  was  used  by 
the  Buddhids— (“Die  Schnelligkeit,  mit  der 
diese  vielfachen  Vorkommnisse  aufeinan- 
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derfolgen,  tauscht  gerade  wie  bei  Filmban' 
dcm  den  Eindruck  dcr  Daucr  vor”);  of  bod' 
ies  as  consiAing  of  atoms  which  “sich  bewc' 
gen  und  mit  schwindelnder  Eiie  durchein' 
anderwirbeln,”  and  of  each  atom  as  again  a 
scat  of  aAivity,  a  world  in  itself,  “(Ane 
dass  eine  Sub^anz,  aus  der  sie  hervorgC' 
hen,  ihrc  Grundlage  bildet”;  concerning 
such  scientific  adumbrations  from  non' 
empirical  sources,  the  author  pertinently 
asks  whether  here  “es  handle  sich  um 
einen  Fall  intuitiver  Erkenntnis?”  To  be 
sure,  although  such  a  world  to  the  Bud' 
dhi^s  “cxiAiert  wohl,  sic  iA  aber  nicht 
wirkb'ch!” 

Intended  to  be  gemeinveritdndlich,  the 
book  admirably  succeeds  in  its  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  layman  a  survey  of  the 
moft  essential  features  of  Buddhi^  teaching 
and  of  the  methods  of  inner  discipline 
resulting  thcrcffcMn.  It  reveals  not  only 
the  author’s  personal  conversations  with 
Buddhi^  teachers,  but  also  her  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  Pali  texts. — Paul  P. 
LauhenSlcin.  ConncAicut  College. 

•  Oskar  Hammelsbeck.  Leben  untrr  dem 
Wort  als  Prage  des  l^chlichin  Unter' 

richts.  Munchen.  Kaiser.  1938.  53  pages. 
90  pfennigs.  — The  author  of  this  pamphlet 
blames  the  Chri^ian  Churches  for  their 
loss  of  influence  over  the  conscience  of  the 
masses.  They  have  tried  to  preserve  an 
exclusive  pa^ral  authority,  in^cad  of 
preparing  the  laymen  to  participate  in 
rapidly  disintegrating  social  life.  Thus, 
the  Lutheran  freedom  of  the  ChriAian 
had  to  be  replaced  by  the  coercion  of 
State  authority.  The  failure  of  the  Church' 
cs  surrendered  Chri^ians  to  pradtical  poly' 
theism  and  to  impersonal  powers  with 
their  despotic  demand  of  intelledtual 
sacrifice.  As  a  remedy  for  this  plight,  the 
author  proposes  a  return  to  the  communal 
missionary  spirit  of  the  early  Chriftians, 
to  liturgical  forms  and  the  dogmatic  set' 
mon.  We  miss  an  analysis  of  the  actual 
relation  between  Church  and  the  pagan 
tendencies  in  the  National  Socially  move' 
ment. — P.  W.  Kaufmann.  Oberlin  Col' 
lege. 

•  Herders  LaienSibel.  Zur  Einfuhrung 
ins  Bibcllesen.  Freiburg  i.  B.  and  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  Herder.  1938.  1035  pages.  $4. 
— In  excellent  print,  binding  and  simple 


adornment  an  enterprising  publisher  now 
presents  an  introdudtory  Bible  for  Cath' 
olic  laymen.  Generous  portions  of  Sacred 
Scripture  are  given  in  beautiful  prose  and 
poetry.  There  is  an  abundance  of  explana' 
tion,  commentary,  synopsis  and  other 
helps.  Considerable  sedtions  are  omitted 
for  sound  reasons  of  pedagogical  and  book' 
making  economy.  The  main  purpose  seems 
to  be  to  infill  a  real  desire  for  the  later 
reading  of  the  whole  Bible.  We  are  told 
that  the  translators  of  the  anthology  tried 
out  each  seledtion  on  li^eners,  that  they 
polished  and  revised  until  they  had 
achieved  the  beA  possible  rendering  for  the 
modem  ear.  One  feels  that  they  have  been 
well  schooled  in  the  musical  qualities 
of  the  German  language,  for  much  of  their 
prose  and  poetry  demands  to  be  read 
aloud.  Their  work  may  well  become  a 
Volksbuch  in  Catholic  sedtions  of  Get' 
many.  We  venture  to  raise  a  queftion 
although  it  is  quite  outside  of  our  field; 
Could  not  such  a  Volksbuch  be  the  result 
of  collaboration  between  Catholic  and 
those  of  other  Chri^ian  groups  in  Germany 
who  are  fighting  for  their  very  exigence 
in  the  Third  Reich?  Collaboration  of  this 
sort  would  be  a  fine  symbol  of  united 
defense  again^  that  ^te  totalitarianism 
which,  by  the  logic  of  its  definition,  labels 
as  “political  Chri^ianity”  certain  social 
adtions  and  attitudes  which  are  the  very 
essence  of  ChriAianity  itself. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Theodor  Litt.  Der  Deutsche  GeiSt  und 
das  ChriStentum.  Leipzig.  Klotz. 
1938.  1.80  marks.  —  A  book  produced  by 
the  German  Church  crisis.  There  are  sin' 
cere  German  patriots  that  beh'eve  the 
Church  and  all  ChriAianity  to  be  alien  to 
the  genius  of  the  German  soul.  They  would 
eliminate  ChriAian  influence  as  a  mah'cious 
foreign  element  and  contend  that  what' 
ever  there  is  of  abiding  merit  in  Gcrm^ 
folk  and  their  culture  is  innate.  To  which 
the  author  rightly  replies  that  a  separation 
of  Chri^ian  influences  from  the  “native” 
— after  nearly  two  thousands  of  years — 
were  unthinkable.  Only  that  apologia  of 
the  Church  undere^imate  the  part  of  the 
Church  in  the  alienation  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  from  ofiBcial  religion.  Nothing 
short  of  radical  reformation  of  tenets  and 
social  approach  can  re'e^blish  the  Church 
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in  her  proper  position.  Undoubtedly,  the 
present  druggie  between  Church  and 
State  will  assiA  toward  this  desired  end. 
This  volume  plays  its  part,  and  well,  by 
presenting  a  vital  Chri^ian  philosophy. — 
— John  P.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn' 
sylvania. 

•  Ludwig  Richter,  Hans  Thoma  und 
Rudolf  Koch.  Der  MeiSter.  Bei^ennt' 

nisse.  Berlin.  Eckart.  1937.  70  pages.  1.25 
marks. — Chri^ian  comfort  seledted  from 
the  writings  of  three  folk  arti^s.  Ludwig 
Richter,  the  pious,  simple  illuArator  of 
fairy  tales  and  the  happy  household  scene, 
writes  of  humble,  simple  truA  in  Chri^. 
Hans  Thoma,  painter  of  peasants,  like  his 
contemporary  Leibl,  as  well  as  of  the 
Savior,  places  his  feith  in  the  life  beyond 
and  in  the  soul,  which  this  earth  can  never 
imprison.  Rudolf  Koch,  book  craftsman, 
author  of  the  disputed  map  of  Germany, 
6nds  ^th,  not  in  complicated  dogma, 
but  in  the  love  of  any  simple  created 
thing. — Marjorie  P.  Lawson.  Oberlin 
College. 

•  Georg  Timpe,  Editor.  Katholisches 
Deutschtum  in  den  Vereinigten  Staa' 

ten  von  Amerif^a.  Ein  Querschnitt.  Frei' 
burg  and  St.  Louis.  Herder.  1937.  248 
pages.  4.80  marks  ($1.90). — Some  day 
there  may  be  a  dehnitive  ^udy  of  the 
German  Catholic  element  in  the  United 
States.  If  so,  it  will  no  doubt  be  greatly 
indebted  to  mo^  of  the  24  collaborators 
of  this  pioneering  volume.  In  spite  of 
certain  shortcomings  it  is  an  important 
bit  of  German  Americana.  Its  29  papers 
do  not  pretend  to  cover  the  field.  Some  are 
important,  others  relatively  unimportant, 
and  one  dealing  with  Oberammergau 
should  have  found  a  place  elsewhere.  Dif- 
ferent  phases  of  cultural  effort  are  given 
adequate  treatment,  especially  the  press, 
but  some  of  the  papers  are  at  beA  frag' 
mentary,  at  lea^  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
field  as  a  whole. — W.  A.  W. 

•  D.  Paul  Volz,  Prophetengeitalten  des 
Alien  Testaments.  Stuttgart.  Calwer. 

1938.  367  pages.  8  marks. — The  Prophets 
of  Judah  and  Israel  were  modem  men. 
Nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  they 
rejedted  magic  and  super^ition  and  taught 
a  government  of  the  universe  based  on 


ju^ce  and  reason  and  law.  Man  became, 
in  their  scheme,  a  partner  with  God,  recip' 
ient  of  infinite  blessing  but  owing  also 
unlimited  obedience  to  the  supreme  will. 
Essentially,  they  anticipated  Kant's  “catc' 
gorical  imperative.”  Their  scorn,  therefore, 
of  the  shams  of  church  and  sodety  was 
supreme.  To  abolish  them  and  to  rise  to  the 
true  ^ture  of  manhood  and  son-ship  of 
God  was  their  demand.  The  author  well 
portrays  these  God'possessed  consciences 
in  a  heedless  world. — John  P.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Walter  Passarge.  Deutsche  Wer\' 
Ifunit  der  Gegenwart.  Berlin.  Rem' 

brandt  Verlag.  1938.  154  pages. — In  135 
large  pictures  this  book  presents  a  survey 
of  modem  German  handicraft.  One  by  one 
the  main  fields  are  treated:  rare  metal, 
jewelry,  enamel,  amber,  metal,  ceramics, 
glass,  weaving,  book'binding,  basketry, 
finally,  toys.  The  pidtures  all  show  the 
rn^Odem  return  to  clear,  simple,  organic 
forms  and  the  attempt  to  combine  the 
ancient  traditions  of  arts  and  crafts  with 
die  possibilities  of  modem  technology. 
We  see  pradtical  articles  as  well  as  oma' 
ments,  some  of  considerable  article  quali' 
ty,  all  of  them  signs  of  a  formation  of  out' 
ward  life  borne  by  a  new  will  to  achieve 
form.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  exceptional 
creations  of  a  solitary  artiftic  genius  but 
of  objedts  which  have  arisen  out  of  social 
conditions  and  which  are  intended  to  beau' 
tify  the  every 'day  life  of  ordinary  people 
and  to  cultivate  good  ta^e  by  becoming 
the  natural  companions  of  dome^ic  exis' 
tence;  art  for  the  people,  among  whom, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  splendid  achieve' 
ments  of  Greek  and  Chinese  ceramics,  the 
excellent  ^ndard  of  traditional  craftsman' 
ship  blends  with  the  higher  article 
accomplishment.  .  .  .  The  text  points  out 
the  technical  and  artiAic  charaderi^ics 
of  the  objedts  which  are  shown  and 
presents  the  makers  as  individuals  as  well 
as  in  their  connexion  with  the  Germany  of 
today  and  with  the  traditiems  of  handicraft 
and  art. — Felix  Wassermann.  Berkeley, 
California. 

•  Goethe'Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1939. 

Leipzig.  Dieterich.  260  pages.  4 

marks. — In  spite  of  all  that  transpires  in 
the  Third  Reich  the  (joethe'Kalender  con' 
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tinues  to  live  up  to  the  ezpedtations  of  its 
devoted  readers.  In  this  year's  issue  there 
is  again  a  generous  representadcm  of  crea^ 
dve  authorship.  Hans  Carossa  speaks  in 
gripping  language  of  Goethe's  si^iificance 
for  the  modem  world.  Wilhelm  Schafer 
tries  to  show  that  Eckermann  was  a  "Dich' 
ter,"  (not  quite  successfully,  we  think). 
Friedrich  Gricsc  revives  intereA  in  Chris' 
tian  Ludwig  Liscow,  18th  century  satiric 
and  forerunner  of  Goethe.  Among  the  juA- 
writers  there  is  again  Max  Kommerell  who 
writes  this  time  on  the  character  of  Dame 
Care  in  Fau^  II.  We  sometimes  find  it 
difficult  to  follow  him  and  wish  that  he 
might  cultivate  a  ftyli^ic  simplicity  like 
that  of  the  editor,  EmA  Bcutler.  The  lat' 
ter,  by  the  way,  is  present  with  three 
highly  informative  articles  dealing  respec' 
tively  with  the  e^te  of  the  Goethe 
fiunily,  the  Tischbeins,  and  the  Stadeb 
mann'Gesellschaft. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Die  Kleine  Bucherei.  ?ieue  Folge. — 
No.  201  Die  heldische  GeStalt  in  der 
deutschen  Kunft.  Herausgeber:  Hubert 
Schrade. — No.  202  Das  deutsche  Geskht 
in  Bildem  aus  ackt  Jahrkunderten  deutscher 
KunSt.  Hsg.  Hubert  Schrade. — No.  203 
Baum  und  Wald  in  Bildem  deutscher  Md' 
ler.  Hsg.  Hugo  Schrade. — No.  204  Der 
Meier  Helmbrecht.  Wemher  dem  GartC' 
naere  nacherz^lt  von  Josef  Hofiniller. — 
No.  205  Hans  Jakob  Chriftoph  von  Grim' 
melshausen.  Kalender '  geschichten.  Hsg. 
Herbert  G.  Gopfert. — No.  206  Friedrich 
Schiller.  Die  Riuher. — No.  207  jeremias 
(jotthelf.  Bdrthli  der  Korber. — No.  208 
Der  Alte  Fritz  im  VoH^smund,  Geschichten 
und  Schwanke.  Hsg.  Heiiu  Diewerge. — 
No.  209  Germanische  Kunde.  Fruhe  Be' 
richte  der  Griechen  und  Romer.  Hsg.  Her' 
mann  Roth. — No.  210  Briefe  des  Reichs' 
freiherm  von  Stem.  Hsg.  Eridi  Botzenhart. 
— No.  211  Briefe  des  Generals  T^eithardt 
von  Gneisenau.  Hsg.  Erich  BoUenhart. — 
No.  212  Stephan  Ludwig  Roth.  Ein  Marty' 
rer  des  Deutschtums  in  Siehenburgen.  Hsg. 
Otto  Folbcrth.  Munchen.  Albert  Langen' 
CJeorg  Miiiler.  1937*  Each  volume  ca.  80 
pages.  80  pfennigs. — When  the  Langen' 
Muller  Verlag  created  about  six  years  ago 
its  Kleine  Bucherei,  it  was  a  deliberate  ef' 
fart  to  make  the  treasures  of  German 
present'day  literature  available  to  the  gen' 


eral  public;  the  fine  selections,  moderate 
price,  good  print,  and  attractive  binding 
rapidly  won  many  fnends  for  the  new 
enterprise  so  that  in  these  few  years  more 
than  two  million  copies  have  been  sold. 
Encouraged  by  this  success  the  publishers 
have  now  enlarged  the  original  scope  of  the 
Kleine  Bucherei,  which  re^riefted  the  con' 
tent  of  the  booklets  to  Dichtung  der  Gegen' 
wart,  and  have  added  a  new  series  Her' 
l{unft  und  GeStalt  with  a  much  wider 
range.  Not  only  works  of  literature,  but 
human  life  in  all  its  aspects  and  creative 
work  are  to  be  included  in  order  to  give  a 
complete  picture  of  German  culture. 

The  fir^  three  volumes  are  richly  illus' 
trated  with  some  48  photographs  each  of 
paintings  and  works  of  sculpture  of  great 
artifts  covering  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years;  they  bring  very  intereAing  material 
illu^rating  the  conception  of  heroes,  war' 
riors  and  adventurers,  of  the  character' 
i^ics  of  the  (5erman  face,  and  of  fore^  and 
trees.  The  next  five  volumes,  204-208, 
bring  selections  from  German  literature 
and  folklore:  a  New  High  (Jerman  version 
of  Der  Meier  Helmbrecht,  this  unique, 
ma^rly  tale  from  the  13th  century;  the 
delightfrl  Kalendergeschichten  of  the  writ' 
er  of  the  immortal  Simplicius  Simplicissi' 
mus;  Schiller's  Rauber  as  a  proof  of  the 
new  popularity  of  the  greatSwabian  poet — 
the  text  is  based  on  the  second  edition  of 
1782  which  was  edited  by  Schiller  himself 
with  numerous  changes;  GotthelTs  plain, 
but  soulful  and  ma^erly  short  tale  which 
should  make  new  friends  for  the  rather 
little  known  Swiss  poet;  the  anecdotes, 
Der  Alte  Fritz  im  Voll^smund,  which  arc 
not  only  entertaining  reading  but  illu^ratc 
how  folklore  weaves  its  Tories  around  a 
popular  hero. — Germanische  Kunde  is  a 
mo^  informative  collection  of  the  earlier 
accounts  of  the  old  Germans,  their  land, 
their  cu^cxns  and  character. — In  keeping 
with  the  admiration  in  the  new  Reich  for 
heroes  and  great  German  leaders,  the  laA 
three  volumes  bring  letters  of  two  of  the 
greater  men  of  the  wars  of  liberatiem 
againA  Napolecxi  and  of  an  almo^  unknown 
German  patriot,  Stephan  Ludwig  Roth, 
who  paid  with  his  life  for  his  lo3ralty  to 
his  Carman  brethren  during  the  uprisings 
in  1849  in  Transylvania. — J.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  D.  H,  Lawrence.  Briefe  an  Frauen  und 
Preunde.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Siukind. 

Berlin.  Rabenpresse.  1938.  328  pages. — 
W.  E.  Siiskind  here  presents  in  German 
some  hundred  and  fifty  letters  translated 
from  The  Letters  of  D.  H.  Lawrence.  How' 
ever,  since  Aldous  Huxley  has  published 
over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  Lawrence’s 
letters,  and  since  many  of  the  mo^  self' 
revealing  do  not  appear  in  the  present  voh 
ume,  the  reader  may  have  difficulty  in 
discovering  any  principle  of  editorial  selec' 
tion,  at  leaA  until  he  has  checked  the  Vor' 
wort  Siiskind  has  provided.  Then  he  may 
become  suspicious  that  the  collection  is  a 
carefully  edited  attempt  to  show  that 
Lawrence  fits  into,  and  indeed  was  a  some' 
what  fumbling  prophet  of,  today’s  pre' 
vailing  German  philosophies — the  NietX' 
sche  and  Spengler  types  with  their  exalta' 
tion  of  the  ari^ocracy  of  force.  To  many 
this  undue  simplification  of  the  complex 
Lawrence  personality  will  seem  an  unwar' 
ranted  di^rtion. — Edward  Murray  Clarl{. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  F.  W.  Neumann.  Geschichte  der  rus' 
sischen  Ballade.  Berlin.  O^'Europa' 

Verlag.  1937.  356  pages.  11.50  marks. — 
Dr.  Neumann  of  Konigsberg  University 
has  written  a  book  which  is  not  merely  a 
hi^ry  of  the  Russian  ballad,  but  in  a 
large  measure  a  literary  hi^ory  of  Russia. 
The  author  presents  a  survey  of  the  la^ 
two  centuries  of  Russian  intellectual  life, 
with  emphasis,  of  course,  on  its  poetic  cur' 
rents.  He  interprets  the  term  “ballad” 
rather  broadly,  following  Goethe’s  formula 
of  including  in  the  ballad  the  “lyric,  epic, 
and  dramatic”  elements.  Dr.  Neumann 
allows  also  for  a  “mixture”  of  the  three 
elements,  and  he  proceeds  to  classify  the 
ballad  into  numerous  groups,  from  heroic 
and  love  ballads  to  hi^orical,  comic,  and 
“numinous,”  the  latter  group  further 
divided  into  religious,  nature'magic,  and 
death'magic  variants.  Such  a  broad  ap' 
proach  enables  the  author  to  touch  on 
hundreds  of  poems  by  over  one  hundred 
poets. 

Dr.  Neumann  surveys  the  eighteenth 
century  with  a  conscientiousness  that 
deserves  a  better  field,  since  that  period 
was  essentially  a  preparatory  ^ge  for  the 
nineteenth  century.  Even  its  beA  repre' 


sentatives,  such  as  Tredyakovsky,  Suma' 
rokov,  Lomonosov,  and  such  late  ones  as 
Knyazhnin  and  Dmitriyev,  employed  their 
often  fine  gifts  in  clearing  the  ground  for 
the  genuinely  national  literature  of  Karam' 
zin,  Zhukovsky,  Pushkin,  and  those  who 
followed  them.  The  author  is  discriminat' 
ing  enough  to  devote  proper  attention  to 
the  ballads  (in  the  broad  sense  he  uses  the 
term)  of  superior  poets,  Lermontov,  Kolt' 
sov,  Nekrasov,  Maykov,  and  the  be^  bah 
ladi^ — Alexey  Tol^oy.  He  shows  the 
early  influences  of  foreigners,  especially 
German  and  English  Romantici^,  who 
were  both  translated  and  imitated.  Genera' 
tions  of  Russians  have  been  brought  up  on 
Zhukovsky’s  splendid  versions  of  Ossian, 
Uhland,  (ixthe,  and  others.  His  Erl\dnig 
ftill  sounds  to  the  reviewer  more  natural 
than  the  original.  The  native  note  soon 
sounded  ^rong  and  authentic  enough  to 
overcewae  the  borrowed  influences. 

It  is  a  valuable  book.  Its  weakness  is  in 
its  lack  of  proportion.  As  againA  the  un' 
deserved  amount  of  space  given  to  eight' 
eenth  century  poeta^ers,  the  more 
modem  poets  are  given  a  shabby  deal,  if 
mentioned  at  all.  The  reader  will  have  no 
idea  of  the  powerful  civil  war  ballads  by 
such  Soviet  writers  as  Bagritsky,  Tikho' 
nov,  Svetlov,  for  example.  But  even  the 
late  prc'revolutionary  poets  share  a  similar 
fate.  Suffice  to  mention  Merezhkovsky’s 
Sal(ia'Muni.  The  author’s  explanation  of 
“unzuganglich”  regarding  the  mass  of  con' 
temporary  material,  is  a  rather  lame  excuse 
to  come  from  an  earned  scholar.  Even  if 
Nazi  Germany  has  become  a  desert  for 
research  work,  one  can  ^ill  find  a  decent 
library  within  half  an  hour’s  ride  from  the 
border.  The  excellent  libraries  and  archives 
of  Prague  had  not  been  “coordinated”  at 
the  time  Dr.  Neumann  was  working  on  his 
book. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

•  Heinz  Noack.  O.  Henry  als  Myitil^. 

Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1937. 
100  pages.  1  mark. — The  term  myftic  has 
taken  so  many  colorings  from  those  who 
have  used  it  loosely  that  it  retains  little 
of  communicative  value.  When  Noack  tells 
us  that  O.  Henry  is  a  myftic,  he  means 
simply  that  O.  Henry  believed  in  an  essen' 
tial  unity  of  all  mankind,  deep  below  all 
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surface  differences,  and,  further,  in  a  unity 
of  this  single  human  essence  with  cosmic 
nature  itself.  When  man  allows  his  surface 
exigence  to  preoccupy  him,  he  blinds  him- 
self  temporaurily  to  his  proper  virtues  of 
humanitarian  love  and  mutual  service,  but 
they  continue  to  exiA  in  the  deep  soul 
nevertheless.  Some  crisis  or  human  need 
may  clear  his  sight,  and  he  will  once  more 
be  a  truly  human  self,  that  is,  a  loving  and 
serving  being.  For,  the  essential  human 
unity  once  assumed,  love  and  service  muA 
beccwne  the  higher  human  virtues. 

That  O.  Henry  held  such  views,  Noack 
demon&rates  beyond  que^ion;  and  if  that 
be  my^icism,  O.  Henry  mu^  be  admitted 
to  the  company,  I  suppose.  If,  however, 
the  term  is  to  be  reserved  for  those  who  at 
particular  times  and  definite  places  have  felt 
themselves  to  be  looking  directly  at  absolute 
truth  unveiled,  whatever  the  terms  by 
which  they  sought  to  convey  it — the  bea- 
tific  vision  of  the  Catholic  saint,  the  Nature 
of  Wordsworth,  the  Sovereign  God  of 
Edwards,  or  the  Intellecftual  Beauty  of 
Shelley — then,  surely  O.  Henry  is  no 
my^ic  for  all  Dr.  Noack’s  claim. — Edward 
Murray  Clari{.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  F.  A.  Voigt  and  W.  A.  Reichart. 

Hauptmann  und  Shal(espeare.  Bres¬ 
lau.  Maruschke  6^  Berendt.  1938.  154 
pages.  12  marks. — Carefully  documented 
by  all  available  published  and  unpublished 
material,  this  monograph  is  ^ill  further 
enriched  by  conversations  in  which  the 
seventy-five  year  old  poet  reminisced  to 
his  scholarly  visitors  on  his  lifelong  com¬ 
panionship  with  Shakespeare.  Hamlet, 
introduced  to  him  as  a  figure  in  a  toy 
theatre  rigged  for  him  by  his  brother  and 
si^r  in  his  childhood,  “this  deathless 
hero”  has  been  a  dominant  influence  on 
him  ever  since. 

Hamlet,  in  Hauptmann’s  own  version, 
provides  one  of  the  mo*  intere*ing  feat¬ 
ures  of  this  important  and  well  written 
*udy.  The  “Erganzungsversuch”  in  which 
the  German  dramati*  “completed”  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  idea  Shakespeare’s  text,  is 
explained  by  him  in  a  note — a  long  one — 
which  is  here  reprinted  from  the  theatre 
program  of  the  1927  produdtion  of  the  re¬ 
written  tragedy.  English  *udents  will  find 
the  version  well  worth  meditating,  for  it 


gives  a  fuller  background  to  the  famous 
*ory  than  the  original  Quartos  and  the 
Folio  provide.  Hauptmann’s  inserted  scenes 
deal  chiefly  with  the  older  and  younger 
Fortinbras  and  the  war  between  Norway 
and  Denmark,  and  one  of  them  presents  a 
curious  conversation  between  the  two 
young  princes,  in  which  Hamlet  confides 
his  sorrows  to  his  sometime  foe. 

This  version  of  Shakespeare  is  only  one 
in*ance  of  Hauptmann’s  preoccupation 
with  “the  greate*  Germanic  poet”  whom, 
perhaps  even  more  than  Goethe,  he  regards 
as  his  principal  teacher.  Reichart  and 
Voigt  trace  acutely  and  entertainingly  the 
pervasive  influence  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and 
The  Tempest  on  the  plays  of  Hauptmann’s 
middle  period,  the  curiously-blent  echoes 
from  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  Timon 
of  Athens  in  Schluc\  und  Jau,  and  point  out 
many  other  subtle  cross  currents  from  the 
Avon  in  the  long  *ream  of  Hauptmann’s 
plays  and  novels. 

The  monograph  has  additional  value  as 
offering  a  welcome  proof  that  sound 
scholarship  is  *ill  to  be  found  in  German 
universities  and  that  collaboration  between 
a  German  and  an  American  *udent  can 
produce  very  fruitful  results. — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

•  Kurt  Wais,  Editor.  Die  GegenwartS' 
dichtung  der  Europdischen  Vdll^er. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1939.  567 
large  odtavo  pages.  14  and  16  marks. — This 
handsomely  made  and  beautifully  illu*rat' 
ed  hi*ory  of  European  letters  in  the  la* 
30  years  consi*s  of  a  score  of  essays  by 
almo*  as  many  speciali*s,  mo*  of  them 
German,  on  recent  writing  in  Scandinavia, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Greece,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  etc.,  varying  in  length  from  ten 
to  eighty  pages  or  more,  for  the  mo*  part 
*eering  shrewdly  between  elaborate 
verbiage  and  colorless  catalogue,  so  that 
the  majority  of  them  read  pleasantly  and 
supply  also  a  useful  modicum  of  names, 
dates  and  titles.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
is  a  well-chosen  li*  of  works  which  are 
available  in  German  translation  (supple¬ 
mented,  for  titles  which  have  not  been 
published  in  German,  with  data  on  French 
and  English  translations);  summary  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  pronunciation  of  a  dozen  or 
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more  of  the  Ea^  European  languages;  an  arc  limned  with  a  loving  touch.  Excellent 


index  of  writers’  names;  and  a  li^  of 
writers’  portraits,  of  which  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  in  the  book.  But  the  Ger- 
mans  make  marvelous  works  of  reference 
nowadays  and  leave  them  with  great 
gaping  wounds,  armless,  legless,  sometimes 
almo^  headless.  This  book  has  a  sedtion  for 
Ukrainian  Exile  Literature  and  one  for 
Russian  Exile  Literature — but  none  at  all 
for  Russian.  The  editor  does  not  pussy- 
foot.  He  comes  right  out  in  the  open:  “Das 
nachfolgende  Verzeichnis  erhebt  nicht  den 
Anspruch  auf  Voll^andigkeit;  bolsche- 
wi^isch  ausgerichtetes  Schrifttum  beson- 
ders  i^  beiseitegelassen  worden.’’  And 
Oswald  Burghardt  of  Miin^er,  in  his 
article  on  the  Russian  exile  writers, 
declares  that  “Eine  Zeit,  die  GeiA,  Seele 
und  Gott  negierte,  verlangte  nun  auch 
seelen-  und  gei^lose  KunA,  bei  der  das 
Gedicht  zu  einem  leeren  Wortgeklingel, 
der  Roman  zum  geschichtlich  gefalschten 
Tendenzwerk,  das  Gemalde  zum  Plakat 
herabsank,  und  die  Musik,  die  z.  B.  ein 
neues  Kraftwerk  verherrlichen  sollte.  ihren 
Sinn  verlor.’’  An  international  sort  of 
verbal  brickbat  which  the  Russians  will 
probably  toss  back  without  altering  a 
syllable. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Josef  Hofmiller.  Von  Dichtem,  Md- 
lem  und  Wirtshduscm.  63  pages. — 
Carl  Oskar  Jatho.  Melodische  Ufer.  Mit 
vier  Federzeichnungen  von  Kurt  Jatho.  61 
pages. — Leopold  Weber.  Die  ?{achbarsl(in' 
der.  Eine  Idylle.  53  pages. — Miinchen. 
Langen-Miiller.  1938.  Numbers  89,  90  and 
91  of  Die  l^leine  Buchcrei.  Boards.  80  pfen¬ 
nigs  each. — The  Hoftniller  booklet  contains 
essays  varying  in  date  from  1909  to  1929 
and  a  short  ?{,achwort  by  Hulda  Hofmiller. 
Some  are  serious,  as  the  ^dies  of  Wilhelm 
Busch  and  Hans  Thoma,  others  whimsical, 
as  Koch^nil  und  Dichtijunil.  E.g.:  Die 
Notwendigkeit  des  Kochbuchs  i^  ein  mil- 
demder  Um^tand  fur  die  Erfindung  der 
Buchdruckerkun^.  In  ?{otwendigl((riten 
(1917)  the  author  seems  to  align  himself 
with  “dem  kleinen  Hauflein  einflussloser 
Warner.’’ — Melodische  Ufer  is  the  account 
of  a  leisurely  boat  and  tenting  trip  taken 
by  four  friends  on  the  Fulda,  Werra  and 
Weser  rivers,  with  ^ops  along  the  way. 
German  landscapes,  villages  and  churches 


vacation  reading. — One  may  be  permitted 
to  wonder  why  Die  T^achharsl^inder  was 
written  and  why  Langen-Miiller  pub¬ 
lished  it.  It  describes  the  association  of  a 
boy  and  girl,  with  prolonged  emphasis  on 
their  cat  and  dog.  Long  descriptions  in 
hexameter  of  cat  and  dog  life,  including 
unpleasant  details  regarding  the  process 
of  “housebreaking”  the  dog,  seem  rather 
incongruous,  to  put  it  mildly.  This  review¬ 
er  is  undecided  whether  Ae  Idylle  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  taken  seriously  or  regarded 
as  a  parody  of  the  type  represented  by 
Hermann  und  Dorothea.  The  publishers 
call  it  anmutig. — Guy  R.  Vowles.  David¬ 
son  College. 

•  Anton  Schnack.  Die  bunte  Haus' 
poftille.  Leipzig.  Paul  Li^.  1938.  296 

pages.  5.50  marks. — A  colledtion  of  96 
prose  sketches,  for  the  moA  part  charming 
and  delightful  as  desultory  reading.  Aside 
from  the  14  sketches  and  imaginative 
impressions  of  romantic  hi^orical  charac¬ 
ters  such  as  Genghis  Khan,  John  Morgan 
and  Chang  Tso  Lin,  the  seledions  possess 
a  quality  that  makes  them  seem  like  lyrics 
in  prose.  The  beft  of  them,  like  Duft,  der 
von  einem  l^letnen  Spezeredaden  ausgeht, 
or  the  group  Relief  einer  Knabenzeit,  are 
like  poems  that  gently  sing  the  no^lgic 
praise  of  places  and  persons  of  the  writer’s 
childhood  and  youth;  others,  like  Wid- 
mung  fur  einen  Landbri^aSten,  or  Erin' 
nerung  an  einen  Pluss,  are  odes  to  object 
illuminated  in  the  author’s  memory  by  the 
mellow  light  of  sentiment. 

A  volume  that  could  aptly  bear  the  sub¬ 
title  “A  la  recherche  du  temps  etdes  choses 
perdus,”  it  is  ideal  reading  to  have  at  hand 
on  the  bedside  table. — Robert  H.  Weid' 
man.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Heinrich  Spoerl.  Man  l(ann  ruhig 
daruber  sprechen.  Berlin.  Neff.  1937. 

160  pages.  2.40  marks. — The  effedt  which 
the  appearance  of  this  book  had  on  the 
reading  public  was  positively  explosive. 
Germany,  in  the  pa^,  has  had  a  few  humor¬ 
ous  authors,  but  they  were  usually  writers 
of  comedies  or  novels.  Spoerl  uses  the  essay 
to  philosophize  good-naturedly  about  ev¬ 
eryday  life  and  the  commonplace  fellow. 
His  keen  observation  and  his  jovial  humor 
make  his  causeries  both  droll  and  edifying. 
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It  is  refreshing  to  note  diat  Germany  has 
produced  one  of  her  moA  brilliant  humor' 
ifts  and  satiric  at  this  time. — J.  Breiten' 
bucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Werner  Benndorf.  Arabische  Glut. 

Leipzig.  Esche  Verlag.  1936.  167 

pages.  3.60  marks. — ^The  longing  of  the 
German  for  adventure  in  di^ant,  my^' 
rious  regions,  his  sympathy  for  the  oppres' 
sed  Arabs,  are  here  expressed  in  eleven 
vivid  tales,  which  in  spite  of  the  some- 
what  lurid  general  title,  reminiscent  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  have  reftraint  and 
literary  value.  Their  background  is  the 
varied  landscape  from  the  we^m  Sahara 
to  the  Khyber  Pass  in  India.  They  stress 
the  Arab’s  love  of  freedom,  and  the  essen- 
rial  nobihty  of  his  charader. — John  G. 
Pran}{.  Vanderbilt  University. 

•  Ella  Byftrdm.  Fiorenza.  Leipzig.  Esche 

Verlag.  1937.  204  pages. — ^This  novel 

of  the  colorful  turbulent  days  of  the  Medi' 
ci  was  translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Wab 
ther  H.  Kotas.  The  author,  descended  from 
a  line  of  Swedish  officers,  was  “PreiAra' 
gerin  im  Grossen  Intemationalen  Roman' 
wettbewerb  1936.”  Painter  as  well  as 
writer,  she  Audied  and  traveled  in  Ger' 
many  and  Italy,  frimiliarizing  herself  with 
the  milieu  of  her  novel.  The  incidents  are 
d:rung  loosely,  like  beads  of  a  rosary,  on 
the  fainted:  thread  of  a  plot.  Impetuous 
men,  fiery  passionate  women,  monks  and 
others  pass  vividly  before  our  eyes.  Woven 
in  among  intrigues  and  other  incidents  are 
discussions  of  religious  and  philosophical 
quedions.  Of  these  perhaps  the  fined  is 
the  long  conference  between  wise  old  Fra 
Sebadiano  on  his  deathbed  and  Marsilio 
Cortesc,  who  confesses  that  he  has  entered 
the  monadery  under  the  name  of  Pater 
Galieno,  after  the  latter  has  sacrificed  his 
life  to  save  Marsilio  from  the  enraged  hus' 
band  of  the  woman  with  whom  he  has  had 
an  affair.  The  language,  clear  and  simple, 
is  aptly  described  on  the  jacket  as  “Pas' 
tellkund.” — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Maria  Gleit.  Du  haft  l{ein  Ben,  mein 
Kind.  Zurich.  Oprecht'Verlag.  350 
pages.  $2.25  and  $2.50. — During  the  pad 
few  years  many  voices  have  been  calling 
to  the  world  to  come  to  her  senses.  From 


political,  social,  and  cultural  points  of 
view  the  bed  writers  are  proteding  againd 
humanity’s  decadence.  Wcwnen  have  joined 
in  the  chorus  of  voices,  warning,  entreating, 
accusing.  But  a  cry  like  the  one  that  comes 
from  the  pages  of  this  book  has  never  been 
heard:  offended  humanity  utters  it  in  its 
deeped  despair  through  the  mouth  of  an 
author!  In  ^is  novel  there  is  really  not  a 
word  about  politics,  no  name  of  party  or 
of  country.  It  is  the  dory  of  people  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss  of  our  rimes,  a  novel  of 
consuming  tension,  of  deeply  moving 
scenes,  the  cry  of  a  human  heart  amid  the 
present  heartlessness. — Friedrich  Krause. 
New  York  City. 

•  Enrica  von  HandebMazzetti.  Graf 
Reichard.  Der  Held  vom  Eisemen  Tor. 

Munchen.  Kosel  und  Pudet.  1938.  379 
pages.  5.20  marks. — The  great  Catholic 
novelid  has  produced  a  powerful  dory  of 
German  heroism  climaxed  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  in  1691.  Count 
Reichard  is  the  scion  of  a  line  of  military 
leaders.  Stubborn  and  independent  by 
nature,  he  breaks  with  his  father,  the 
dronged  of  the  line,  suffers  and  eventually 
does  penance.  The  partner'role  is  played 
by  Cornelia  de  Vry,  orphaned  daughter  of 
a  Huguenot  officer.  A  good  interpretation 
of  the  psychological  hidory  of  the  times. — 
John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsyb 
vania. 

•  Zsolt  von  Harsanyi.  Mitden  Augen 
einer  Frau.  Aus  dem  Ungarischen 

ubertragen  und  bearbeitet  von  J.  P.  Toth 
und  A.  Luther.  Leipzig.  Esche  Verlag. 
1938.  947  pages. — An  attradive  woman’s 
sentimental  evolution  during  the  three 
main  eras  of  her  life — girlhood,  maturity, 
later  years — forms  the  basis  of  this  well' 
translated  Hungarian  novel.  The  secret 
inner  world  of  a  shy  and  sensitive  ado' 
lescent  is  a  far  greater  mydery  than  the 
more  seasoned  emotional  viewpoint  of 
womanhood,  and  one  may  bow  therefore 
to  the  author’s  perspicacious  portrayal  of 
the  thought  processes  of  Magdalena  von 
Hubay  during  the  years  preceding  her 
marriage.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  bed 
feature  of  the  dory.  Life  in  Hungary 
before  and  after  the  war,  the  snobbishness 
of  the  little  noblesse  complacently  reveling 
in  the  hand'kissing  and  bootlicking  of 
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the  hoi'poUoi,  not  to  mention  the  theatrical 
(and  futile)  attempts  at  suicide  for  love, 
or  the  duels  with  similarly  harmless  results, 
form  a  colorful  background. 

A  book  mu^  be  good  to  compensate  for 
947  pages  of  tiny  German  print.  This  one 
is.  Even  so,  it  could  have  been  condensed 
without  loss  of  sub^ance. — Germaine  A. 
Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Rudolf  Herzog.  Elisabeth  Welsers 

Weggenossen.  Roman  aus  vier  Gc' 

schlechterfolgen.  Berlin.  Vier  Falken  Ver^ 
lag.  1938. 524  pages. — This  novel  is  in  no 
sense  a  departure  from  the  usual  work  of 
this  popular  and  prolific  writer.  It  is  dis^ 
tinAly  “Untcrhaltungsliteratur”  and  will 
have  a  particularly  good  sale  in  Germany 
because  of  its  timeliness.  Its  political  color' 
ing  reflects  the  imperiali^ic  dreams  of  mod' 
em  Germany.  In  many  respedts  it  may  well 
be  regarded  as  autobiographical.  Herzog 
is  writing  from  personal  memories  and 
experiences.  The  ftory  covers  the  years 
from  the  founding  of  the  German  Empire 
through  the  years  of  the  War  and  the  firft 
signs  of  the  growing  influence  of  Hitler. 
It  is  really  a  novel  of  the  e^blishment 
of  Germany's  Colonial  Empire:  almo^  the 
entire  generation  is  imbued  with  pioneer' 
ing  zeal,  and  their  representatives  go  out 
into  the  world  to  spread  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  German  hegemony,  some  in  Get' 
man  Ea^  Africa,  some  in  Cameroon, 
others  in  South  We^  Africa  or  in  China. 
The  pioneer  life  and  the  bitter  sacrifices 
demanded  of  these  settlers  are  pidtured 
skilfully  by  an  author  who  has  traveled 
widely  through  these  regions,  but  the 
entire  narrative  is  filled  with  a  ^ong 
tendency  to  moralize  on  the  superiority 
of  German  qualities  and  with  bitter  denun' 
ciation  of  English  supremacy.  The  beft 
parts  of  the  novel  are  the  scenes  of  the 
childhood  and  ^dent  days  of  his  charac' 
ters  and  the  portrayal  of  colonial  life,  but 
even  so  there  is  much  that  is  artificial, 
which  does  not  ring  true,  and  which  is 
obviously  propaganda. — Walter  A.  Rei' 
chart.  University  of  Michigan. 

•  Werner  Jansen.  Die  Insel  Heldentum. 

Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1938. 

378  pages.  5.80  marks. — ^The  main  body 
of  this  novel,  a  narration  of  the  ancient 
Icelandic  sagas  of  Njal  and  Grettir,  is 


related  within  a  “frame”  set  in  eigh' 
teenth  century  Sweden.  The  sagas  are  re' 
counted  on  three  successive  evenings  by  the 
poet  Carl  Michael  Bellman  to  a  small 
audience  consi^ing  of  King  Gu^v  III  and 
his  secretary  of  ^te,  Elis  von  Schroder' 
heim.  Motivation  of  the  narration  is  the 
desire  of  Bellman  to  persuade  his  royal 
friend  to  adopt  a  new  political  course  by 
inspiring  him  with  the  tales  of  the  heroes 
of  Iceland  (die  Insel  Heldentum).  Jansen's 
readers  will  be  as  frscinated  by  Bellman's 
narrative  as  Gu^v  and  Schrdderheim 
were  on  those  three  wintry  evenings  in 
the  ca^le  of  Haga. 

The  book  acquaints  the  general  reading 
public  with  the  sagas  of  Njal  and  Grettir, 
as  well  as  with  the  figure  of  Gu^v  III, 
regarded  by  hi^rians  as  one  of  the  moA 
brilliant  rulers  of  his  country  (he  was 
assassinated  in  1792),  and  of  Bellman,  one 
of  Sweden's  greater  poets. 

The  author  has  written  a  number  of 
other  widely  read  novels  about  legendary 
and  hi^rical  figures  of  the  Germanic  paA 
(e.g.  the  Nibelungs  and  Amelungs,Gudnin, 
Widukind).  Like  Dahn's,  his  books  are 
intended  to  offer  inspiration  as  well  as 
entertainment,  as  is  clearly  ^ted  in  the 
foreword  to  the  present  book:  “Ich  ver' 
suche,  Wesen  und  Notwendigkeit  der 
deutschen  Bewegung  zu  deuten,  nach 
meiner  Art  im  Spiegel  der  Vergangen' 
heit.” — Robert  H.  Weidman.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

•  A.  H.  Kober.  Das  Wunder  der  tanzen' 
den  Bdlle.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1938.  326 
pages.  2.70  and  4  marks. — Another  of  Dr. 
Kober's  books  on  the  romantic  world  of  the 
circus.  Its  hero  is  Enrico  Ra^lli,  ma^r 
juggler,  and  his  career  is  less  brilliant  and 
perhaps  less  dramatic  than  some  young^ers 
might  expedt.  He  represents  the  third  gene' 
ration  of  a  family  of  Italian  arti^.  His 
father  has  planned  to  educate  him  for 
another  occupation,  but  juggling  is  in  his 
blood.  The  *ory  proper  begins  with  the 
year  1912,  which  year  opens  a  decade  of 
harassing  experiences  for  MaAer  Ra^lli 
in  Russia.  eventually  escapes  from  the 
Bolsheviks  and,  via  Italy,  reaches  New 
York,  where  he  is  enthusia^ically  received. 
— ^The  novel  is  long'drawn'Out  and  soaoe' 
times  tedious,  but  has  documentary  value. 
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Intercfted  readers  are  reminded  of  Dr.  regards  as  the  negation  of  the  Chri&ian 


Kober’s  Die  grosse  }{ummer,  Geschich' 
ten  und  Schic^sale  beriihmter  ZirlpiS'  und 
Varihhiummem,  and  his  novel  Warum 
weinil  du,  grosser  Clown?  —  Charles  C. 
Zippermann.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Erich  Kolle.  Aus  des  Lebens  Verborge' 
nen  Grunden.  Kurtgeschichten  aus 

neuer  Zeit.  Zwickau.  Johannes  Herrmann. 
1938.  204  pages.  2.85  marks. — A  series  of 
short  Tories  taken  from  life,  chosen  for 
moral  and  religious  meaning.  America  has 
matured  in  these  latter  years,  because  of 
the  War  and  the  depression,  and  our  litera- 
ture  is  more  sober  now.  But  it  lacks  the  ele' 
ment  of  morahcontent  quality  that  is  to 
be  found  and  widely  read  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  among  all  peoples  of  old  civilizations. 
We  lack  as  yet  the  genuine  folk^religion, 
indigenous  to  our  total  population;  but 
that  is  in  process  of  formation.  And  when 
it  appears,  America  will  produce  and  read 
tales  hke  these,  as  genuine  as  legends, 
myths,  fairy-tales  and  folk-ftories,  grown 
out  of  the  life-ftuff  of  the  people  and  their 
traditions  and  perpetuated  to  teach  and 
su^n  confused  and  skeptical  folk. — 
John  P.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

•  Stephan  Lackner.  Jan  Heimatlos.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Die  Liga.  1939.  222  pages.  5 

francs. — A  fidional  attack  on  race  hatred. 
Jan  is  a  young  German,  with  a  Jewish 
father  and  a  Gentile  mother.  His  race 
prevents  his  marriage  to  Beate,  his  child¬ 
hood  sweetheart.  He  learns  from  his 
mother  that  she  has  deceived  her  husband, 
and  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  prominent 
Gentile.  A  love  affair  with  a  girl  who 
proves  to  be  the  daughter  of  his  father, 
horrifies  him  and  complicates  an  ugly 
situation.  He  wishes,  of  course,  to  keep  all 
this  secret,  to  avoid  shame  and  scandal, 
but  it  ccMnes  out,  and  the  old  Jew,  his  sup¬ 
posed  fether,  commits  suicide.  Jan  and 
Beate  decide  to  flee  the  country  together, 
but  the  lovers  are  surprised  at  Beate’s 
home  by  German  soldiers,  who  arre^  the 
girl  and  attempt  to  kill  Jan.  He  escapes,  but 
Ae  girl  is  detained  and  shamefully  mis¬ 
treated  by  the  brutal  guards.  Escaping, 
she  meets  Jan  later  on  foreign  soil  and  they 
aart  life  anew.  The  book  is  a  sweeping 
arraignment  of  a  policy  ^xdiich  the  author 


doeftrine  of  human  brotherhood. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Arthur  Luther.  Der  Damon.  Leipzig. 
Esche-Verlag.  1938.  646  pages. — 

Biographical  details  of  Michael  Lermon- 
toff’s  life  are  charged  with  tense  dramatic 
intere^  in  this  particularly  unified  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  aims  and  motives.  Lermon- 
toff,  Russian  cavalry  officer  and  poet,  ap¬ 
pears  as  devotee  at  the  shrines  of  Byron  and 
Puschkin,  as  ardent  romantici^,  and  less 
obviously  as  cynic  and  iconocla^.  Hypoc¬ 
risy,  treachery,  and  Cupidity,  which  he 
found  in  social  and  political  circles,  aroused 
in  him  hatred  and  scorn  for  human  frailty. 
His  tortured  mind  suffered  between  the 
opposing  forces  of  an  outraged  personality 
dependent  on  earthly  sustenance  and  a  soul 
that  preferred  neeftar  and  ambrosia.  Short¬ 
ly  before  death  the  poet  obtained  peace 
in  the  triumph  of  the  soul. 

His  poetical  play.  The  Demon,  on 
which  he  labored  for  ten  years,  presents 
the  demon  as  a  reflection  of  Lermontoff’s 
changing  philosophy.  The  mocking  cor¬ 
rupter,  hke  Marlowe's  FauSt  a  seeker  after 
power,  becomes  through  his  mortal  sweet¬ 
heart’s  endeavors  an  unsuccessful  and 
tragic  seeker  after  salvation. — R.  Tyson 
Wycl^ff.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

•  Bianca  de  Maj.  Starves  Herz  der  Lorn' 
bardei.  (Pagare  e  tacere).  Miinchen. 

Kosel-PuStet.  1938.  307  pages.  4.80  marks. 
— A  peasant  novel  which  had  been  ju^ly 
recognized  in  Italy  with  the  “Premio  dei 
Trento.”  In  a  setting  in  northern  Italy 
during  the  period  of  unification  appears  as 
protagoni^  a  woman  who  dedicates  herself 
to  the  maintenance  of  her  ance^ral  farms 
and  to.  the  advancement  of  her  children’s 
material  and  spiritual  intere^s.  Righteous 
and  ju^  in  her  convidtions  and  ^rong  in 
the  fulfillment  of  her  duty,  she  bravely 
rectifies  her  errors  so  far  as  she  can.  The 
childlike  simplicity  and  fanaticism  of  the 
charadters,  their  tragedy,  and  the  diredt- 
ness  of  the  author’s  ^yle  grip  the  reader’s 
heart  and  mind. — R.  Tyson  Wyckpf.  Fort 
&nith,  Arkansas. 

•  Walter  von  Molo.  Geschichte  einer 
Seele.  Berlin.  Holle.  1938. 629  pages. — 

A  psychological  ^udy  and  interpretation 
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of  the  life  of  Heinrich  v.  Klei^.  Von  Molo  full  of  a  rough  humor  which  will  attra(lt 


Presses  the  intere^  in  German  antiquities, 
the  Nordic  traits,  and  the  Prussian  pa' 
triotism  of  KleiA  as  opposed  to  the  classi' 
cism  which  chara<ftcrized  Goethe’s  mature 
writing.  In  this  carefully  wrought  bio' 
graphical  novel  the  events  in  KleiA’s 
tempe^uous  career  obtain  a  new  signifi' 
cance,  and  the  reader  acquires  a  deep  sym' 
pathy  for  Klei^  in  his  futile  druggie  to 
adapt  himself  and  to  reconcile  his  ideas  to 
the  social,  political,  and  literary  trends  of 
the  Napoleonic  era. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\off. 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

•  Reinhold  Conrad  Muschler.  Diana 

Beata.  Berlin.  Paul  Neff.  1938.  895 

pages. — Diana  is  the  daughter  of  a  young 
Swiss,  Dominick  Fiechlin,  an  ambitious 
medical  ^udent  in  Berlin.  He  meets  Ursula 
Meurer,  also  a  Swiss,  and  they  are  mutually 
attracted.  But  he  is  determined  to  make 
his  reputation  before  marrying,  and  she 
accepts  his  decision.  When  she  finds 
pregnancy  coming,  she  determmes  not  to 
spoil  his  career,  but  to  disappear  temporari' 
ly  from  his  life  for  his  own  sake. 

There  is  real  power  in  the  presentation 
of  the  ambitious  young  dod»r’s  readtion 
when  he  believes  that  Ursula  has  left  him 
to  marry  another.  After  great  disappoint' 
ments,  he  is  brilliantly  successful  in  fighting 
blindness  in  Egypt,  and  eventually  is  able 
to  reiftore  the  sight  of  his  own  daughter, 
Diana.  So  he  finds  Ursula  at  la^,  and 
admits  that  “Life  would  have  been  better 
for  all  of  us.  .  .  — A  book  of  article  and 

spiritual  value. — George  F.  Partridge.  Cam' 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 

•  Eduard  Reinacher.  Der  itar\e  Beilitein. 

Eine  schone  elsassische  Liigenge' 

schichte.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
An^lt.  1939.  199  pages.  4.50  marks. — 
The  well  known  Alsatian  poet  here  offers 
a  remarkable  collection  of  adventures, 
legends,  tall  tales.  They  are  woven  around 
a  herculean  figure  with  the  traits  of  Eulen' 
spiegel.  We  have  here  again  the  ^tark 
Gothic  tales  which  are  found  in  earlier 
Alsatian  poets,  in  SebaAian  Brant  and 
Johann  Fischart.  Such  ^ries  have  always 
been  enjoyed  by  the  *urdy  common 
people  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  healthy  and 
natural,  who  labored  ^renuously  as 
formers,  craftsman  and  soldiers.  They  arc 


red'blooded  readers  everywhere,  especially 
in  this  appealing  literary  form. — John  G. 
Fran\.  Vanderbilt  University. 

•  Sophie  von  La  Roche.  Geschkhte  des 

Prduletn  von  Stemheim  (Deutsche 

Literatur  in  Entwkl(lungsreihen.  Reihe 
Auft{ldrung.  Band  14).  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1938.  7-50,  9  and  15  maria. — The  fir^ 
German  novel  written  by  a  woman.  Its 
publication  in  1771  brought  its  author 
fome  overnight.  The  hfotorical  setting  of 
the  novel  is  the  subject  of  a  scholarly 
13'page  introdudaon  by  Dr.  Fritz  BriiggC' 
mann.  Frau  von  La  Roche  did  not  write  her 
book  for  publication,  but  to  beguile  lonely 
hours  while  her  two  daughters  were  away 
at  school.  She  sent  the  manuscript  to 
Wicland,  to  whom  she  had  once  been 
engaged.  He  recognized  its  merit,  added 
some  pedantic  notes  and  arranged  for  its 
publication.  While  the  novel  shares  the 
sentimental  aspects  of  the  English  school, 
it  is  frankly  didac^c.  The  authoress  had  a 
vision  of  social  responsibility  and  service 
perhaps  decades  ahead  of  her  time.  The 
novel  is  a  T^itdokument,  characterized  by 
the  technique  of  the  day.  The  heroine  is 
too  good  to  be  true  and  the  villain  too  much 
of  a  scoundrel.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is 
in  the  form  of  letters.  If  one  has  the  pa' 
tience  to  wade  through  pages  of  dreary 
moralizing,  one  is  now  and  then  rewarded 
by  revealing  and  naive  little  gems  of  the 
thought  of  the  day.  From  a  lingui^ic 
^andpoint,  the  novel  is  also  of  consider' 
able  intcrc^:  ztw  (now  resurreeffed  for 
telephone  use),  zween,  Heurat,  redte,  benen' 
nete,  fo(r)dem,  nehmlkh,  wilt  du,  geloffen 
for  gelaufen,  Sie  in  intimate  conversation, 
frequent  double  negatives,  oblique  cases  in 
'Ti,  even  in  English  names,  as  Derbyn,  Sey' 
mour(e)n,  etc.  There  are  more  misprints 
than  in  the  average  German  novel.  All  in 
all  this  reviewer  feeb  that  the  revival  of 
thb  novel  is  fully  ju^ified. — Guy  R. 
Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Rene  Schickele.  Die  PlaschenpoSt. 
Am^erdam.  Allert  de  Lange.  1937. — 

Schickele’s  bte^  book  is  a  very  Grange 
thing.  Like  Witwe  Bosca,  it  is  located  in 
Schickele’s  place  of  exile,  the  south  of 
France.  It  is  the  ^ry  of  an  anarchbt, 
Richard  Wolke — or  is  it  merely  the  ^ry 
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of  a  lunatic  and  the  progress  of  his  illness? 
Richard  Wolke  meets,  in  that  beautiful 
region,  a  man  and  his  mi^ess.  This  man 
he  believes  to  be  the  ex'ldng  of  Spain, 
Alfonso — or  is  he  only  another  anarchift, 
a  fugitive  hxMn  many  countries?  When  the 
point  is  reached  where  nobody  knows  who 
is  spying  on  whom,  Wolke  shoots  the 
royal  fellow^anarchi^,  only  to  find  himself 
afterward  in  the  only  appropriate  place 
for  him,  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  ^ry  of  a 
lunatic  after  all! 

Still,  there  are  fine  details  in  the  book, 
especially  the  portrayal  of  the  Italian  inn^ 
keeper  vsrho  is  both  fascia  and  anti'f^iA. 
Here  lies  Schickele's  real  forte.  One  feels 
that  he  should  return  to  subjects  of  more 
general  intere^.  One  expects  more  from 
a  Ren£  Schickele  than  novels  about  crazy 
men  and  retired  anarchic.  And  is  there 
anybody  who  can  Aill  smile  at  American 
uncles  or  brothers  who  are  taken  in  by 
every  false  antique  that  comes  their  way? 
— Wolfgang  Paulsen.  Southwe^«m  Cob 
lege,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

•  Rudolf  Schnetzer.  Int  Schatten  der 

Gefakr.  Basel.  Friedrich  Reinhardt. 

1938.  325  pages.  4.20  marks.  7  francs. — 
The  little  Swiss  village  around  which  the 
a(±ion  of  this  ftory  centers  is  threatened  by 
a  landslide.  The  efforts  of  prominent  towns' 
folk  to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of 
homes  situated  in  the  condemned  area  is 
met  by  the  villagers*  ftubbom  resiAance, 
which  is  overcome  only  by  tfre  moft 
tadiul  persuasion.  Rudolf  Ji^er,  a  young 
engineer,  is  the  wise  and  courageous 
agent  of  this  achievement.  His  love  affair 
with  a  young  woman  who  is  touchingly 
devoted  to  him  in  good  fortune  and  bad, 
furnishes  the  Aory  the  traditional  heart 
intereft. — Charles  C.  Zippermann.  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C. 

•  Franz  Tumler.  Der  Ausfuhrende. 

Miinchen.  Langen'Muller.  1937. — 

An  unusual  novel  by  a  South  Tyrolese 
writer.  One  wonders  if  the  ftory  of  the  man 
who  built  the  only  ccxnpleted  Au^rian 
fortifications  on  the  Italian  border  ju^ 
before  the  war,  would  not  have  been  more 
enjoyable  if  the  **unusual"  part  had  been 
left  out.  The  builder,  Taraton,  is  a  dreamer 
not  inclined  to  work  too  hard,  but  he  is 
driven  by  his  conscience  to  which  the 


writer  gives  the  fixm  of  a  human  being, 
Zakum,  who  appears  and  disappears  at  the 
moft  inopportune  times.  The  Houdini 
tendencies  of  this  one  character  were  to 
this  reviewer  extremely  di^rbing,  since 
the  book  is  obviously  not  intended  to  be 
my^ic  in  nature. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

•  Georg  von  der  Vring.  Der  Buchsen' 
spanner  des  Herzogs.  Aufreichnun' 

gen  des  Rittmei^ers  Otto  von  Toell. 
Oldenburg.  Stalling.  1937.  5.50  marks. — 
This  novel,  by  the  author  of  Schwarzer 
Jdger  Johanna,  which  was  also  a  success 
as  a  film,  is  a  sprightly  narrative  of  the  days 
of  Napoleonic  overlordship  of  Germany, 
and  is  Heimatdichtung  as  well,  for  the 
events  take  place  largely  in  the  Frisian 
region  of  the  lower  Weser,  the  home  of  the 
author.  RittmeiAer  von  Toell  tells  the 
^ry.  On  a  mission  from  Russia,  in  behalf 
of  his  Herzog,  never  named  in  the  novel, 
Toell  returns  to  his  native  land  disguised 
as  a  smuggler  (alias  Fallck'Jansen)  and 
becomes  involved  unexpecftedly  in  a  maze 
of  intrigue.  Pa^r  Frisius  of  Gokerke  is 
the  leader  of  a  plot  to  revolt  again^  the 
French  overlords,  although  his  own  son 
is  among  those  who  have  loA  heart  and 
joined  hands  with  the  enemy.  This  son  had 
in  fa(ft  been  wounded  at  Smolensk  by 
Toell,  who  now  frills  in  love  with  the 
pa&or's  winsome  daughter.  At  length 
Toell  effeAs  a  comptranise  between  the 
impetuous  local  patriots  and  Colonel  Cai' 
teau,  vdio  is  using  the  pair's  church  as 
a  garrison. — In  those  days  war  had  not 
become  wholly  brutalized  and  mechanized; 
there  are  Aill  flashes  of  romance  and  good 
sportsmanship.  Colonel  Carteau  is  a  moA 
admirable  charac^,  who  recognizes  a 
kindred  spirit  in  his  enemy  Toell:  “Seit  ich 
Sie  kenne,  Herr  Toell,  begreife  ich  nicht 
mehr,  warum  unsere  Nationen  einander 
bekampfen.” — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson 
Collie. 

•  Gunther  Weisenbom.  Die  Furie.  Bet' 
lin.  RowcAlt.  1937.  399  pages. — 

ChriAian  Munn  is  a  young  German  do<2or 
who  has  been  sent  to  a  South  American 
country  to  ^dy  the  physiology  of  pain 
among  the  Indians.  His  work  is  inter' 
rupted  by  revolution  in  the  land,  and  he 
becomes  involved  in  a  series  of  adventures 
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ranging  from  a  love  affair  to  treason  and 
which  take  him  back  and  forth  from  the 
glittering  European  life  of  the  capital  to 
the  dangerous  and  primitive  life  of  the 
jungle.  Although  he  had  come  to  the 
continent  immature  and  with  the  con' 
scious  superiority  of  the  European,  by  his 
manifold  contact  with  pain  he  matures, 
and  is  enchanted  by  the  charac^  of  the 
continent  and  its  people,  particularly  the 
Indios.  As  for  the  original  objedt  of  his 
sdentific  observation,  pain,  through  his 
experience  with  it  as  a  layman  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  “Der  Schmerz  hat  die 
Menscheit  aus  den  H^len  der  grauen 
Vorzeit  vertrieben,  der  Schmerz  i^  die 
Peitsche,  die  uns  weitertreibt,  Schmerz 
heis*  der  grosse  Antreiber,  Schmerz  i^  die 
Furie,  die  die  Menschheit  dem  soge' 
nannten  Fortschritt  entgegentreibt.” — A 
good  adventure  ^ry,  at  times  quite  well 
written. — Robert  H.  Weidman.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

•  Erwin  Witt^ock.  .  .  abends 
GdSte. . Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller. 
1938.  318  pages.  5.50  marks. — The  author 
wishes  to  provide  a  pleasant  hour  of  enter' 
tainment  after  the  day’s  troubles  and  wor' 
ries,  as  one  might  invite  gue^s  for  an 
evening  of  friendly  talk  to  relieve  the  ^ress 
of  the  day’s  toil.  These  short  ^ries  about 
Transylvanian  Saxons,  full  of  delightful 
humor  which  sometimes  borders  on  the 
grotesque,  give  an  insight  into  the  tradi' 
tions,  super^itions,  folklore,  cu^ms,  and 
druggies  of  these  rugged  folk  who  for 
centuries  have  kept  their  German  traditions 
and  culture  alive  on  an  island  surrounded 
by  the  Slavic  sea.  Mo^  delightful  probably 
of  all  the  many  intere^ing  charaders  is 
Uncle  Flieha,  who  creates  confusion  when 
he  hunts  a  little  fox  that  got  into  the  heat' 
ing  sy^em  of  a  hotel.  A  bear  hunt  proves 
to  be  more  dangerous  but  ends  well.  And 
there  are  the  hilarious  effedts  of  an  old 
witch’s  salve,  and  the  old  feud  between 
two  villages  which  6nds  its  peaceful  solu' 
tion  with  the  help  of  the  “Amerikaner,” 
a  native  son  who  made  good  in  the  U.S.A, 
Underneath  the  mirth  is  also  a  deep  serious' 
ness,  a  practical  wisdom,  and  an  under' 
Ending  of  human  weaknesses. — J.  Mai' 
thaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


AAA 

The  Paris  publisher  P.  Lethielleux 
sponsors  a  new  Catholic  monthly  magazine 
called  Sens  Chretien. 

Monatshefte  fur  deutschen  Unterrichtfor 
March,  1939,  contain  a  valuable  bibli' 
ography  of  biographical  and  critical  litera' 
ture,  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  on  mod' 
em  German  literature,  for  the  year  1938. 

The  handsome  andsub^andal  American' 
German  Review,  published  by  the  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  Philadeb 
phia,  has  been  changed  from  a  quarterly  to 
a  bi'monthly.  We  rejoice  at  its  success  and 
its  progress.  It  has  a  difficult  task  in  these 
trying  times,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
how  tadtfiilly  and  ably  it  is  accomplishing 
it. 

“In  the  Soviet  Union  children  do  not 
have  to  be  coaxed  into  reading  poetry.  This 
is  because  they  have  a  poetry  of  their  own, 
not  adult  poetry  which  they  cannot  under' 
^and.  Narrative  poetry  composed  espe' 
dally  for  children  conAitutes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  publications  of  Detizdat,  the 
Children’s  Publishing  House,  which  is  one 
of  the  bigger  Soviet  publishing  organiza' 
tions.” — From  International  Literature, 
Moscow. 

1939  is  the  centenary  of  (compiled  by 
Critique,  Paris):  Stendhal,  La  Chartreuse 
de  Parme  and  L'Abbesse  de  Caftro;  Balzac, 
Unefille  d'Eve,  Beatrix  and  Un  grand  homme 
de  province:  Topffer,  ?{ouvelles  Genevoises; 
George  Sand,  Spiridion;  Thwphile  Gautier, 
Une  larme  du  Diable;  Eugdie  Sue,  Deley' 
tar;  Louis  Veuillot,  Pelerinages  en  Suisse; 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Le  Capitaine  Pamphile; 
Lamartine,  Recuetllements  poetiques.  Gus' 
tave  Aymard,  Les  Trappeurs  de  I’Arl^an' 

SOS. 

“From  the  very  outset  Maxim  Gorky 
showed  a  desire  to  be  not  only  an  artift  but 
also  a  teacher.  During  the  forty'five  years 
of  his  literary  adtivity  he  composed,  in  ad' 
dition  to  the  twenty  odd  volumes  of  Sdion, 
drama,  and  memoirs,  a  quantity  of  essays, 
editorials,  and  speeches  on  various  subjeds. 
It  is  primarily  as  publidA  and  literary 
critic,  both  in  the  press  and  in  his  volu' 
minous  correspondence,  that  Gorky  dis' 
played  his  tendency  not  only  to  create  but 
also  to  explain  and  exhort,  to  label  and  pass 
judgment.” — Alexander  Kaun,  in  The 
Slavonic  and  Bait  European  Review. 
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(For  other  bool{s  in  Spanish,  see  “Head'Liners*') 


•  Gu^vo  Lemos  R.  Gramdtica  espC' 
nola.  Quito.  Talleres  Grificos  de  Edu' 

cad6n.  1938.  281  pages. — A  scholarly 
work,  the  fruit  of  a  life  of  ^udy  and 
teaching.  Nothing  that  has  to  do  with 
grammar  is  omitted.  We  have  chapters  on 
phonology,  semantics,  orthography,  mor' 
phology  and  syntax.  There  are  exercises 
taken  from  literary  works,  ancient  and 
modem,  to  tc^  the  ^udent’s  knowledge 
of  the  rules.  In  many  cases  words  are  traced 
from  their  Latin  or  Greek  origins  and  much 
attention  is  given  to  changes  during  the 
modem  period.  The  author’s  patriotism 
appears  in  the  numerous  extracts  from  the 
literature  of  Ecuador.  No  Spanish  grammar 
is  more  complete,  not  even  that  of  the 
Academy. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Herbert  von  Beckerath.  El  Problema 
de  la  economta  en  la  crisis  de  la  cul' 

tura.  (Trsl.  by  Paul  Mae^.)  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  135  pages. — Dr. 
von  Beckerath  is  a  German  exile,  now 
a  member  of  the  fiiculty  of  Duke  Univer' 
sity.  These  four  addresses  were  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  InAitucidn  Hispa^ 
nocubana  de  Cultura,  in  Havana.  The 
author  holds  that  religion  is  inextricably 
interwoven  with  the  economic  pattern  of  a 
people,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  our  recent 
spiritual  chaos,  “God  is  dead.”  Yet  with' 
out  a  vital  faith  in  divine  purpose,  the 
re'e^blishment  of  the  economic  order  is 
hindered  or  inhibited.  Liberal  government 
in  Europe  disappeared  with  the  failure  of 
the  old  economic  order,  with  serious  conse- 
quences  for  the  Western  hemisphere.  Now 
two  sy^ems  confront  each  other:  the 
“barter”  plan,  and  the  conservative,  high' 
tariff  plan  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull.  The 
author  speaks  highly  of  President  Roose' 
velt,  but  finds  the  New  Deal  premature 
and  fruitless,  or  worse. — John  P.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 


•  Francisco  de  Frias  y  Jacott.  Reformis' 
mo  agrario.  La  Habana.  Pubhcaciones 

de  la  Secretaria  de  Educacidn.  1937.  175 
pages. — In  1857'58,  Frias  y  Jacott  was 
arguing  for  agricultural  reforms  in  Cuba, 
some  of  which  are  needed  even  today,  not 
only  in  Cuba  but  in  all  of  Latin  America. 
He  Aroveto  turn  Cuban  youth  toward  agri' 
culture  as  a  scientific  profession  and  away 
from  antiquated  methods.  His  knowledge 
of  latifundios  and  ingenios  and  of  corpora' 
tion  land'grabbing  made  him  a  believer  in 
small  plantations.  He  was  one  of  the  fir* 
agronomers  of  Cuba,  and  the  *udy  of 
agriculture  was  for  him  a  real  passion. 

But  where  he  shows  himself  a  ma*er  in 
prose,  who  can  vie  with  the  be*  that  have 
written  in  Spanish  America,  is  in  his 
pamphlet  in  defense  of  Cuban  independ' 
cnce.  It  is  also  in  this  pamphlet  that  he  at' 
tacks  the  slave  trade  in  Cuba.  He  argues 
that  the  Negro  pe6n  is  not  the  be*  agent 
to  improve  agricultural  production  in  the 
tropics,  for  even  if  it  could  be  granted  that 
in  such  a  climate  the  Negro  is  physically 
*ronger  than  the  white  man,  he  is  not 
sufficiently  endowed  intellectually  to  work 
out  important  improvements  and  experi' 
mentations.  We  mu*  not  forget  that  Frias 
knew  Negroes  as  slaves  and  not  as  free 
men,  with  equal  intellectual  and  economic 
opportunity  with  the  whites. — J.  M. 
Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  R6mulo  CuneO'Vidal.  Hiftoria  de  las 
guerras  de  los  ultimas  Incas  peruanos 

contra  el  poder  espahol.  Barcelona.  Maucci. 
309  pages.  3.50  pesetas. — From  manu' 
scripts  in  the  Archivo  de  Indias  in  Sevilla 
and  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  in  Madrid, 
from  hi*ories,  commentaries,  etc.,  a  mem' 
ber  of  the  In*ituto  Hi*6rico  del  Peru  has 
compiled  an  abundance  of  material  about 
the  wars  of  Manco  II,  Sayri  Tupac,  Tito 
Cussi,  and  Tupac  Amaro  I,  covering  the 
years  between  1535  and  1572.  A  number 
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of  intere^ing  pidtures,  poorly  reproduced, 
accompany  a  text  whose  chief  ftiult  is  dull' 
ness  and  lack  of  continuity, — W.  K.  J. 

•  Porfirio  Diaz  Machicao.  Salamanca, 
biografias  fraguadas.  Cochabamba, 
Bolivia.  Empresa  Editora.  1935.  182  pages. 
15  bolivianos.  —  The  author,  a  sufferer  in 
the  Retreat  from  Picuiba  in  the  laA  days  of 
the  Chaco  War,  has  good  reason  to  hate 
Daniel  Salamanca,  if  it  was  really  he,  and 
not  President  Siles,  who  forced  Bolivia  into 
war  with  Paraguay.  Senor  Diaz  makes  a 
good  case  for  his  accusation,  boUtering  it  by 
a  bibliography  of  23  entries,  and  telling  it 
in  easy^nning  prose  that  picks  up  power  so 
gradually  that  the  reader  hardly  knows 
when  he  Aops  reading  biography  and 
^rts  denunciation.  At  fir^,  Salamanca  is 
presented  as  the  popular  voice  againA  the 
Chilean  peace  padt,  then  in  1914,  as  the 
founder  of  the  popular  Partido  Repu' 
bh'cano,  foe  of  revolution.  By  1927,  he  is 
advocating  force  again^  Paraguay  leA 
Bolivian  territory  be  annexed  by  her  as  it 
had  been  by  Brazil. 

Like  Argviedas,  whose  writings  he 
quotes  with  admiration,  Don  Porfirio  holds 
“inmoralidad”  and  internal  treachery  re- 
sponsible  for  Bolivia’s  loss  of  vidtory  and 
territory,  and  Salamanca  is  to  him  the 
nucleus  of  all  the  disaffedtion.  The  ^udy  is 
admirably  written.  Apparently  the  two 
novels  promised  by  Senor  Diaz  Machicao 
will  be  worth  waiting  for.  He  is  editor 
of  a  newspaper  in  Cochabamba. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Francisco  Frola.  Mussolini.  Mexico. 

Masas.  1938.  204  pages. — In  very 
frank  and  often  indignant  language.  Signor 
Frola  tells  the  sordid  *ory  of  Mussolini’s 
rise  to  power,  documented  with  newspaper 
reports,  excerpts  from  speeches,  and  per- 
sonal  te^imonials.  Mussolini’s  antecedents 
closely  resemble  those  of  Hitler;  we  see 
here  the  arrogant  and  violent  joumali^, 
traitorous  to  friend  and  country  alike, 
dissolute,  cowardly,  and  megalomaniacal, 
who  has  imposed  his  will  upon  a  passive 
people  with  the  tacit  and  cringing  assent 
of  both  Church  and  Crown.  Signor  Frola 
attempts  to  de^roy  the  ideali^ic  pidture 
of  the  didtator  presented  to  us  by  enthusi' 
a^ic  and  uncritical  biographers  and  inter' 
viewers  and  sedulously  maintained  by 


propagandi^;  the  chief  fodts  are  available 
in  printed  form  elsewhere;  certain  details, 
however,  are  drawn  from  the  author’s 
experience  as  an  Italian  deputy  and  leader 
of  the  Socially  Party  under  the  terror  in 
his  native  town  of  Turin  until  his  exile  in 
1925.  Mussolini's  betrayal  both  of  his 
party  and  his  country  (he  took  French  gold 
as  a  propagandi^  for  Italy’s  entrance  into 
the  World  War,  after  fir^  taking  a  pro' 
German  Aand),  the  murder  of  Matteotti, 
the  savage  attacks  upon  the  cooperative 
society  at  Molinella,  and  a  long  series  of 
assassinations  with  names,  dates,  and  cit' 
cum^tances  known  to  the  author  con^itute 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  book.  The 
Spanish  translation  from  the  Italian  is  by 
Enrique  Gonzilez  Rojo,  the  preface  by 
Mario  Sousa. — L.  R.  Lind.  Wabash  (College. 

•  Antonio  Reyes.  La  unica  verdad  de  la 
bailarina.  Caracas.  Ediciones  de  la 
Libreria.  1938.  80  pages. — A  new  book  on 
Mata'Hari.  There  have  been  in  the  course 
of  the  years  many  biographies  or  pseudo' 
biographies  of  the  famous  and  tragic  Dutch 
dancer  and  spy.  Starting  with  the  ma^r' 
fill  description  of  the  execution,  commu' 
nicated  by  old  Maitre  Clunet  to  Blasco 
Ibanez,  traversing  the  decorative  pages  of 
G6mez  Carrillo  and  the  interminable  novel 
of  Guido  da  Verona,  pausing  on  the  care' 
folly  documented  biography  by  Charles  S. 
Heymans,  and  smiling  at  Temple  Thur^on’s 
fentasy.  The  Portrait  of  a  Spy,  we  have 
seen  the  fascinating  young  woman  from 
many  angles.  This  book  by  a  Venezuelan 
litterateur,  written  in  Madrid,  enriched 
with  valuable  data  furnished  by  a  friend 
who  knew  the  dancer,  has  the  merits  of 
impartiality,  clarity,  and  sobriety  in  the 
use  of  material.  It  furnishes  moreover  new 
bits  of  information,  among  them  the  name 
of  Ana  Wittig,  which  does  not  appear  in 
other  similar  works.  It  is  illu^rated  with 
thirteen  intere^ing  photographs. — GaStdn 
Pigueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Eleni  Samios.  La  verdadera  tragedia  de 
Panait  IStrati.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er' 
cilia.  1938. 181  pages.  15  pesos. — The  Greek 
authoress  of  a  Life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
with  her  fellow  Greek,  Nicolas  Kaz^, 
accompanied  the  Roumanian  writer,  lArati, 
and  his  sweetheart,  Bihli,  on  a  trip  of  in' 
ve^igation  to  Russia  in  1929.  Her  report 
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appears  here,  translated  by  that  indc' 
fetigable  polygraph  and  Ercilla  editor, 
Luis  Albeito  Sinchez. 

Intense  admirer  of  Soviet  Russia,  I^rati 
found  Russian  women  betraying  their 
party  for  a  pair  of  silk  dockings,  saw  a 
syftem  that  exhorted  the  pea  ants  to  till 
the  land  and  then  confiscated  the  posses' 
sions  of  the  indu^rious,  learned  the  horrors 
of  hunger.  Finally  the  Russkof  incident 
turned  Mrati  againA  Russia  with  such 
violence  that  ViAor  Serge,  Trotsky  sym- 
pathizer  and  renegade  again^  Stalin,  could 
write  a  poetic  foreword  to  this  volume. 

The  Russians  have  a  proverb:  “Speak 
ill  of  your  house  and  it  will  come  tumbling 
about  you.”  To  Mrati,  vicftim  of  his  impub 
sive  charaAer  and  of  his  indifferent  and 
cruel  friends,  Russia  was  his  house.  That 
was  his  real  tragedy. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Emetcrio  S.  Santovenia.  Genio  y  ac' 
ci6n.  Sarmimto  y  Marti.  La  Habana. 

Editorial  Trdpico.  1938. 272  pages.  $1.00. — 
A  superior  book  that  should  come  out  in 
English  as  a  contribution  toward  the 
totality  of  American  hiAory.  Marti  pio' 
necred  for  Cuban  independence;  Sarmiento 
for  reform  in  Argentina.  The  latter  early 
recognized  the  impossibility  of  national 
progress  without  the  education  and  cco' 
nomic  elevation  of  the  Indians.  Marti,  a 
soldier,  died  young.  Sarmiento  reached  the 
president’s  chair  and  attained  to  old  age. — 
As  literature,  the  book  is  well  done. — John 
P.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Delfina  Bunge  de  Galvez.  Viaje  alre' 
dedor  de  mi  infancia.  Buenos  Aires. 

L6pez.  1938.  322  pages. — Care'free  child' 
ho^  with  its  dreams  and  fancies  changes 
the  harsh  world  into  a  delicious  fairyland. 
In  proportion  as  we  can  recall  these  days 
is  our  life  made  richer  and  more  poetic. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of 
us  find  that  our  treacherous  memories  have 
dimmed  or  blotted  out  moA  of  these 
precious  piAures.  It  is  not  so  with  Senora 
Bunge  de  Galvez,  who  is  endowed  with 
such  an  extraordinary  retentiveness  as  to 
be  able  to  recite  her  childhood  experiences 
from  the  age  of  two  to  twelve.  She  be' 
comes  a  child  once  more,  re'living  her  recob 
le(±ion8  ^p  by  ^p,  and  retaining  in  her 
narrative  much  of  the  naivete,  the  imagina' 
tive  quaUties  and  the  illusions  that  go  with 


tender  years.  Except  for  Palacio  Valdes’ 
La  novela  de  un  noveliSta  I  know  of  no 
other  similar  book  so  absorbingly  interes' 
ting  and  so  delightful. — Joseph  C.  Pucdla. 
Northwe^m  University. 

•  Jose  Juan  Tablada.  La  feria  de  la  vida. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1938. — Reminiscent 

of  the  cuAoms  and  daily  affairs  of  the  times 
when  Tablada  fir*  e^blished  himself  in 
Mexico  as  a  promising  young  poet  and 
joumali^,  the  pages  of  this  colledtion  of 
scenes  from  the  writer’s  own  life  cannot 
fail  to  find  their  place  in  the  valuable 
material  which  is  slowly  being  forged  out 
of  the  memories  of  these  poets  and  writers 
who  were  also  men  of  adtion  to  paint  the 
sociological  and  hi^orical  evolution  of 
Mexico  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine' 
tcenth  century.  Material  such  as  this  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  Audent,  cog' 
nizant  of  the  impending  forces  at  work,  but 
helpless  to  translate  them  in  terms  of  the 
psychology  of  the  literary  and  political 
mind  of  the  day.  Tablada  has  pointed  the 
way.  Other  valuable  memoirs  which  we 
hope  will  soon  be  added  are  those  of  Valen- 
zuela  and  of  Ruben  M.  Campos. — Dorothy 
M.  Kress.  University  of  California. 

•  Dardo  E.  Clare.  Relacidn  chaquena. 

Durazno.  Talleres  Grificos,  “El  Pro' 

greso.”  1937.  97  pages. — About  1926  the 
author  and  his  cousin  decided  to  leave 
civilization  and  pass  some  time  in  the 
interior  of  the  Chaco.  Reaching  the  end 
of  the  railway,  they  continued  their  jour' 
ney  by  wagon  and  on  horseback.  They 
e^blished  themselves  in  a  sparsely  settled 
region,  clearing  land  and  cultivating  crops. 
They  also  set  up  a  boliche,  with  goods 
brought  overland,  and  sold  necessary  ar' 
tides  to  the  settlers  for  miles  around.  We 
are  told  of  the  flora  and  fauna  and  the 
native  Indian  tribes  of  the  Chaco,  their 
lives  and  habits  with  especial  attention  to 
their  folk'lore  and  super^itions.  Finally, 
by  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  including 
the  loss  of  their  horses  by  disease  and  of 
their  money  by  robbery,  the  adventurers 
are  obliged  to  renounce  their  life  in  the 
wilds  and  to  return  to  the  capital  of  Uru' 
guay.  The  description  of  life  in  the  Chaco, 
plant,  animal  and  human,  is  well  done 
and  profitable. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 
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•  Javier  Rc»nero.  Eitxidio  de  los  entierros 
de  la  Pirdmida  de  Cholula.  Mexico. 
Tallcres  Graficos  de  la  Naci6n.  1937.  40 
pages. — “In  the  village  of  Cholula,  capital 
of  the  Di^rid  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
State  of  Puebla,  there  is  an  important 
arciieological  zone  of  which  there  has  been 
explored  thus  for  only  the  larged  mound, 
situated  southead  of  the  village  and  near  it, 
the  scxalled  Cholula  Pyramid.  This 
pyramid  consids  of  a  principal  mound  and 
two  lateral  promontories  whose  axis  runs 
northead  and  southwed,  .  .  .  Because  of 
the  considerable  dimensions  of  the  pyramid 
in  quedion,  .  .  .  only  a  small  part  of  the 
norAeadem  promontory  has  been  explore 
ed.”  These  are  the  opening  sentences  of 
Sr.  Romero's  intereding  work,  which  is 
illudrated  with  a  large  number  of  plans  and 
photographs.  Its  wealth  of  information,  the 
clarity  of  its  dyle,  its  excellent  arrange' 
ment,  make  the  work  fundamentally  im' 
portant  for  everyone  who  is  intereded  in 
the  dudy  of  Mexico’s  pad.  The  photO' 
graphs  show  a  number  of  the  skeletons 
found  in  the  course  of  the  excavation,  and 
also  various  objedts  which  were  buried 
with  the  bexlies:  polychrome  vessels,  clay 
flutes,  collars  of  shell  beads,  etc. — CaSldn 
Pigueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Carlos  Alberto  Erro.  Didlogo  exiSteri' 
cial.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  204 
pages.  2.50  pesos. — The  book  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Unamuno.  It  presents  the 
philosophy  of  the  Danish  thinker  Kier' 
kegaard.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  philoso 
phy  of  desperation  is  coming  to  the  fore. 
There  is  company  for  it  in  Karl  Barth.  The 
mess  that  civilized  man  has  made  and  is 
making  is  driving  his  mind  in  upon  himself 
and  toward  God.  Now  that  the  promised 
heaven  of  speed  and  power  has  proved 
itself  a  mirage,  man  learns  ancient  wisdom, 
once  more.  “Only  the  horrors  of  despera' 
tion  unfold  in  man  his  greater  powers.” 
There  is  a  positivism  that  is  refreshing. 
Here  Barth  is  bc^ed.  Let  a  man  do  his 
duty.  Let  him  die,  if  need  be,  but  let  him 
be  true  to  his  manhcxxl,  his  sonship  of 
Gcxl.  “The  truth  is  not  in  ‘Non  dete^ari, 
sed  intelligere,’  but  in  ‘Out  of  the  depths 
have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord.’  ” — John 
P.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 


•  Juan  Clemente  Zamora.  El  proceso 
hatSrico.  La  Habana.  Jesus  Montero. 

1938.  339  pages. — A  treatise  on  the 
philosophy  of  hiAory  by  a  professor  of 
political  science  in  the  University  of 
Habana  and  the  University  of  Miami. 
Beginning  with  the  Greek  philosophers, 
the  author  surveys  the  various  types  of 
hi^orical  interpretation,  dwelling  espe' 
cially  on  the  materiali^ic  one,  because  he 
believes  that  social  organization  and  func' 
tion  are  dependent  on  economic  develop' 
ments.  He  accepts  the  essential  features 
of  Marx’s  theory,  but  discards  what  he 
considers  wrong  inferences  drawn  from  it. 
He  makes  a  frank  examination  of  the  great 
social  experiments  of  modem  Europe. 
Bolshevism,  he  thinks,  proves  that  moft 
of  the  benefits  of  social  recon^rudion  can 
be  evolved  without  recourse  to  a  violent 
revolution.  He  discards  both  nazism  and 
fascism  because  they  dedroy  democracy; 
and  he  is  hopeful  of  the  new  democracy 
foreshadowed  by  the  social  legislation  of 
the  New  Deal. 

The  treatise  shows  the  greated  care  in 
analysis  and  in  framing  generalizations. 
The  application  of  hidorical  analysis  to 
portions  of  Cuban  hidory  is  mod  welcome. 
— H.  L.  Latham.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•  Emedo  Laroche.  Algunos  pintores  y 
escultores.  Montevideo.  Morales  Her' 

manos.  1938.  220  pages. — A  handsome 
limited  edition  of  a  work  by  one  of  the  mod 
talented  artids  of  contemporary  Umguay, 
who  is  Diredor  of  the  Montevideo  Museo 
de  Bellas  Artes.  It  is  a  series  of  intereding 
commentaries  on  the  life  and  work  of 
several  painters  and  sculptors  whom  Senor 
Laroche  judges  as  a  benevolent  colleague. 
Thirteen  of  them  are  Uruguayans  and  eight 
foreigners.  There  is  an  additional  chapter 
entitled  Algunos  pintores  de  la  escuela  fran' 
cesa.The  reprodudions  of  various  paintings 
and  datues,  in  the  form  of  extremely  clear 
and  satisfying  photographs,  add  to  the 
information  supplied  by  the  essays.  In 
his  preface,  Senor  Laroche  explains  that 
“the  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  add  to 
the  available  information  on  the  hidory  of 
the  Uruguayan  Museo  Nacional  de  Bellas 
Artes  and  to  call  attention  to  the  impor' 
tance  of  its  present  artidic  property,  since 
its  art  objeds  and  their  authors  deter' 
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mine  its  moral,  social  and  article  signify 
icancc.” — Gallon  Pigueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Ra^l  Angarita  Arvelo.  Hiftoria  y 
critica  de  la  novela  en  Venezuela. 

Leip2ag.  AuguA  Pries.  1938.  173  pages. — 
This  short  but  comprehensive  Audy  of  the 
novel  in  Venezuela  fills  one  of  the  many 
gaps  in  the  literary  hi^ory  of  that  country. 
From  the  beginnings  of  the  novel,  with 
sources  in  the  early  coftumbriStas,  through 
imitations  of  foreign  fidtion,  Seiior  Anga- 
rita  traces  the  rise  of  the  fir*  modem, 
mature,  Venezuelan  novel  in  Romero' 
Garda's  Peonia  and  continues  to  its  cub 
mination  in  the  works  of  Romulo  Gallegos. 
The  Venezuelan  novel  has  been  written 
from  one  of  two  viewpoints :  el  paisaje  na' 
cional,  which  inspires  regional  novels  of 
the  plains  and  coa*,  el  urbanismo  politico 
which  furnishes  the  material  for  such  per^ 
sonal  novels  as  Todo  un  pueblo,  Idolos  rotos 
and  El  hombre  de  hierro.  One  of  the  mo* 
pertinent  judgments  concerns  the  prose 
*yle  of  the  novel:  “La  poesia  hace  dano  a 
la  prosa  de  la  novela  asi  como  la  prosa 
desnaturaliza  el  cari*er  y  armonia  de  un 
poema.”  Too  many  Latin-Americans  are 
unaware  of  this  and  consequently  write 
bad  prose.  If  Latin' American  prose  is  to 
be  improved  it  mu*  be  *ripped  of  much 
of  its  lyricism,  showiness  and  bomba*. 
Senor  Angarita’s  work  is  another  indica' 
tion  that  Venezuela  is  maturing  intellec 
tually,  that  thought  is  at  la*  becoming  self' 
critical.  The  author  is  one  of  the  few  critics 
of  his  country  who  can  examine  its  litera' 
ture  with  anything  like  an  objective  view. 
— Lowell  Dunlwm.  Oklahoma  Central  State 
Teachers  College. 

•  Julio  Jimdiez  Rueda.  Antologta  de  la 
prosa  en  Mexico.  Mexico.  Botas.  1938. 

506  pages.  $1.00. — A  second,  revised 
edition  of  Jimdiez  Rueda’s  anthology,  en' 
larged  to  include  works  by  the  Conquis' 
tadores,  missionaries  and  other  writers 
who,  though  not  bom  in  Mexico,  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  her  hi*ory  or 
literature.  Hi*ory,  letters,  essays,  orations 
and  short  *ories  from  Cort&  to  Genaro 
E*rada  make  up  the  very  intere*ing  cob 
leAion. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okk' 
homa. 

•  Agu*in  Mencos  Franco.  Literatura 
Guatemalteca  en  el  periodo  de  la  coUy 


nia.  Guatemala.  Imprenta  Nadonal.  1937. 
192  pages. — Mencos  Franco  planned  to 
write  the  literary  hi*ory  of  his  country 
in  three  parts :  The  Precortesian,  The  Colo' 
nial,  and  The  Republican.  In  this  volume 
he  presents  the  colonial  period. 

Guatemala,  although  it  was  an  important 
social  center  in  colonial  times  and  had  its 
cathedral  and  several  colleges,  besides  a 
university,  and  attra*ed  men  of  letters 
from  all  over  Central  America,  as  well  as 
other  countries,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
produced  much  real  literature.  During 
three  centuries  of  colonial  hi*ory  it  knew 
two  important  literary  figures,  if  hi*orians 
are  excluded :  C6rdoba  and  Landivar.  This 
is  so  notwith*anding  the  that  of  the 
131  writers  mentioned  by  Beri*ain  is 
Central  Americans,  the  majority  were 
from  Guatemala. 

Mencos  has  done  an  important  piece  of 
work  in  colleAing  material  and  recording 
names.  He  is  impartial,  and  he  is  a  capable 
organizer.  He  writes  well  and  thinks  clearly 
but  it  is  que*ionable  whether  a  comparison 
of  Mencos  with  Men^dez  y  Pelayo,  as 
Valero  Pujol  and  Ri^pele  would  have  it, 
is  quite  kind  to  him. — J.  M.  Hernandez. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Arturo  Torres'Rioseco.  La  novela  en 
la  America  hispana.  Berkeley.  Uni' 
versity  of  California  Press.  1939. 255  pages. 
— Culturally  speaking  the  frontiers  of 
Argentina  are  the  Rio  Grande;  Cuba 
borders  on  Chile,  and  all  the  Hispanic 
American  countries  are  next  door  neigh' 
bors.  They  all  have  in  common  a  Spanish 
tradition,  a  criollo  background  and  a  *ate 
of  isolation  from  the  Old  World,  which 
despite  minor  differences  have  been  inces' 
sandy  at  work  since  the  colonial  days  in 
forging  the  spiritual  phenomenon  of  His' 
panc^Americanismo.  For  major  writers 
Professor  Torres  Rioseco  reserves  a  place 
apart  in  a  second  volume;  here  he  limits 
himself  to  a  number  of  lesser  figures  grouped 
and  discussed  according  to  the  evolution 
of  the  genre  and  geographical  considers' 
tions.  The  introdudtory  sedtion  discusses 
the  autonomous  elements  which,  *resscd 
and  expanded,  have  made  the  Spanish 
American  novel  what  it  is  today.  There  is 
a  brief  chapter  on  La  novela  colonial  with 
special  reference  to  Fernandez  de  Lizardi. 
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Chapter  II  deals  with  the  traditional  novel 
in  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  litera' 
ture  growing  out  of  the  tyranny  of  Rosas, 
to  Isaacs,  Ble^  Gana,  R.  Palma,  realism  and 
naturalism.  A  discussion  of  the  definition 
of  the  novela  criolla,  its  beginnings  and  its 
spread  in  various  countries  occupies  the 
third  chapter.  The  whole  is  an  unusually 
lucid  and  maAerly  presentation  of  the  sub' 
jedt  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  packed  with 
intere^  and  precious  frets. — Joseph  G. 
Pucilla.  Northwe^m  University. 

•  Absalon  Baldovinos.  Poemas.  Guate' 
mala.  Editorial  Minima.  1938.  52 

pages. — The  author  of  this  little  volume  is 
one  of  the  mo^  authentic  values  of  con' 
temporary  Central  American  lyric  poetry. 
This  modem,  generous,  cultured  spirit, 
filled  with  artiAic  enthusiasm,  is  laboring 
fruitfully  in  the  press  of  the  republic  of 
San  Salvador  for  an  improved  Pan  Ameri' 
can  cultural  interchange.  — His  book  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  De  la  tierruca,  Del 
hogar,  and  De  la  amiStad,  the  three  great 
objeAs  of  Baldovinos’  affeAion.  The  poems 
are  all  pleasing  and  original,  but  we  believe 
that  it  is  especially  in  the  romances  that 
the  poetic  personality  of  the  author  finds 
its  intense^  expression.  They  are  agile, 
vivid,  very  modem,  very  American.  And 
they  have  an  authentic  personal  touch. 
For  all  their  noble  and  powerful  American' 
ism,  they  do  not  lack  the  universal  quality. 
They  are  human,  very  human,  and  with  all 
their  local  color  and  savor  they  are  charac' 
terized  by  a  vibration  of  soul,  by  a  cosmic 
sense  which  fraternizes  with  all  men  every' 
where. — GaSton  Figueira.  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

•  Marcelo  Menasch^.  Veinticuatro  poe' 
mas  con  deftinatarios.  Buenos  Aires. 

Con  el  autor.  1938.  53  pages. — ^The  third 
book  of  a  young  Argentine  poet.  It  is  a 
colledion  of  ballads,  dealing  mainly  with 
the  social  life  and  escapades  of  youth  in  the 
topsy'turvy  life  of  Buenos  Aires.  Among 
the  twenty'four  poems  there  are  a  few  of 
some  literary  merit.  The  author  has  followed 
tradition  as  to  form,  but  there  are  variations 
of  meter.  The  whole  book  appears  to 
promise  a  poet  of  some  di^indtion. — J.  M. 
Hemdndez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Germin  Pardo'Garcia.  Presencia.  M6' 
xico.  Editorial  Cultura.  1938.  132 
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pages. — German  PardoOarda  entered  the 
literary  world  with  a  volume  of  verses 
entitled  Voluntad,  published  in  1930  in 
Bogota,  in  his  native  Colombia.  Voluntad 
already  showed  a  considerable  degree  of 
lyric  maturity.  It  was  followed  by  Los 
jubilos  ilesos  in  1933;  Los  cdnticos  in  1934; 
Los  sonetos  del  convite  in  1935;  and  in  1937, 
by  Podertos,  of  which  we  expressed  our 
admiration  in  this  publication.  Presencia 
is  in  a  degree  a  continuation  of  the  lyric 
vein  of  Poderios.  “Presence”  of  love,  of  life, 
of  autumn,  of  death.  Presence,  above  all, 
of  poetry.  Some  readers  may  find  certain 
pages  of  this  book  a  little  enigmatic  (espe' 
cially  the  sonnets).  We  might  reassure 
them  with  the  beautiful  phrase  of  the  un' 
forgettable  Alfonsina  Stomi:  “They  are 
pages  which  require  the  imaginative  collab' 
oration,  in  a  measure  the  creative  collaboni' 
tion,  of  the  reader.  Are  not  the  aspiring 
sensibility  and  culture  of  the  reading  world 
begging  for  this  privilege,  for  the  oppor' 
tunity  to  collaborate  with  the  writer,  the 
arti^,  the  musician?” — Gaitdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

•  Luciano  Rottin.  El  poema  del  hijo. 

Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1937-  135  pages. 

— This  little  book  of  verse  has  one  theme 
and  only  one.  It  is  the  ^ory  of  the  poet’s 
young  son.  He  begins  his  hymn  of  pa' 
temal  love  even  before  his  marriage.  He 
dreams  of  a  son  who  in  future  days  shall 
be  his  life  and  joy.  He  marries  and  anti' 
cipates  the  birtb  of  his  son.  The  son  is 
bom,  the  poet  father  rejoices.  The  babe 
falls  ill,  and  as  he  lies  at  ^e  point  of  death  * 
the  frther  pours  out  his  soul  in  anguish. 
The  child  recovers,  grows,  goes  to  his  fir^ 
school  and  becomes  a  ^rdy  lad.  The  poem 
ends  as  the  frther  rejoices  in  his  growing 
son,  thanking  God  for  their  fortunate  lot, 
and  pitying  the  thousands  of  children  who 
suffer  from  want  and  disease.  No  emotion 
is  so  sincere,  inspiring  and  unselfish  as 
parental  love. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  UnivcT' 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  C4sar  Tiempo.  Sabadomingo.  Buenos 

Aires.  Porter  Hnos.  1938.  139  pages. 

— C4sar  Tiempo,  whose  real  name  is  Israel 
Zeitlein,  is  a  vigorous  leader  among  the 
Jews  of  the  Argentine.  By  nature  a  lyric 
poet  of  great  gifc,  his  pen  has  been  lately 
employed  in  defending  his  race  in  prose.  In 
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the  present  volume,  we  have  chiefly  verse, 
although  two  sh<^  pieces  in  prose  end  the 
book.  His  verses  reflect  the  sad  ftate  of 
modem  Israel,  as  of  yore,  going  forth  to 
sow,  as  he  quotes  the  Scriptures,  “with 
weeping,”  yet  cheerful  enough  to  sub' 
scribe  to  the  conclusion  of  the  text  that  she 
shall  return  to  “reap  in  joy.”  At  times  he 
cries  out  bitterly  againA  the  oppression  of 
his  people,  yet  again  he  expresses  faith  that 
all,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  being  human 
and  the  children  of  the  same  God,  will  one 
day  be  brothers  in  spirit.  As  in  the  three 
preceding  books,  the  myAic  Sabbath  has 
been  the  chief  theme.  A  book  full  of 
originality  and  patent  sincerity. — Caluert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Rafliel  R.  Vidal.  Voces  varias  e  inti' 
mas.  La  Habana.  Impresos  Verdugo. 

1938.  168  pages.  $.80. — A  third  book  of 
verse,  by  the  author  of  El  jardin  de  las 
revelaciones  and  Las  sinfonias  de  las  cam' 
panas.  Senor  Vidal  continues  his  emphasis 
on  the  close  relationship  of  poetry  and 
music.  JuA  as  Jos^  Vasconcelos  once  ^d' 
ied  the  symphony  as  a  literary  form  (See 
Cuba  Cemtempordnea,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  244- 
264)  and  noted  how  ideas  could  be  util' 
ixed  as  orche^ral  themes,  Rafael  Vidal 
writes  poems  which  are  preludes  and 
fugues,  as  in  De  Profundis.  At  times,  the 
emphasis  of  his  verse  seems  to  be  pic' 
torial  rather  than  musical,  and  we  have 
such  a  poem  as  Cuadro.  Again  he  foregoes 
all  appeal  to  the  senses  and  uses  his  verse 
for  the  simple  expression  of  emotion,  as  in 
his  poem  to  Death: 

Prente  al  dolor  rudo  y  fuerte 
y  a  luchas  y  enfermedades 
que  nos  lega  adversa  suerte, 
encuentro  dukes  bondades 
en  el  seno  de  la  muerte; 

muerte,  para  comprenderte, 
pongo  a  los  males  sin  nombres 
junto  a  tu  reposo  inerte, 
y  me  digo:  iAy!  de  los  hombres 
si  no  exiftiera  la  muerte! — 

— Madeline  W.  ?{ichols.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

•  Domingo  Delmonte.  Humanismo  y 
humanitarismo.  La  Habana.  Publicacio' 

nes  de  la  Secretaria  de  Educaci6n.  1936. 
125  pages. — ^The  Mini^ry  of  Education  of 


Cuba  is  publishing  in  a  series  of  short 
volumes  the  moft  important  works  pr<y 
duced  in  the  island.  It  follows  a  trend  of 
dissemination  of  culture  that  is  evident 
throughout  Latin  Amenca.  This  volume 
is  a  colleAion  of  articles  and  letters  by  one 
of  Cuba’s  foremoA  nineteenth  century 
prose  writers.  In  it  are  revealed  the  wide 
literary  and  educational  acquaintance  of 
the  author,  his  humanitarian  ideas,  his  pa' 
triotism  and  his  sympathetic  attitude  tO' 
ward  national  problems,  his  romantic 
tendencies  mingled  with  a  ripe  humanism. 

Delmonte  foresaw,  a  century  ago,  the 
grasp  that  the  United  States  would  have  on 
Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  affairs.  He  pre' 
dided  also  our  intervention  in  Mexico.  — 
/.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Baltasar  Graciin.  El  Critiedn.  Primera 
Parte.  Edited  by  M.  Romera-Na' 
varro.  Philadelphia.  University  of  Penn' 
sylvania  Press.  1938.  404  pages.  $4.00. — 
Students  of  Spanish  letters  know  very  well 
that  there  are  many  works  which  are  not 
given  the  recognition  that  they  should 
have.  This  is  perhaps  especially  true  of  the 
Golden  Age,  when  ma^erpieces  were  a 
commonplace.  One  of  those  works  is  Gra' 
dan's  El  Critkdn,  the  bc^  philosophical 
novel  in  the  Spanish  language  and  a  ma^er' 
piece  both  in  form  and  in  contents.  This 
book  is  difficult  to  read,  especially  for  the 
foreigner,  the  difficulty  arising  from  its 
numberless  and  veiled  allusions,  its  laconic 
ftyle,  and  the  words  and  expressions  that 
are  now  out  of  use.  Another  difficulty,  and 
often  not  a  lesser  one,  is  the  changes  the 
text  has  undergone  in  its  different  editions. 
But  all  these  difficulties  are  ma^rfiilly 
overcome  in  this  edition.  Of  the  two  vet' 
sions,  1651  and  1658,  published  while 
Graciin  was  Aill  alive,  he  follows  the  one 
of  1658,  since  it  is  the  more  corred;  but 
he  points  out  the  variations  of  other  edi' 
tions,  and  in  important  cases  the  variaticxis 
of  all  the  editions.  This,  of  course,  is  of 
great  value  to  the  linguiA.  This  edition 
begins  with  a  short  biography  of  Graciin, 
which  is  followed  by  chapters  on  his  doC' 
trine  and  ^le,  a  valuable  chapter  on  his 
various  critics,  and  another  not  lessval' 
uable  on  his  literary  semrees.  These  chap' 
ters  are  followed  by  a  table  of  orthograph' 
ical  variations  between  the  1651  and  the 
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1658  editions,  and  by  the  ii^  of  the  edi' 
tions  of  the  work  and  of  Gracia's  complete 
writings.  Then  comes  the  text,  enriched 
with  a  wealth  of  footnotes  that  only  a 
scholar  of  Senor  Romera'Navarro’s  type 
could  supply.  These  notes  explain  some 
uncommon  or  antiquated  terms,  point  out 
variations  from  other  editions,  give  literary 
sources,  or  unveil  the  surprisingly  great 
number  of  allusions  of  the  novel.  Now  and 
then  a  note  might  have  been  dispensed 
with,  especially  if  a  nativewere  to  read  the 
book,  and  now  and  then,  too,  the  source 
indicated  might  not  have  been  exadtly  the 
one  Graciin  drew  upon,  but,  as  a  whole, 
this  edition  is  a  mo^  scholarly  one,  and 
should  have  a  di^inguished  place  in  every 
library. — Alfredo  Berumen.  Capitol  Hill 
Junior  College,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jorge  Ferretis.  San  Automovil.  Ki6' 
xico.  Ediciones  Botas.  1938. 199  pages. 
— The  volume  is  composed  of  three  short 
novels:  En  la  tiara  de  los  pajaros  que  ha' 
blan,  Came  sin  luz,  San  AutomSvil. 

There  is  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  technique  of  these  Tories  compared 
with  that  of  Ferretis’  former  volumes 
(Tierra  culiente,  1935;  El  sur  quema,  1937; 
Cuando  engorda  el  ^uijote,  1937).  Move' 
ment  and  aeftivity  are  noticeably  increased. 
The  author  is  more  concerned  now  with 
narration  than  with  propaganda.  The  theme 
of  the  novel  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
collection  has  relatively  l(x:al  application, 
and  therefore  will  not  hold  universal 
intere^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  be^ 
of  the  three  in  depth  of  psychological 
delineation.  The  prose  is  “ca^izo”  in  a 
sense  similar  to  that  of  Pereda’s,  for  Ferre' 
tis  mu^  sometimes  reproduce  dialect.  It  is 
colorful,  accurate  and  moving.  In  this 
volume  he  displays  a  hitherto  unsuspected 
talent  at  rapidly  and  moA  happily  sketching 
charming  landscapes.  In  other  respects  he 
appears  not  to  have  altered  his  earlier 
prcx:edure.  He  continues  to  drag  us  after 
him  in  his  naturali^ic  experiments,  whicdi 
are  Aill  concerned  mainly  with  sex. 

En  la  tierra  de  los  pdjaros  que  hablan  is 
the  *ory  of  an  American  woman  with  a 
criminal  paA,  who  is  redeemed  by  a  chari' 
table  life  among  Mexican  natives.  Her 
regeneration,  however,  is  not  recognized 
by  the  American  penal  ccxle;  and  the  novel 


ends  with  her  extradition  for  trial.  In  Come 
sin  luz,  the  author  contends  that  exigence 
(came)  without  aim  or  purpose  (luz)  cannot 
be  called  life.  Similar  in  subject  to  Dona 
Perfedta,  this  ^ry  is  more  optimiAic  than 
Gald6s'  ma^rpiece.  Under  the  necessity 
of  paying  homage  to  “San  Automdvil’’  in 
order  to  attain  material  sucoess,  Santiago, 
an  individual  extremely  weak  mentally, 
removes  to  Mexico  City,  enters  high 
society,  and  lives  a  perfecftly  useless  life. 
Obeying  an  impulse  of  negative  sugges' 
tion,  one  day  he  deliberately  runs  over  and 
kills  a  native.  In  the  accident  he  has  a  lucid 
moment,  realizes  his  truly  low  estate,  and 
determines  to  return  to  his  native  commu' 
nity  and  to  devote  his  life  to  charity.  But 
the  danger  paA,  it  is  easy  to  forget;  and  the 
Aory  closes,  we  may  assume,  unsatis^' 
torily. — A.  E.  Le  Vey.  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women. 

•  Manuel  G41vez.  HiStoria  de  Arrabal. 

Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1938. 157  pages. — 

A  sordid  picture  of  underworld  life  in 
Buenos  Aires,  depicting  also  working  con' 
ditions  in  the  Frigorifico,  the  Aock-yards 
of  that  city.  Rosah'nda  Corrales,  or  Linda, 
the  protagoni^,  is  a  pretty  and  innocent 
girl  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  fells  into  the 
hands  of  Chino,  a  human  mon^r,  the 
lowe^  scum  among  the  wor^  of  criminals. 
He  possesses  Linda  through  brutal  force 
and  barters  her  body  until  she  sinks  into 
the  depths  of  crime. 

Gilvez  misses  a  good  opportunity  to  pot' 
tray  a  dramatic  charaefter.  Instead  he  ap' 
peals  to  magic  or  hypnotic  influence  to 
bring  about  Linda's  fell.  It  is  absurd  that  a 
girl  with  Linda’s  charadter  and  her  passion' 
ate  love  for  Daniel  should  allow  herself  to 
be  debauched  by  the  mere  magic  of  Chino’s 
eyes.  It  is  an  excellent  subjedl  for  a  power' 
ful  novel,  but  Gilvez’  treatment  is  inade' 
quate.  Still,  the  boo^  has  merit,  as  a  cine' 
matographic  presentation  of  life  in  a  metro' 
politan  city. — J.  M.  Hemdndez.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Max  Rios  Rios.  La  rebeldia  del  amor. 

Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Facultad. 

Bemab6.  1937.  351  pages. — This  natural' 
iAic  novel  deals  with  the  spiritual  and 
social  chaos  that  results  when  religious  and 
economic  h<StoTa  combine  to  thwart  the 
expression  of  marital  love. 
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The  author  shows  himself  skillful  in 
handling  a  highly  intricate  plot.  The  d6' 
nouement  particularly  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  noveliAic  workmanship.  After  the 
rlimaT  comes  the  swift  unravelling  of  the 
complex  narrative  threads;  the  reasons  for 
actions  and  the  solution  of  problems  come 
thick  and  faA.  All  doubts  concerning  the 
protagoni^’s  integrity  are  removed,  and 
the  reader’s  sympathy  for  him  is  ju^ified 
by  the  discovery  that  his  motives  and 
actions  have  been  truly  heroic.  But  the 
nobility  of  his  charadter  is  not  o^entatious 
or  offensive. 

Narrative  power,  a  keen  sense  of  drama' 
tic  values,  and  vivid,  reali^ic  charadteriza' 
tion  are  qualities  that  Max  Rios  Rios  has 
in  abundance.  If  he  seems  to  offend  at  times 
by  his  lack  of  re^raint  and  his  poor  ta^, 
it  is  because  he  deems  frankness  necessary 
for  the  proper  presentation  of  his  thesis. — 
J.  Gerald  Mar^ley.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Teresa  Lamas  Carisimo  de  Rodriguez 
Alcala.  Tradiciones  del  hogar.  Serie  II. 
Asunci6n.  Imp.  La  Mundial.  1928.  163 
pages. — Scnora  Lamas,  Paraguayan  club' 
woman.  Red  Cross  organizer,  and  wife  of 
Jose  Rodriguez  Alcala,  man  of  letters, 
became  the  fir^  woman  of  Paraguay  to 
publish  a  volume  in  prose  when  Tradi' 
ciones  del  hogar  appeared  in  1921  on  her 
32nd  birthday.  TTiis  volume  of  twelve 
episodes  relating  to  her  family  and  nar' 
rated  by  her  relatives,  begins  appropriately 
enough  with  the  «»ry  of  Pancha  Carmen' 
dia,  symbol  of  feminine  virtues,  and  tells 
of  the  banquet  of  quail  given  her  by  the 
tyrant  L6pez,  three  days  before  he  was 
speared  to  end  the  Paraguayan  War.  Inci' 
dentally  it  gives  a  more  satisfadtory  expla' 
nation  of  her  murder  than  the  one  reported 
in  1872  by  General  Caballero,  himself 
present  at  the  banquet  that  preceded  it. 

Scries  One  is  now,  unfortunately,  out 
of  print,  but  the  Segunda  Serie  is  ftill 
available.  Mo^  of  its  sixteen  seAions  have 
to  do  with  Paraguay's  druggie  again^  the 
Triple  Alliance.  In  this  regard  Sehora 
Lamas  is  more  re^ridted  than  the  Peruvian 
Ricardo  Palma,  whom  she  resembles  in  so 
many  other  ways.  Her  period  in  the  Second 
Series  ranges  from  marriage  cu^oms  of 
1814  to  her  own  school  days.  The  fir* 
*ory,  the  abandonment  of  a  cripple  during 


the  flight  from  Asuncion,  is  one  of  the 
sadde*.  Probably  the  mo*  finished,  litC' 
rarily  speaking,  are  Py'Chay  (already  known 
through  its  translation  in  Inter' America  in 
1925)  and  Las  alhajas  de  la  viuda.  In  La 
Merced  de  la  Virgen,  Madame  Lynch, 
mi*res8  of  the  didator  L6pez  who  figured 
in  Pancha’s  tragedy,  appears  again,  when 
an  old  lady  prefers  death  to  attendance  at 
a  palace  ball.  All  are  told  in  charming  sim' 
plicity  and  with  humor,  when  appropriate, 
ju*  as  the  aunts  of  the  ari*ocratic  author' 
ess  told  them  to  her. — Willis  K.  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

•  Cesar  Uribe  Piedrahita.  Tod:  T^arra' 
ciones  de  Cauchertas.  Manizales,  Ccy 
lombia.  Arturo  Zapata.  1933.  186  pages. 
$1. — Heralded  as  the  successor  of  Dofui 
Barbara  and  of  Vordgine  came  a  Colombian 
book  about  rubber  plantations,  which 
caused  much  talk  and  promptly  sold  out. 
According  to  Prof.  S.  E.  Leavitt,  who 
visited  the  author,  Uribe  is  not  intcre*ed 
in  reprinting.  Little  can  be  expeefted  from 
the  publisher,  either,  since  all  the  other 
books  li*ed  as  published  by  him  are  fob 
lowed  by  “Agotada.” 

Like  Dona  Barbara,  it  introduces  its 
protagoni*.  Dr.  Antonio  de  Orrantia, 
in  a  canoa  bound  for  the  jungles  to  dis' 
cover  the  truth  about  horror  *ories  of 
slave  labor  in  the  rubber  regions.  Unlike 
others  of  the  “Green  Hell  school  of  fieftion," 
man,  not  Nature,  is  blamed  for  all  the 
trouble.  Writes  the  author: 

“La  selva  no  era  nada.  La  cata*rofe  no 
se  debia  a  la  Naturaleza .  .  .  sino  a  los 
hombres  que  importaron  las  enfermedadcs 
y  trajeron  el  suplicio  y  la  muertc  a  los 
habitantes  de  los  bosques  humedos  donde 
crecia  la  siringa.” 

The  book  has  everything  to  make  up  a 
thrilling  adventure  *ory,  including  To5 
“The  Flame,”  a  beautiful  native  girl,  plus 
pirates,  witch  dexftors,  hijacking  of  jebe 
(rubber),  love  in  the  moonlight  and  massa' 
ere  of  Indians  in  the  sunlight.  But  it  is 
told  like  a  travel  book,  and  lacks  the 
suspense  and  excitement  of  a  good  yam. 
For  in*ance,  Jarache,  the  Indian  sweet' 
heart  of  Tod,  thinks  by  killing  Antonio 
he  can  regain  the  affedtion  of  Tod.  He 
sneaks  up  on  the  dodor,  attacks,  and  is 
shot  by  one  of  the  dodor’s  friends,  and  the 
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whole  episode  occupies  only  a  half  page. 

The  excellence  of  the  volume  lies  in  its 
authentic  pictures  of  the  tropics  and  of 
conditions  among  the  rubber  colledtors,  so 
graphic  that  the  many  pen  and  ink 
sketches  scattered  through  its  pages  are 
unnecessary. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

•  Raul  Silva  Ca^ro.  Los  CuentiSlas 
chilenos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag. 

1937.  530  pages. — The  be^  ^udy  to  date 
of  the  Chilean  Short  Story  is  this  Anthol¬ 
ogy  of  thirty  examples,  collecited  by  the 
Head  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  in  San¬ 
tiago. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  pages  of 
introduction  and  bibliography  summarize 
Silva  Cairo's  exhau^ive  Judies  of  the 
Chilean  cuenti^tas  that  appeared  during 
1934-35  in  the  magazine  of  the  Universidad 
de  Chile.  Here  too  are  reprinted  a  chapter 
of  his  book  on  Alberto  Edwards,  and  a 
paragraph  by  Pedro  N.  Cruz. 

If  we  agree  that  the  Chilean  short  ^ory 
began  in  1843,  with  La^arria,  the  fir^ 
of  the  thirty  authors  (represented  by  a 
Aory  apiece),  is  that  Rancaguan  pupil  of 
Bello  who  was  both  publisher  and  poli¬ 
tician  till  his  death  in  1888.  And  the  la^ 
^ory  is  by  the  33-year-old  Mercurio  report¬ 
er,  Enrique  Delano.  In  between  appear 
practically  all  the  famous  names  in  Chilean 
letters,  though  the  compiler  explains  that 
he  could  find  no  short  ^ory  by  Ble^  Gana 
adequately  representative  of  a  man  who 
was  essentially  a  noveli^. 

A  page  of  biographical  material,  preced¬ 
ing  the  work  of  each  author,  and  a  wealth 
of  critical  and  explanatory  material  in  the 
scholarly  “eAudio  preliminar,”  help  make 
this  book  useful  to  all  ^udents  of  Latin 
American  prose. — Willis  Knapp  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

•  Benjamin  Subercaseaux. .  .  .yal  Oefte 
limita  con  el  mar.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Ercilla.  1937.  165  pages.  12  pesos. — A 
group  of  “novelas  cortas.”  The  fir^,  El  bujo 
verde  (Der  Griine  Uhu),  deals  with  certain 
supernatural  occurrences  aboard  the  “Oak¬ 
land”  and  in  “Der  Griine  Uhu”  bar.  Or 
was  it  all  simply  a  hallucination  of  the  ine¬ 
briate  North  American  sailor  “Black 
Dog”(!)?  The  second  is  a  reali^ic  ^udy  of 
life  among  “los  de  abajo”  on  the  water¬ 


front.  There  is  real  pathos  in  the  Aory  of 
Miguel’s  fir^  return  home  from  a  voyage. 
Mar  amargo  is  a  horror  tale,  with  two  fine 
characters  in  the  Assi^nt  Purser  and  the 
Third  Officer,  and  an  infinitely  appealing 
one  in  the  ^ow-away  “Chaina-boy.”  The 
title  role  in  the  fourth  and  laA  ^ry,  El 
libro  de  las  tapas  azules,  is  played  by  a 
copy  of  A.  Gordon  Pym's  Adventures,  by 
Edgar  Poe,  which  was  found  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  sailing  vessel  “Queen  of  Scotchs” 
(sic).  The  tone  is  quietly  speculative.  The 
French  and  Italian  quotations,  the  scraps 
of  German  and  English  conversation,  the 
foreign  names  all  serve  to  remind  us  what 
a  melting-pot  Chile  is. — ^The  author, 
whose  main  intereA  is  psychology,  ^udied 
in  Europe,  taking  his  doCtorate  under  the 
direction  of  the  eminent  Pierre  Janet.  He 
writes  in  French  as  well  as  in  Spanish,  as 
witness  his  Voyage  sans  but  et  sans  fin. — 
Eugenia  Kaufman.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

AAA 

Professor  Fernand  Baldensperger  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review 
for  January  a  curious  and  sympathetic 
article  on  ^Izac  (and  Wordsworth)  at  the 
Paris  Zoo. 

“Jacques  Maritain  (leader  of  the  neo- 
Thomi^  group  and  one  of  the  foremo^ 
liberal  Catholic  writers  of  France)  married 
a  Jewess.  Thus  ‘jewed’  in  body  and  soul, 
he  is  what  the  Germans  call  a  Rassen- 
schander.” — From  Je  suis  Partout. 

A  special  committee  to  solicit  books  and 
magazines  from  foreign  countries  for  the 
suffering  Chinese  Universities  has  been 
formed  at  Chunking  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mini^ry  of  Education.  The  University 
of  Oxford  has  agreed  to  donate  books  to  a 
value  of  from  5,(XX)  to  10,000  pounds. — 
From  Vitrre  et  Lutter,  Brussels. 

“The  Chinese  government  exerts  a  cen¬ 
sorship  over  the  movies  and  it  is  not  always 
an  intelligent  one.  Since  the  eradication  of 
‘super^ition’  is  one  of  the  avowed  aims 
of  the  government,  any  representation  of 
spirits  or  ghoAs  is  frowned  upon,  even  in 
comedy.  La^  night  we  saw  The  GhoSt  Goes 
Weft — with  the  ghoA  entirely  removed 
from  the  plot.  Shakespeare’s  Midsummer 
flight's  Dream  has  been  banned  in  Nanking 
because  there  are  fairies  in  it.” — A.  L. 
Bader,  in  The  American  Scholar. 
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(For  other  hoo\s  m  Italian,  see  *'Head'Lmers'*) 


•  Vito  Magliocco.  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Roma.  Assoc,  naz.  fasciAa  dei  diri' 

gentidi  aziende  indu&riali.  1931. 182  pages. 
15  lire. — A  book  written  by  a  business  man 
for  business  men.  It  has  much  of  the  time 
the  air  of  a  trade  report,  and  a  number  of 
the  chapters  will  not  be  of  great  intere* 
to  the  general  reader.  But  the  author  is  a 
man  as  well  as  a  trade  expert  and  makes 
many  comments  on  the  life  of  Detroit  and 
the  life  of  America  which  arc  interefting 
and  penetrating.  He  finds  much  to  admire: 
Henry  Ford,  the  American  worker, 
American  energy.  Europe,  he  feels,  has 
much  to  leam  from  us  and  as  for  the 
“pcricolo  amcricano”  which  crops  up  from 
time  to  time  in  the  sensational  press  of 
Europe;  it  is  not  a  “pcricolo”  at  all  unless 
Europe  proves  itself  unworthy  of  the 
challmge. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  Cob 
lege  for  Teachers. 

•  Vito  Magliocco.  Lupubblicttd  in  Amc' 
rica.  Roma.  Assoc,  naz.  frisci^  dei 

dirigenti  di  aziende  indu^riali.  1932.  189 
pages.  20  lire. — Signor  Magliocco  is  frank' 
ly  out  to  find  what  there  is  in  American 
advertising  that  could  be  usefully  trans' 
planted  to  Italy.  He  analyzes  the  various 
types  of  advertising  used  by  Americans 
who  are  recognized  experts  in  the  field 
and  is  frankly  enthusia^ic  about  the  busi' 
ness.  He  even  admires  the  basic  “philoso' 
phy  of  advertising”  and  in  a  burft  of 
enthusiasm  he  declares  that  if  modem 
advertising  were  done  away  with,  civiliza- 
tion  would  cease  to  exiA.  There  are  several 
pages  of  indignant  rebuttal  of  Georges 
Duhamel,  who  holds,  it  will  be  remem' 
bered,  somewhat  different  views.  Although 
essentially  a  business  man  Audying  a 
technical  problem.  Signor  Magliocco  writes 
well  and  gives  many  of  his  chapters  more 
than  a  specialized  appeal. — T.  G.  Bergin. 
New  York  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Renzo  Sertoli  Salis.  La  politica  dei 
mandati  intemazionali.  Milano.  Cen' 


tro  ftudi  dciri.C.F.'Sezionc  Lombarda. 
1937.  95  pages.  10  lire. — ^Signor  Salis  does 
not  give  himself  much  space  but  he  man' 
ages  to  trace  in  the  course  of  these  few 
pages  the  developments  in  the  hi^ory 
of  the  mandates  from  the  treaty  of  Ver' 
sailles  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
mandate  principle  he  sees,  as  many  have 
seen  before  him,  as  a  compromise  between 
the  self-determination  idea  of  Wilson  and 
the  old  annexation  idea  of  the  Colonial 
Powers.  With  a  cynical  and  unsparing 
eye  he  views  the  ^ges  of  sy^ematic 
betrayal  of  the  original  idea,  from  the 
flagrant  case  of  the  Japanese,  who  continue 
to  hold  mandates  while  withdrawing 
from  the  league,  to  the  more  subtle  but 
equally  reprehensible  policy  of  England 
in  Iraq  and  Pale^ine.  The  trouble  is,  as 
Signor  Salis  sees  it,  that  the  League  did  not 
have  free  action  in  awarding  the  mandates 
but  had  to  deal  with  the  previous  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  powers.  Furthermore  the 
machinery  for  corredting  abuses  is  inade¬ 
quate.  The  solution? — ^he  has  none  and 
seems  to  feel  there  is  none  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  set-up.  Concisely  written  and 
well  documented,  it  is  an  ably  presented 
little  book  but  its  implications  are  not 
encouraging. — T.  G.  ^gin.  New  York 
College  for  Teachers. 

•  Isacco  Sciaky.  II  Problema  dello  Stato 
nel  pensiero  del  Rousseau.  Firenze. 
Sansoni.  1938.  132  pages.  12  lire. — This 
is  the  second  edition  of  a  Audy  which  fir^ 
appeared  three  years  ago.  The  author 
undertakes  to  demon^rate  that  Rousseau's 
ideas  on  the  ^te  possess  an  essential  unity 
in  spite  of  their  apparent  contradidtions. 
Philosopheis  accuse  the  Genevan,  in  turn, 
of  de^Tudtive  near-anarchism,  of  otology, 
of  impossible  idealism.  He  was  not  a  syAe- 
matic  philosopher,  but  he  was  a  thinker 
whose  inAindt  led  him  at  times  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  greater  verities.  Dr.  Sciaky 
finds  in  his  writings  the  foundations  of  the 
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true  modem  conception  of  the  ^te,  which 
is,  bound  by  ethical  necessities,  a  Stau  of 
right,  and  is  a  ^te  only  in  so  ^  as  it  is 
dominated  by  law,  guarantor  of  liberty. 
There  is  no  ^te  where  there  is  not  hberty, 
and  no  liberty  or  ^tc  where  there  is  not 
law. — In  view  of  the  relations  between  the 
political  thinking  of  Rousseau  and  that  of 
Kant,  two  essays  on  the  philosopher  of 
Koenigsberg  follow  the  main  treatise, 
making  of  this  work  on  the  fundamental 
problem  of  political  science  an  illuminating 
and  inspiring  ^udy. — Anacleta  Candida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Clemente  Assum.  II  Conte  Carma' 
gnola.  Torino.  Paravia.  1937.  185 

pages.  9.50  lire. — ^This  late^  of  the  collec' 
tion  I  Condottieri  is  a  good  addition  to  the 
research  of  five  centuries  on  the  grand 
soldierly  figure  of  Francesco  Bussone, 
Count  Carmagnola.  He  is  followed  from 
his  humble  birth  to  his  rise  to  feme  through 
his  ^riking  achievements  as  a  leader  of 
mercenary  armies.  Valuable  pages,  his' 
torically  correA,  describe  dramatically 
his  success,  the  glory  be^wed  on  him 
by  the  courts  he  served,  and  his  sudden 
fell  and  pitiful  doom  at  the  hands  of 
the  terrible  Republic  of  Venice.  The 
envy  and  hatred  that  lurked  around  him, 
the  dangerous  snares  of  his  own  nature, 
full  of  lights  and  shadows,  the  horrors  of 
the  time  when  Italy  was  a  great  battlefield 
of  brothers  killing  brothers,  make  of  this 
little  book  fascinating  reading  as  well  as 
inArudtive  ^udy.  The  lack  of  essential 
documents  will  leave  the  judicial  case  con' 
ceming  Carmagnola  undecided;  but  the 
apparent  injustice  of  the  fetal  judgment 
will  always  torment  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  it. — Anacleta  Candida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Giovanni  Bitelli.  La  Santa  degli  Ita' 
liani.  Torino.  Paravia.  1938.  354 

pages.  10  lire. — In  this  biography  of  Cathe' 
rine  of  Siena  we  are  conscious  only  of  a 
shadowy,  miAy  figure  constantly  perform' 
ing  good  works  and  attempting  to  con' 
ciliatc  Church  and  State.  This  woman 
who  had  the  courage  and  intelligence  to 
address  the  ecclesiaftical  and  secular 
powers  in  her  efforts  to  transfer  the  scat 
of  the  Papacy  from  Avignon  to  Rome, 
mu&  have  had  a  remarkable  charac^  vdiich 


is  unfortunately  never  clearly  portrayed. 
Even  to  a  non'Catholic  reader  the  reasons 
which  Bitelli  gives  for  the  necessity  of  this 
removal  are  inadequate.  One  is  aware  of 
more  than  a  hint  of  chauvinism  in  the 
author's  attitude  and  is  irritated  at  finding 
it  in  a  lxx)k  which  deals  with  a  subjed 
as  universal  as  this. 

There  is  no  documentation,  although  the 
author  claims  to  have  read  widely  in  his 
preparation  for  the  work,  and  the  type  of 
bibliographical  notes  given  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. — J.  Donald  Wasson.  Oklahoma 
A.  and  M.  College. 

•  Michele  Saponaro.  Vita  amorosa  ed 
eroka  di  Ugo  Foscolo.  Milano.  Mon' 

dadori.  1938.  455  pages.  20  lire. — Sapo' 
naro's  biography  of  Foscolo  is,  as  we  would 
expedt,  ably  and  charmingly  written, 
popular  in  tone  but  by  no  means  lacking 
in  scholarship  and  hi^orical  sense.  It 
gives  for  the  average  reader  as  good  a  life 
of  the  fiery  poet  as  he  is  likely  to  find;  the 
author's  tone,  sympathetic  with  an  occa' 
sional  touch  of  irony,  is  well  suited  to  the 
material.  The  physical  appearance  of  the 
volume  is  pleasing;  it  is  well  printed  and 
bound  and  contains  plentiful  illuArations 
of  places  and  persons  (the  latter  of  course 
largely  feminine)  that  played  a  part  in  the 
poet's  life.  Saponaro's  device  of  heading 
his  chapters  with  quotations  from  Fosco' 
lo's  work  is  a  pleasing  and  poetic  device;  it 
will  have,  I  suspedt,  the  effcA  of  speeding 
the  reader  back  to  ^dy  again  the  poetry 
of  the  protagoni^ — a  prc^table  exercise  in 
itself  and  one  which  will  increase  the 
reader's  enjoyment  of  the  Biografia.  It 
seems  regrettable  that  the  book  does  not 
contain  either  a  bibliography  or  an  index 
of  proper  names. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Palmiro  Togliatti.  Gramsci.  Paris. 
Edixioni  Italiane  di  Coltura.  1938. 

206  pages.  8  francs. — TTiose  who  crideixe 
Mussolini  and  his  government  muA  do  so 
outside  of  Italy.  Paris  seems  to  be  the  moA 
favorable  refuge  from  which  exiled  Italians 
may  launch  their  thunderbolts  againA  II 
Duce.  'Fhe  present  volume  is  composed  of 
short  articles  by  eleven  different  writers 
upon  some  phase  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Antoiiio  Gramsci,  the  Communis  leader 
in  Italy  undl  1928.  In  that  year,  while  a 
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Deputy  in  the  Italian  legislature,  he  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Mussolini  for 
activities  subversive  of  the  government. 
According  to  the  text  before  us,  for  nearly 
ten  years,  until  his  death,  the  unfortunate 
man,  never  of  robu^  health,  was  subjected 
to  the  treatment  of  brutal  guards,  deprived 
of  proper  fcx)d,  and  denied  medical  care. 
In  1937,  be  died,  a  victim  of  inhuman  treat' 
ment.  Mussolini  is  therefore  convicted  of 
murder.  From  a  reading  of  the  text,  it 
would  seem  that  Gramsci  was  harshly 
treated.  But  it  would  be  difEcult  to  prove 
all  the  allegations  of  the  accusers.  Much 
of  the  bcx)k  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
Gramsci's  work  in  directing  the  Communis 
party  in  Italy. — Calvert  /,  Winter.  Univer' 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Aim6e  de  Coigny.  La  KeSlaurazione 
Francese  del  18J4.  Bari.  Laterza.  1938. 
125  pages.  12  lire.  —  Andr6  Ch&iier  sang 
in  his  pcjetry  the  praises  of  the  author  of 
this  b(x>k  in  memory  of  the  days  passed 
together  in  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare  during 
the  harrowing  days  of  the  French  Revolu' 
tion.  A  Grange  feeling  seizes  one  in  lcx>king 
at  the  portrait  of  Aimee  de  Coigny,  upon 
thinking  of  her  adventurous  Itfe  before 
and  during  the  Napoleonic  period.  Her 
beauty,  her  charm,  her  loves,  ^ill  ^ir  be' 
hind  her  perfect  features,  but  they  seem 
IcjA  in  an  evanescence  that  only  death  can 
render  so  di^nt  and  yet  so  real.  In  later 
years,  Aimee  de  Coigny  wrote  down  her 
memories  of  all  that  she  had  gone  through 
until  1814,  the  year  of  the  Re^oration. 
The  book  is  a  precious  dcKumcnt  of  the 
reaction  of  a  noble  woman  to  the  excesses 
of  the  French  Revoluticjn.  Although  she 
deplored  the  blcxxl  that  was  shed,  the  suf' 
fering  caused  to  so  many  people,  the  tor' 
tures  of  body  and  soul  inflicted  on  persons 
of  the  nobility,  she,  a  voman  of  the  aris' 
tocracy,  realized  that  the  French  people 
were  trying  to  faishion  for  themselves  the 
pattern  of  a  better  life.  So  much  so,  that 
she  regretted  very  deeply  and  bitterly  the 
new  direction  that  Napoleon  gave  to 
French  national  as  well  as  international 
policies.  Led  by  the  logic  of  her  husband, 
Bruno  de  Boisgelin,  she  came  to  believe 
that  French  life  could  resume  its  normal 
rhythm  only  through  the  re^oration  of  the 
monarchy,  by  calling  back  the  brother  of 
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Louis  XVI.  In  spite  of  this  return  to  tradi' 
tion,  there  is  great  deal  of  original  think' 
ing  in  the  analysis  of  the  society  of  which 
husband  and  wife  were  a  part  and  in  the 
solution  that  these  two  intellecftually 
superior  persons  offer.  The  key 'note  of 
their  attitude  was  that  France  needed  the 
reconciliation  of  freedom  and  order  and 
that  only  a  progressive  monarchy  could 
re^re  it  by  a  new  contract  between 
monarchy  and  people. — D.  Vittorini.  Uni' 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Mario  Viscardini.  Occhi  Sereni.  Gc' 
nova.  Emiliano  Degli  Orfini.  1938. 159 

pages.  8  lire, — Viscardini  has  given  here 
a  very  intereAing  dexumentary  acxount  of 
his  gradual  evolution  into  a  poet  from  the 
profession  of  engineering.  And  he  has 
dedicated  his  little  volume  to  those  youths 
who  suffer  the  same  poetic  desires  while 
forced  to  live  under  the  re^raint  and  pres' 
sure  of  a  vocatiem  necessary  to  their  exis' 
tence  but  which  can  never  satisfy  or  ex' 
press  the  inner  yearning  of  poetry. — R.  W. 
Baldner.  Northwe^em  University. 

•  Leone  Vivanti.  II  concetto  della  indc' 
terminazione.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.1938, 

281  pages.  10  lire. — He  who  embarks  upon 
a  discussion  of  freewill  and  determinism 
muA  be  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
himself  in  “wandering  mazes”  as  did  the 
intellecftual  demons  of  Milton.  Tbe  present 
volume  is  a  modem,  simulating  and  mili' 
tant  presentation  of  the  case  for  free  will 
and  the  author  keeps  his  goal  clearly  in 
mind  from  the  firS  page  on.  There  are  how- 
ever  by'paths  if  not  exacftly  mazes  and  the 
intelligent  reader  will  relish  them  as  much 
as  the  discussion  of  the  main  argument. 
What  Signor  Vivanti  has  to  say  about 
time,  the  philosophical  basis  of  modem 
science,  and  the  creative  impulse  of  art 
makes  frscinating  reading.  It  is  however 
not  easy  reading.  As  to  whether  or  not  the 
author  makes  his  point  it  can  only  be  said 
that  any  discussion  of  causality  is  bound 
to  reach  a  ^ge  where  a  discreet  layman 
muA  retire  and  leave  the  floor  to  the 
philosophers.  My  own  feeling  is  that  a  con' 
vinced  determini^  could  read  the  book  and 
yet  preserve  his  convictions.  He  would  be 
bound  to  recognize  however  that  the 
author  is  a  sincere  and  able  exponent  of 
the  other  point  of  view  and  that  he  is 
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moreover  throughly  at  home  in  all  aspedts 
of  the  problem. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York 
College  for  Teachers. 

•  Riccardo  Moritz.  Giorgione  e  Tiziano, 
II  Tintoretto:  Profili.  Leonardo,  Rent' 

brandt:  Due  profili.  Venezia.  Libreria  Mi' 
nerva  Delle  L.I.R.  1937.  60  and  62  pages. 
6  lire  each. — Five  clear'cut  and  well  drawn 
profiles  of  great  painters  by  a  poet  and 
noveli^  well  versed  in  art  criticism.  In  a 
brief  and  intelligent  appraisal  the  author 
brings  out  the  individual  background  and 
preparation  of  each  great  maAer,  his  pecu' 
liar  charadteri^ics  and  his  personal  contri' 
bution  to  the  world  of  painting,  and  com' 
pares  their  technique.  The  art  of  each 
painter  is  then  interpreted  in  relation  to 
the  city  wherein  he  worked.  In  the  case  of 
Tintoretto,  for  in^nce,  the  author  takes 
the  reader  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  five 
buildings  where  or  for  which  Tintoretto 
painted  his  pidtures. 

Although  the  author  does  not  pretend  to 
reveal  any  new  or  ^riking  interpretations, 
these  two  little  books  written  by  a  man 
of  well'balanced  judgment  and  ta^  give 
a  good  comprehensive  idea  of  the  arti^, 
their  life  and  works. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Giacomo  Leopardi.  I  Canti  e  Prose 
Scelte.  Edited  by  Francesco  Flora. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1937-  454  pages.  12 
lire. — One  of  the  mo^  comprehensive 
of  the  publications  in  honor  of  the  cente' 
nary  of  Leopardi’s  death.  Francesco  Flora 
is  considered  one  of  the  be^  among  the 
scholars  who  are  at  present  ^udying  LeO' 
pardi’s  prose  to  throw  new  light  on  his 
poetry.  This  book  aims  to  lead  the  reader 
toward  a  full  spiritual  understanding  of 
the  intricate  poetical  charadter  of  each 
poem.  Flora  employs  the  moSt  immediate 
and  simple  means  to  that  end:  suggestive 
pidtures  of  places,  autographs,  short  but 
profound  comments,  hi^rical  information, 
and  theories  which  fostered  Leopardi’s 
philosophy.  A  preface,  a  chronology  of 
Leopardi’s  life  and  works,  the  Poems  in 
foil,  a  seledtion  from  the  Operette  morali, 
intelligent  and  accurate  footnotes  and  an 
appendix  from  the  Pensieri  and  the  ZibaP 
done  render  this  book  a  complete  source 
from  which  the  sftudent  of  Italian  litcra' 
ture  may  draw  a  deep  knowledge  of  Leo' 
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pardi. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 

•  Jos^'Maria  de  Heredia.  I  Trofei. 
Milano.  Edizioni  Latine.  1938.  156 

pages.  10  lire. — He  who  translates  a 
French  Parnassian  sonnet  into  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  does  it  well,  can  lay  claim 
to  a  high  degree  of  lingui^ic  and  literary 
skill.  This  colledtion  has  much  to  commend 
it,  but  at  times  one  misses  the  perfedtion 
of  the  French  original.  One  might  liken  the 
translation  to  a  beautiful  flower,  deprived 
of  part  of  its  fragrance.  For  inftance,  in  the 
second  sonnet,  filemea,  the  line: 

se  toume,  et  wit  d’un  oeil  ^rgi  par  la  crainte 

is  rendered  by: 

si  wlge  e  guata  paurosamente 

Yet  how  can  such  a  line  in  the  French 
be  successfully  translated?  Putting  these 
exquisite  sonnets  into  a  foreign  language 
is  like  attempting  to  create  from  a  rude 
block  of  marble  a  replica  of  a  maker’s 
^tue.  In  this  case,  the  translator’s  work 
is  worthy  of  high  praise.  Few,  doubtless, 
could  have  done  so  well. — Calvert  ]. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Nicola  Moscardelli.  Le  grazie  della 
terra.  Lanciano.  Carabba.  1938.  213 

pages.  10  lire. — Foglie  e  fiori.  Roma.  “Mo' 
demissima.”  1937.  447  pages.  15  lire. — 
II  ponte.  Roma.  Tempo  della  Fortuna.  1939. 
79  pages.  10  lire. — Le  piu  belle  liriche  ita' 
liane  delVanno  1937  (scelte  da  Nicola  Mos' 
cardelli).  Roma.  “Modemissima.”  1938. 
149  pages.  15  lire. — Le  piu  belle  liriche  ita' 
liane  dell'anno  1938  (scelte  da  Nicola 
Moscardelli.  Ibid.  1939.  201  pages.  15 
lire. — With  the  publication  of  Le  grazie 
della  terra  Moscardelli  has  arrived  at  the 
culmination  of  his  lyric  development.  This 
fascinating  book,  composed  in  the  form 
of  a  calendar,  is  a  beautiful  exposition  of 
the  author’s  myftical  and  humanitarian 
faith  ^nd  at  the  same  time  an  example — 
the  b^  to  date — of  his  lyric  versatility. 
The  form  varies — rhyme,  blank  verse, 
poetic  prose;  the  content  remains  through' 
out  a  lofty,  almo^  Franciscan  message  of 
love  of  nature  and  human  brotherhood. 
The  development  of  the  poet  to  this,  so 
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far,  at  \eaA,  his  “capolavoro,”  may  be  traced 
in  Foglie  e  /ion,  in  which  have  been  col' 
le<Sted  his  earlier  lyrics.  They  are  all  here 
in  a  very  handy  and  well'printed  little 
volume,  covering  his  p>oetic  publications 
from  La  veglia  (1912'1913)  to  Gioielleria 
nottuma  (1916'17).  The  reader  familiar 
with  the  currents  of  Italian  literature  will 
no  doubt  6nd  in  some  of  these  poems 
echoes  of  schools  and  tendencies  prevalent 
in  those  days  but  he  will  also  find  the  same 
deep  eame^ess  and  the  same  humanity 
which  characterises  the  more  assured  and 
confident  Moscardelli  of  the  present. 

Of  II  ponte  I  shall  only  say  that  while 
less  pretentious  and  less  unified  than  Le 
grazie  della  terra  it  contains  the  same  spirit 
and  the  same  technical  assurance.  It  con' 
tains  too  the  following  verses  (from  “Not' 
tumo”),  which  sum  up  as  briefly  as  pos' 
sible  the  core  of  the  poet's  message: 

ogni  essere  ha  un  compagno  in  queJta  pace 
ogni  pensiero  e  figlio  della  luce 
e  tutto  parla  mentre  tutto  tace. 

It  is  in  part  this  sympathy  and  tolerance 
which  makes  MoscardeUi  such  a  fit  and 
able  editor  of  the  two  anthologies  of  mod' 
em  verse.  Since  there  are  over  eighty  poets 
presented  in  them  it  would  be  impossible 
to  mention  individually  all  who  give 
promise.  The  two  volumes  indicate  a  real 
vitality  of  the  muse  in  contemporary 
Italy,  and  taken  all  in  all,  a  return  to  a  more 
human  inspiration  and  a  more  solid  contact 
with  reality  than  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  series 
will  continue.  Not  the  leaA  valuable 
feature  of  the  later  volume  is  the  complete 
bibliography  of  the  poets  represented  which 
is  thoughtfully  added  by  the  editor. — 
T.  G.  Bcrgm.  New  York  College  for 
Teachers. 

•  Francesco  Negro.  Spettri  Cangianti. 

Roma.  Edizioni  Proprie.  1937.  110 
pages.  10  lire. — The  author  explains  his 
concept  of  poetry  as  the  result  of  the  fusion 
of  intellect  and  love  which  ccxnbine.  The 
soul  of  this  poet  has  lived  through  personal 
and  national  vicissitudes  which  are  here 
refle(±ed:  fleeting  encounters  with  a  girl 
who  does  not  see  the  greatness  of  his  love, 
a  snowfall,  a  visit  to  the  sea  with  the 


woman  he  loves,  his  marriage,  the  Ethio' 
pian  War.  This  reviewer  does  not  find  that 
the  honeA  intentions  of  the  poet  have 
blossomed  into  great  poetry,  although  his 
work  possesses  the  merits  of  clarity  and 
simplicity. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

•  Vittorio  Emanuele  Bravetta.  II  fra' 
tello  di  Rotnolo  e  Remo,  Torino.  Para' 

via.  1938.  128  pages.  7  lire. — This  little 
book  for  children  contains  two  Tories. 
The  fir^  is  the  old  Aory  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  but  it  is  given  a  new  twi^  by 
being  told  from  Romulus’  point  of  view 
and  by  making  much  of  the  “brother,”  a 
wolf  who  is  the  faithful  companion  of  the 
two  boys.  The  second  ^ry,  much  briefer, 
is  about  the  timid  son  of  Numa  Pompilius 
and  how  he  learned  the  lesson  of  courage. 
A  good  deal  of  dialogue,  a  minimum  of 
tedious  narration  and  fairly  abundant 
illuArations  should  make  it  very  accept' 
able  to  Italian  youngsters. — T.  G.  Bergin. 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Tia  Celletti.  Tre  tempi.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1938.  313  pages.  12  lire. 

— The  Story  of  three  generations  of  a  hum' 
ble  Italian  family.  Hie  olde^  is  repre' 
sented  by  Simone  and  Teresa,  who  go  to 
Tunis  and  later  to  Italian  Africa  as  simple 
immigrants  and  after  years  of  hardship 
make  their  way  in  the  world.  Their 
daughter  marries  a  young  dodtor  who 
lives  in  Paris,  and  her  daughter  is  in  her 
turn  a  pioneer  in  her  own  way.  Through' 
out  the  novel  the  humble  virtues  of  hard 
work  and  patience  are  illustrated  and 
exalted;  as  we  might  expeA,  these  virtues 
are  Studied  principally  in  the  women  of 
the  Aory,  though  old  Simone  is  a  noble 
figure.  The  firA  part  of  the  book  is  very 
ably  written;  charadters  and  background 
alike  are  presented  with  clarity  and  author' 
ity.  The  two  younger  generations  are  at 
once  less  heroic  and  less  convincingly  por' 
trayed;  the  third  generation  is  indeed 
almoA  an  anti'climax.  For  all  that  this  is 
a  fine  novel  and  well  worth  reading. — 
T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers. 

•  Dora  Felisari.  Maria  Egiziaca.  Mila' 
no.  La  Prora.  1938.  234  pages. — A 

novel  whose  frame'work  is  the  familiar 
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theme  of  the  conversion  of  a  sinner.  Felisari 
has  zealously  endowed  his  heroine  with  all 
the  hues  and  shades  of  passion,  and  the 
effedt  is  very  vivid.  In  fedt,  it  is  the  woman’s 
passion  rather  than  her  penitence  which  is 
the  high  note  of  the  book.  The  noveli^ 
has  perhaps  overlooked  the  interior  ^rug' 
gles  which  mu^  have  preceded  the  change 
and  which  would  have  made  the  penitent 
woman  as  much  alive,  intere^ing  and 
alluring  as  her  previous  self,  the  sinner. 
In  spite  of  this  defedt,  the  novel  has 
qualities  of  realism  which  give  it  impres' 
siveness  and  intereA. — G.  de  Solenni. 
BoAon  College. 

•  Amedeo  Marcarelli.  La  pena  di  Male' 
bolge.  Milano.  Casa  Editrice  “Qua^ 
derni  di  Poesia.”  1938. 10  lire. — Malebolge 
is  one  of  those  unregenerate,  godforsaken 
towns  ne^ling  on  some  Italian  hill,  iso' 
lated  and  pradtically  unknown.  Misery 
and  sin,  like  the  bli^ering  summer  sun  and 
the  bone'chilling  wintry  dampness,  are  an 
integral  part  of  its  atmosphere.  From  them, 
try  as  one  will,  there  is  no  respite,  no 
escape  except  in  death.  Wrapt  in  a  ^yle 
shorn  of  ahnoA  every  verbal  superfluity, 
revealing  a  ma^ry  in  the  art  of  Aory' 
telling  that  reminds  one  of  Verga  or  of 
Deledda  at  her  be^,  life  there  is  skilfully 
portrayed  in  a  series  of  episodes  which 
^nd  out  independently  as  short  Tories, 
but  which  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
call  chapters  of  a  novel  since  each  episode 
enlarges  and  unifies  our  vision  of  its  protag' 
oni^,  in  this  case  not  a  single  individual 
but  the  town  as  a  whole.  By  its  sheer 
primitiveness  it  has  simplified  the  char' 
adteri^ics  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  lowe^ 
common  denominators  to  such  an  extent 
that  what  happens  to  any  one  individual  is 
generally  representative  of  the  experiences 
of  the  others.  The  cumulative  force  of  the 
various  episodes  is  ^riking  and  lading. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^em  Univer' 
sity. 

•  V.  G.  Rossi.  Oceano.  Milano.  Bom' 
piani.  1938.  247  pages.  12  lire. — The 
jacket  hails  Ckeano  as  initiating  a  new 
school  of  literature.  It  hardly  does  that; 
the  anecdotal  con^rudtion,  the  leisurely 
conversational  *yle,  the  facile  though 
sometimes  shrewd  observations  on  na' 
tional  charadleriAics,  modem  problems 


and  human  nature:  all  this  is  essentially 
the  formula  of  Les  Discours  du  Doiteur 
O'Grady — to  mention  one  of  the  mo*  suc' 
cessful  of  a  fairly  well'known  type.  But 
it  is  an  excellent  book  for  all  that,  very 
readable  and  amusing.  The  author  goes  to 
sea  on  a  Norwegian  freighter  and  in  a  very 
delightful  way  gives  us  his  impressions  of 
everyday  life  on  the  boat,  his  shipmates, 
reminiscences  of  other  voyages,  etc.  Occa' 
sionally  his  own  narrative  is  set  aside  while 
one  of  his  friends  recalls  an  experience.  We 
hear  in  this  way  of  whaling  expeditions, 
shipwrecks,  incidents  in  the  war,  odd  char' 
adters  and  the  “normal”  risks  of  sea'faring 
life.  The  Ocean  is  in  all  these  episodes  the 
background  and  often  the  principal  char' 
adter  as  well,  and  the  “old  Debbil”  is  pre' 
sented  to  us  with  a  fine  mixture  of  enthu' 
siasm  and  urbanity. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New 
York  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Cesare  2^vattini.  I  poveri  sono  matti. 

Milano.  Bompiani.  1937.  135  pages. 
6  lire. — 21avattini  continues  on  his  ccccn' 
trie  and  baffling  course,  and  the  present 
volume  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Parliamo 
tanto  di  me.  If  the  adventures  of  Bat,  Suc 
and  Evans  have  an  exigence  more  in  the 
mind  than  in  the  world  of  reality  ,one  can 
nevertheless  not  deny  them  a  certain  con' 
vincing  realism.  Zavattini  is  called  a  humor' 
i*;  he  seems  to  me  more  critic  than  hu' 
mori*  and  more  of  a  philosopher  than  ei' 
ther.  But  perhaps  all  the  terms  fit  him  and 
perhaps  too  one  reads  things  into  these 
tales  that  the  author  never  meant  to  put 
there.  With  Tfavattini  you  mu*  take  your 
chances;  almo*  every  reader  will  probably 
see  either  too  much  or  too  little.  .  .  .  The 
illu*rati(ms  by  Gabriele  Mucchi  are  such 
a  perfedt  complement  to  the  text  that  one 
could  almo*  wonder  which  had  been 
created  fir*. — T.  G.  Bergin.  New  York 
College  for  Teachers. 

AAA 

Tiouvelles  Lettres  is  a  high'grade  new 
literary  magazine  published  from  13,  rue  de 
Savoie,  Paris— 6e,  France. 

Indo'Amhica,  the  extremely  well'edited 
and  well'writtcn  new  monthly  exponent 
of  Indo'American  culture,  is  edited  at 
M^da,  Venezuela,  by  Antonio  Spinetti 
Dini.  Antonio  M.  IMaz  is  publisher  and 
proprietor. 


BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES 

(For  other  booths  in  Various  Lanffsages,  see  *'Head'Liners") 


•  Stdtni  urad  StatiSticl^y.  StatiStkl^a  ro' 
£enl(a  Republd^y  ^shpslovens^e  1938 

(StatiAical  Yearbook  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic).  Praha.  Orbis.  1938.  385  pages. 
40  Kd. — We  have  reported  several  times 
on  the  excellent  works  of  the  Czechoslo' 
vak  Stati^ical  Inftitute.  This  particular 
publication  muA  be  noticed  particularly 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  the 
be^  summarized  and  mo^  easily  accessible 
information  on  the  various  aspeefts  of 
(Czechoslovakia,  in  relationship  to  the 
European  and  world  setting.  Secondly,  it  is 
the  mo^  up'to^te  information  on  Czecho- 
Slovakia  before  September,  1938,  that  is, 
before  not  only  Hitler  but  also  our  two 
leading  European  democracies  decided  to 
rape  that  little  country  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  peace  at  the  price  of  Czecho- 
Slovakia.  All  in  all,  this  is  a  noteworthy 
document. — J.  S.  Rouce1{.  New  York  Uni' 
versity. 

•  KoA^antin  6ulen.  Slovdci  v  Amerif(e 
(Slovaks  in  America).  Turdinasky  Sv. 

Martin.  Matica  Slovenski  1938. 559  pages. 
66  Kd. — This  solid  *udy  of  the  life  of  the 
American  Slovaks,  by  a  Slovak  who 
toured  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  the  intere^  of  the  American 
Slovaks  in  their  native  country,  deals  with 
the  hi^ory  and  status  of  the  American 
Slovak  newspapers,  the  types  of  literature 
that  the  immigrants  publish  and  read,  and 
the  various  aspects  of  the  schools  and  adult 
education.  Fifty'hve  ^ti^ical  tables, 
bibliographies  of  publications  and  the 
addresses  of  in^itutions  make  the  publica' 
tion  the  mo^  up'to<<late  encyclopedia  on 
some  750,(XX)  Slovaks  living  here.  It  is  true 
that  the  author  has  failed  to  proBt  by  other 
^dies  of  the  subject.  But  he  has  gathered 
much  documentary  material  available  no' 
where  else.  We  shall  look  forward  to  the 
promised  second  volume,  which  will  in' 
fcMm  us  about  prominent  American'Slovak 


leaders,  and  the  third  and  la^,  which  will 
handle  the  national  and  political  druggies 
of  this  group. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York 
University. 

•  Jaromir  John.  Rajsl(y  Oftrov  (Para' 
dise  Island).  New  York.  Melantrich. 

107  pages.  25  K6. — A  book  which  appeals 
to  the  young^ers  as  well  as  to  the  grown' 
ups  is  indeed  a  rarity.  Such  a  rarity  is  the 
present  work,  which  describes  the  author’s 
youthful  adventures  focussed  around  the 
building  of  the  Prague  National  Theatre 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
chief  source  of  the  book’s  charms  is  the 
no^lgic  description  of  the  pre'war  life 
of  Au^ria'Hungary  and  Bohemia,  made 
very  concrete  by  numerous  excellent 
reprodudtions  of  scenes  from  Prague’s 
hi^ry.  The  reader,  whether  he  has  his 
cultural  roots  in  Prague  or  not,  will  weep 
and  laugh  with  our  hero,  whose  life 
troubles  seem  to  be  juA  as  important  as 
the  nationali^ic  enthusiasm  which 
prompted  the  nation  to  build  its  National 
Theatre,  although  it  burned  to  ashes  a  little 
later. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  University. 

•  Ferdinand  Peroutka.  Osobnoft,  Chaos 
a  zlozvyl{y  (Personalities,  Chaos  and 

Bad  Habits).  Praha.  Fr.  Borovy.  1939.  192 
pages.  15  Kd. — Here  is  probably  the  laA 
publication  of  a  famed  Czech  critic  and 
joumaliA,  since  the  late^  news  is  that 
Hitler’s  agents  “picked  up’’  Peroutka 
when  they  gobbled  Czechia  in  March, 
1939.  It  is  a  colleAion  of  seventeen  essays 
on  the  outstanding  literary  events  of 
Europe  during  the  laSt  decade.  Their  wit, 
their  critical  penetration,  their  urbane 
view,  free,  as  it  is  from  excessive  national' 
ism,  make  them  valuable  contemporary 
documents. — J.  S.  Roucei^.  New  York  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Jifi  Mafanek.  Barbar  Vo1{.  Praha. 
Druz^evni  price.  1938.  223  pages. 
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Danish  Pidtion 

23  Kd. — Scvcntccnth'century  Central  Eu' 
rope  lives  again  in  this  well'written  novel, 
fortified  with  scholarly  research.  The  work 
has  the  merit  of  moving  rapidly  to  the 
climax,  when  the  deserted  hero  gives  his 
final  good'bye  to  his  only  faithful  friend 
— his  jeAer.  A  good  work  of  this  recogniz' 
cd  writer. — J.  S.  Roucel{.  New  York  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Harry  S^iberg.  En  Kvindes  Kamp. 

K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1938. 134  and 

221  pages.  9.75  kroner. — A  long  novel 
dealing  with  a  woman’s  druggie  to  keep 
her  home  from  being  dissolved  by  her 
husband’s  inability  of  charadter.  The 
theme  is  carefully  and  faithfully  treated, 
and  the  milieu — two  provincial  towns  in 
I>enmark  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century — is  well  presented.  But  even  a 
book  on  the  province  may  be  too  provin' 
cial:  the  ^yle  of  this  novel  is  slightly 
pede^rian,  and  the  ^ry  lacks  perspec' 
tive. — Jens  }Jjyholm.  University  of  Cali' 
fomia  at  Los  Angeles. 

•  Jan  Feith.  Wilhelmina  regina.  ’s  Gra' 

venhage.  Zuid'Hollandsche  uitgevers' 

maatschappij.  1938. — This  work,  pub' 
lished  on  the  occasion  of  the  forty'year 
jubilee  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
is  meant  as  an  encyclopedic  review  of 
progress  in  the  principal  fields  of  aAivity 
in  the  Netherlands  from  1898  to  1938.  In 
writing  the  author  has  had  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  speciali^.  Typical  seAions 
are  those  on  parliamentary  hi^ory,  foreign 
relations,  architedture,  moving  pidtures, 
indu^ry,  hygiene,  religion,  press,  letters 
and  publishing,  education,  land  reclama' 
tion,  painting  and  sculpture.  The  choice 
of  subjedts  is  rather  unbalanced  and  there 
is  considerable  duplication  and  overlapping. 
Unfortunately  the  results  suffer  from  the 
limited  space  available  for  each  subjedt, 
the  necessary  condensation  leading  to  in' 
completeness  and  incomprehensiveness. 
There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  treatment. 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  handy  for  refer' 
ence.  It  would  have  been  much  more 
valuable  if  bibliographies  and  a  topical 
index  had  been  included. — Ir.  T.  W.  L. 
Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  Latin  America: 

Its  Place  in  World  Life.  Chicago. 


Willet,  Clark.  1937.  462  pages.  $3.75. — 
Dr.  Inman,  who  has  been  called  a  “pradtic' 
ing  Chri^ian  in  a  cause  as  broad  as  human' 
ity  itself,”  has  devoted  the  better  part  of 
thirty  years  to  Hispanic  America.  His 
intimate  contadt  with  the  southern  nations 
has  provided  him  with  a  wealth  of  firA' 
hand  knowledge  which  makes  anything  he 
writes  on  the  subjedt  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Here  Dr.  Inman  gives  us  a 
full  length  ^dy,  going  into  the  geography, 
the  racial  and  hi^orical  background  of 
Hispanic  America  before  taking  up  the 
highly  complicated  national  and  interna' 
tional  problems  that  now  confront  this 
part  of  the  world.  These  problems,  on 
the  whole,  are  analyzed  reali^ically.  Dr. 
Inman  is  fully  aware  of  Latin  America’s 
intense  poverty  and  suffering,  recognizing 
at  the  same  time  that  a  semi'feudal  sy^em 
of  land  tenure  and  foreign  control  of 
natural  resources  are  largely  to  blame. 
Hence  he  looks  with  favor  upon  the  “good 
neighbor”  policy  of  the  United  States,  a 
policy  which  among  other  things  is  de' 
signed  to  permit  the  peoples  of  Latin  Amer' 
ica  to  develop  along  democratic  principles; 
at  the  same  time,  he  warns  again^  the 
untiring  efforts  of  fascism,  German,  Itah 
ian  and  Japanese,  to  spread  its  dodtrines 
on  a  continent  it  seeks  ultimately  to  con' 
trol. — M.  H. 

•  Angelica  Balabanoff.  My  Life  as  a 
Rebel.  New  York.  Harpers.  1938. 
324  pages.  $3.75. — Russian  by  birth, 
Mme  Balabanoff  has  spent  mo^  of  her  life 
in  we^m  Europe  as  an  adtive  member 
of  the  labor  movement.  Her  command 
of  many  languages  has  helped  her  feel  at 
home  wherever  she  went.  Italy,  however, 
claimed  moA  of  her  time  and  adtivity. 
The  mo^  intriguing  pages  in  this  book  are 
those  given  to  her  close  association  with 
Benito  Mussolini,  before  and  during  his 
work  as  editor  of  the  Sociali^  Avanti. 
The  portrait  she  draws  of  him  is  not  pretty. 
He  appears  both  unscrupulous  and  craven. 

The  author  has  known  personally  nearly 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Internationals.  Her  experience  in  Soviet 
Russia  was  pathetic.  Her  own  account 
explains  why  she  failed  there  and  is  now 
an  exile.  Lenin  respedted  her,  but  made  it 
clear  that  her  sentimental  notions  pre' 
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eluded  any  useful  work  at  a  period  of  ^rm  sembling  materials  on  the  subject.  Yet  the 


and  ^ess. — A.  K. 

•  D.  FedotoflF  White.  Survival  through 
War  and  Revolution  in  Russia.  Phila' 

delphia.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
1939.  395  pages.  $3. — Without  rancor 
M.  White  recounts  his  remarkable  adven' 
tures  as  a  Russian  naval  officer  during  the 
World  War  and  the  Revolution  and  his 
efforts  to  adju^  himself  to  the  life  of  an 
exile  in  the  weAem  world.  The  ^ry  is 
fascinating  and  well  told;  it  is  free  of  deep 
analysis  and  profound  discourse.  The 
charming  innocence  of  the  author  can  be 
seen  from  his  admission  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  revolution  he  was  unable  to  answer 
a  Newport  ho^ess  who  asked  him  who 
Rasputin  was.  It  is  less  surprising  to  hear 
that  living  in  Moscow  in  1921,  M.  White 
never  “heard  Stalin’s  name.” — A.  K. 

•  N icholas  Berdyaev.  Solitude  and  Socic' 
ty.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 

George  Reavey.  New  York.  Scribner’s. 
1938.  207  pages.  $3. — It  is  charaderi^ic  of 
our  redless  time  that  Berdyaev’s  medita' 
tions  should  find  a  sufficient  audience  to 
warrant  more  than  half  a  dozen  volumes  in 
English  alone.  In  mod  of  his  works  he  calls 
us  back  to  medievalism  and  religiosity,  and 
away  from  the  turmoil  and  chaos  of  the 
present  day.  His  lated  volume,  brilliant 
even  in  translation,  proceeds  to  analyze 
man’s  solitude  in  contemporary  society,  and 
the  hopeless  impasse  of  the  situation.  Ber^ 
dyaev  secs  only  one  solution,  the  readop' 
tion  of  Chridianity,  as  he  underdands  it. 
His  is  a  “theandric  philosophy,”  derived 
from  Vladimir  Solovyov’s  teaching  of  the 
“mangod.”  A  good  deal  of  the  discourse 
has  to  do  with  Kierkegaard’s  views.  In 
the  light  of  present  day  social  issues, 
Berdyaev’s  recipe  appears  decidedly  escap' 
id,  but  the  keen  dialedtics  with  which  he 
presents  his  thesis  makes  the  book  irre' 
sidibly  readable. — A.  K. 

•  Jefferson  Rea  Spell.  Rousseau  in  the 
Sfuinish  World  before  1833.  Audin. 

The  University  of  Texas  Press.  1938.  325 
pages. — Rousseauids  have  shunned  tracing 
the  influence  of  the  French  mader  in  Spain 
because  of  the  knowledge  that  the  circula' 
tion  of  his  books  was  prohibited,  and 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  readily  as' 


profound  influence  which  he  exerted  in 
France,  England  and  Germany  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  other  European  countries 
mud  also  have  felt  the  imprint  of  his  genius 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Obvious  though 
this  conclusion  may  seem,  it  nevertheless 
has  no  real  meaning  until  it  is  buttressed 
by  a  mass  of  fadual  information.  As  far  as 
Professor  Spell’s  invedigation  is  concerned, 
the  data  colleded  is  so  abundant  as  to  con' 
ditute  a  mod  surprising  revelation.  For  the 
period  1743'1833,  he  dudies  the  favorable 
and  unfavorable  readions  to  Rousseau’s 
ideas  both  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America 
in  politics,  religion,  education,  belles  lettres 
and  the  dage,  showing  in  great  detail 
the  deady  contagious  pervasion  of  the 
Frenchman’s  thought  in  the  Hispanic 
world.  Concrete  subdantiation  for  the 
datements  made  is  usually  presented.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  accept  Espronceda  or  Jorge 
Isaacs  as  followers  of  Rousseau  on  the 
basis  of  a  number  of  abdradt  Romantic 
similarities,  nor  does  the  fad  that  Rousseau 
wrote  the  Confessions  carry  the  implication 
that  the  various  writers  of  autobiographies 
and  memoirs  in  Spain  necessarily  used  it 
as  a  model,  whatever  Cadelar  may  have 
thought  of  it. — Joseph  G.  Pucilla.  North' 
wedem  University. 

•  Har  Dayal.  Twelve  Religions  and 
Modem  Life.  Edgware  (Middlesex) 
England.  Modem  Culture  Inditute.  1938. 
250  pages.  2/6. — A  preachment  for  Hu' 
maoism  through  the  extraded  humanidic 
components  of  twelve  religions  (including 
Sufism  and  Positivism!).  Since  these  ampu' 
tated  social  and  ethical  fragments  condi' 
tute  the  essence  of  the  author’s  Humanism, 
and  are  to  him  the  only  elements  of  merit 
and  permanent  value  in  the  religions,  he 
holds  that  “the  new  gospel  of  condrudive 
Humanism  (here  presented)  came  to  fulfil 
all  the  old  dispensations,”  (p.  9) — which, 
if  true,  should  make  this  volume  a  “world' 
beater.” 

To  this  positivid,  “metaphysics  is 
refined  and  fashionable  superdition,  which 
can  be  discussed  in  academic  circles,”  a 
judgment  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  exalta' 
tion  of  “philosophy”  and  the  intelled. 
Superditions  too  are  all  forms  of  transcen' 
dentalism  and  theism.  Hence,  he  sees  not 
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ethical  monotheism,  but  ju^ice  as  “the 
keynote  to  Judaism.”  Conversely,  “Science 
is  pure  Good,  There  is  no  taint  of  evil  in 
her” — (page  the  British  and  American 
Associations  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science).  Despite  repeated  thei^ic  aflirma' 
tions  by  eminent  scientiAs,  he  also  says, 
“You  cannot  have  both  Science  and  God. 
You  mu^  choose  between  them.” 

Like  mo^  humani^  he  gladly  accepts 
the  social  and  ethical  fruits  produced  by 
thei^ic  religion,  but  will  have  none  of 
the  theiAic  soil  and  roots,  which  with 
the  appropriate  cultivation  are  the  indis' 
pensable  condition  of  such  fruits,  the  whole 
forming  one  living  organic  system.  Again, 
many  of  his  exemplars  of  Humanism  are 
products  of  the  very  theism  he  decries. 

Although  the  author  affeAs  to  despise 
the  superAition'laden  religions,  he  never' 
theless  chooses  to  risk  contaminating  his 
Humanism  by  preaching  it  through  them. 
Puzzling  too  is  his  retention  or‘religious” 
phraseology;  e.g.  what  significance  can 
the  concepts  “sacred”  and  “holy”  have  for 
a  positiviA — except  by  unvmranted  ex' 
tension  of  the  terms? 

Yet  with  all  of  its  denials  and  negations 
of  the  moA  vital  and  diAinAive  elements  of 
the  religions,  the  balance  does  lie  on  the 
affirmative  side,  for  which  in  a  time  of 
increasing  a'morality,  we  muA  be  grateful. 
— Paul  F.  LaubenStein.  ConneAicut  Cob 
lege. 

•  Antoinette  K.  CJordon.  The  Icoruy 
graphy  of  Tibetan  Lamaism.  New 

York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1939. 
XXI  +  129  pages,  48  plates.  $16. — Even 
the  layman  will  find  this  work  extremely 
helpful  in  interpreting  the  symbolism  of 
Tibetan  religious  paintings.  Miss  Gordon 
has  done  a  thorough  job,  clarifying  the 
maze  of  BuddhiAic  and  LamaiAic  imagery, 
explaining  the  Sanscrit  terms,  and  supply' 
ing  a  full  bibliography  on  the  subjeA. — 
A.  K. 

•  U.  T.  Holmes.  A  History  of  Old 
French  Literature  from  the  Origins  to 

1300.  New  York.  F.  S.  Crofts.  1937.  351 
oAavo  pages.  $4.00. — The  laAing  impres' 
sion  of  the  reviewer  cm  reading  Professor 
Holmes’  History  is  admiration  for  the 
command  of  the  material  with  which  he 
deals.  The  book  is  a  very  real  mine  of 


information,  information  about  bibliog' 
raphy,  texts,  theories  of  origins  and  deveb 
opment,  hiAorical  background,  from  the 
beA  and  moA  recent  French  and  German 
as  well  as  American  and  English  research, 
all  chosen  and  presented  with  good  judg' 
ment.  Obviously  Professor  Holmes  had  in 
mind  primarily  the  American  graduate 
Audent  of  medieval  literature,  and  one 
could  not  recommend  to  such  a  Audent 
a  more  reliable  guide,  and  certainly  none  so 
well  calculated  to  meet  his  needs.  The 
author  has  chosen  to  emphasize  fr  As,  rather 
than  critical  analysis,  and  it  may  be  asked 
if  he  has  not  gone  too  fer  in  this  direAion. 
However  that  may  be,  he  has  created  what 
will  probably  be  the  Aandard  work  of 
reference  for  many  years  to  come.  We 
have  nothing  like  it  in  English. — L.  E. 
Winfrey.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Anton  Chekhov.  The  Sea  Cull.  Trans' 
lated  by  Stark  Young.  New  York. 

Scribner’s.  1939.  222  pages.  $2.50. — ^This 
translation  is,  apparently,  the  eighth  at' 
tempt.  In  his  lengthy  introduAion  Mr. 
Young  appears  as  a  “defender”  of  Chekhov 
againA  his  diAorters.  By  juxtaposing  pre' 
viously  translated  passages  with  his  vet' 
sions,  he  demonArates  the  greater  closeness 
and  naturalness  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Young’s 
“Notes”  to  the  play  are  extremely  helpful 
to  the  reader  and  especially  to  the  aAor, 
except  for  one  or  two  blunders. 

“Friends”  and  reviewers  have  persuaded 
Mr.  Young  that  he  has  performed  a  feat 
of  perfeAion  and  has  rehabilitated  Chek' 
hov.  The  truth  is  that  while  here  and 
there  his  version  is  simpler,  more  conversa' 
tional  than  moA  of  the  others,  it  Aill  con' 
tains  a  large  number  of  dubious  passages 
(I  have  jotted  down  over  one  hundred 
queries).  In  a  few  places  the  version  of 
ConAance  Garnett  is  decidedly  happier. — 
Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Eugene  Jolas.  I  Have  Seen  MonSters 
and  Angels.  Paris.  Transition  Press. 

1938.  224  pages. — ^This  book,  described 
grandiosely  on  the  jacket  as  “the  auto' 
biography  of  the  night  mind”  is  in  reality 
scarcely  more  than  an  experiment  in  ono' 
matopoeia.  Written  for  the  moA  part  in 
English,  though  with  occasional  passages  in 
French  and  German,  Jolas  has  carried  on 
in  the  Areamof'consciousness  method  for 
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which  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  James  Ca^ilian  domination;  the  author  mu^  have 


Joyce.  Not  content  with  employing  three 
languages,  he  has  also  invented  a  language 
of  his  own,  and  his  ingenuity  and  felicity 
in  coining  words  and  phrases  to  describe 
sounds  and  emotions  is  considerable.  Take, 
for  example,  his  description  of  an  automo- 
bile  wreck  in  which  the  drunken  driver  is 
killed :  *Trom  shlamm  and  shlummer  behe' 
moth.  A  roar.  A  grieshe.  A  brum.  A 
krach.  Blood  ozzles  in  the  flutshilf  road. 
The  cartilages  clink  and  clook.  Leviatone 
is  rocked  and  ripped.”  Altogether,  how' 
ever,  the  book  is  no  more  than  a  curiosity, 
a  manife^tion  of  the  eccentric  mentality 
of  one  of  those  intere^ing,  amusing,  and 
by  no  means  important  minor  writers  who 
flock  about  the  Transition  Press. — Charles 
Child  Walcutt.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Hans  Weis.  Jocosa,  Lateinische 
Sfyrachsfjielereien.  Munchen.  Olden- 

bourg.  1938.  114  pages.  2.40  marks. — 
One  who  finds  words,  plays  on  words  and 
plays  with  words  intere^ing  will  be 
fucinated  by  this  colledtion  of  old  and 
new  anagrams,  aerobics,  magic  squares, 
palindromes,  epigrams,  riddles  and  conun¬ 
drums,  “boners”  in  translation,  witty 
verses,  lines  with  unusual  alliterative  and 
assonantal  eSeCts,  humorous  inscriptions, 
jdtes,  famous  plays  on  words  all  in  Latin, 
and  will  agree  with  the  author  that  Latin, 
under  his  hands  at  lea^,  is  as  playful  as  a 
kitten,  and  like  a  kitten  always  lights  upon 
its  feet.  To  read  the  book  is  to  avoid  going 
ad  asthma  per  aspirin. — O.  W.  Reinmuth. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  J.  Zukauskas.  Lietuws  Kariuomene 
(Lithuania's  Army).  Kaunas.  Sajunga 

Ginkluotoms  Hra^o  Pajegoms  Remti. 
1938.  80  pages.  4  Lt. — This  neweA  book 
on  the  Lithuanian  army  is  made  up  of 
photographs  of  various  phases  of  army  life, 
with  explanatory  text.  From  it  one  gathers 
that  the  Lithuanian  army  is  modem,  well 
disciplined  and  well  trained. — F.  J.  Hill. 
Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

•  Joseph  Galea.  Zmien  I'Ispanjoli  (Un¬ 
der  the  Spaniards).  Valletta.  Giovanni 

Muscat.  1937-  292  pages.  2/3. — A  novel 
dealing  with  life  in  Malta  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  that  island  was  under 


spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  hi^orical  re¬ 
search,  and  he  sheds  illuminating  light  on 
some  little-known  pages  of  Malta’s  hi^ory, 
such  as  the  victory  of  the  Maltese  again^ 
the  thousands  of  corsairs  who  had  come 
from  Tunis  to  attack  them  in  1429,  or  the 
visit  of  King  Alfonso  I  to  Malta  some  years 
later.  The  ^le  is  eminently  bright,  the 
narration  vivid,  the  detail  rich  and  charm¬ 
ing.  This  novel  was  awarded  the  second 
prize  in  a  competition  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Malta  held  recently  in  order  to 
encourage  the  writing  of  novels,  as  till  now 
Maltese  authors  have  had  a  definite  pref¬ 
erence  for  poetry  and  for  the  short  ^ory, 
seldom  taking  the  trouble  to  write  a  full- 
length  novel. — Louis  Sammut  Briffa.  Slie- 
ma,  Malta. 

•  General  Jan  Romer.  Pamietnil{i  (Mem¬ 
oirs).  Lw6w.  Ksiaznica  Atlas.  1938. 
366  pages. — In  1919,  while  attending  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  General  Romer 
began  to  write  the  notes  which  his  brother, 
the  di^inguished  geographer  Eugene  Ro¬ 
mer,  has  now  published  as  a  source  book 
of  materials  pertaining  to  Poland’s  military 
operations  during  the  Great  War.  Bom  in 
Lwow,  the  son  of  an  important  oflSicial, 
Romer  was  educated  at  home  for  service 
to  Poland  and  in  school  for  service  in  the 
Au^rian  army:  like  every  Pole  of  his 
generation  he  had  to  cx)mpose  the  two 
loyalties.  His  attitude  toward  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  Poland  was  an  intensely  reali^ic 
one  and  he  realized  the  dangerous  problems 
she  would  confront  if  cjnce  she  were  free. 
He  was  particularly  alive  to  the  problem 
of  the  Ukrainians  who  conAituted  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  many  parts 
of  his  native  city’s  hinterland.  Because  he 
possessed  a  ^rong  serial  consciousness. 
General  Romer’s  memoir  is  valuable  to  the 
^udent  of  the  Polish  mind  no  less  than  to 
the  ^udent  of  war  operations  on  the  “Un¬ 
known  Front.”  Because,  moreover.  Gen¬ 
eral  Romer  was  a  gcxxl  father  and  husband 
and  through  all  the  war  maintained  an 
aAive  intereA  in  what  his  family  was 
doing  and  in  the  education  of  his  children, 
his  memoir  is  a  pretty  well  rounded  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  a  military  man’s  family  got 
along  in  the  mid^  of  war  and  sufiering. 
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It  is  rich,  also,  in  glimpses  of  such  men 
as  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  President 
Wojciechowski,  Marshal  Pilsudski  and  the 
score  of  others  who  helped  to  remake  the 
map  of  Europe  from  1914  to  1926. — A.  P. 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Kazimierz  Warchalowski.  ?ia  wodach 
Amazon}{i.  (On  the  waters  of  the 

Amazon).  Warszawa,  Liga  Morska  i  Ko' 
lonjalna.  1938.  4.50  Zl. — The  reading  of 
even  a  few  pages  of  this  fascinating  book 
suffices  to  ^ir  within  us  the  dormant 
longing  for  di^ant  lands.  We  are  ca^ 
under  the  spell  of  tropical  scenery,  lured 
by  the  charm  of  exotic  life  in  the  mid^ 
of  the  Grange  luxurious  nature  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  enormous  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries.  Sailing,  in  the  author's 
company,  down  this  ocean-wide  watery 
expanse,  we  recall  our  youthful  dreams  of 
journeys  to  these  unknown  lands,  our  un' 
easy  yearnings  for  adventure.  The  descrip' 
tion  is  extremely  intereAing.  Simple,  un^ 
pretentious,  clear,  convincing,  never  mo- 
notonous,  it  offers  a  mass  of  scientific  mate- 
rial,  curious  fadts  and  details  about  the  life 
of  the  natives,  and  observations  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  land,  its  nature  and  its 
climate.  It  disproves  many  erroneously 
entertained  beliefs  about  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon. — Janina  Muszl(pwsl{a.  Warsza- 
wa. 

•  Piotr  Choynowski.  Opowiadania  szla' 
checf{ie  (Tales  of  the  Nobility).  Wars- 

zawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1937-  7  ZI. — 
The  six  short  Tories  in  this  carefully  edited 
volume  are  ma^rpieces  of  ^yle,  composi' 
tion  and  subtle  humor.  The  adtion  takes 
place  in  the  ariAocratic  Poland  of  the  six' 
teenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen' 
turies.  The  language  is  succulent  and 
archaic,  refledting  the  colorful  atmosphere 
of  those  by'gone  epochs.  Both  the  subjedt 
matter  and  the  treatment  are  in  the  be^ 
Sienkiewicz  tradition  of  robuA  Sarmatian 
life.  It  is  refreshing  reading,  affording  deep 
arti^ic  satisfedtion,  for  the  author,  whose 
untimely  death  deprived  Poland  of  an 
excellent  noveli^,  was  a  bom  short'^ory 
writer — a  ma^er  of  concise  composition 
and  economy  in  expression.  There  is  a 
preface  by  Ferdinand  Goetel,  Choynow' 
ski’s  successor  in  the  Academy  of  Litera' 
ture. 


“Piotr  Choynowski,”  writes  Goetel, 
“neither  upbraided,  nor  remon^rated, 
nor  forboded,  nor  did  he  wring  his  hands 
in  despair.  He  narrated.”  And,  let  us  add — 
he  narrated  splendidly. — Janina  MusZ' 
l{owsJ{a.  Warszawa. 

•  Stanislaw  Krzyzewski.  Bron1{a.  Wars' 
zawa.  Wyd.  J.  Przeworskiego.  1938. 

6  Zl. — In  Br(m\a  a  new  novelist  makes  his 
debut  by  cultivating  a  relatively  negledted 
field,  the  small  provincial  town  of  what 
used  to  be  Russian  Poland.  Though  the 
time  is  the  recent  present,  from  the  Get' 
man  occupation  to  the  freeing  of  Poland 
and  beyond,  the  time  has  little  to  do  with 
the  ^ory,  except  to  create  a  background 
of  days  that  are  hard  indeed  for  the 
villagers  who  even  in  so-called  “good 
times”  can  hardly  get  along  and  who 
acitually  starve  in  such  times  as  our  own. 

In  some  respedts  Bronka  reminds  one  of 
Yagna  in  Reymont's  The  Peasants;  and  at 
one  point  in  the  Aory,  when  the  vicious 
gossips  begin  to  wag  their  tongues,  her 
fate  threatens  to  repeat  Yagna’s.  All 
Bronka  wants  out  of  life  is  a  husband,  a 
neat  little  cottage  and  some  children.  Like 
Tess  she  is  woman  in  her  pureA  essence 
and  with  woman's  moA  normal  desires. 
She  never  secures  one  of  the  three  things 
she  wants.  Too  meanly  bom  for  her  beauty 
and  gaiety  to  be  anything  but  a  curse, 
Bronka  gets  off  to  a  wrong  ^rt  in  life 
and  she  seems  unable  to  wrench  herself 
from  the  miserable  road. 

A  simple,  moving  ^ory  of  the  side 
Greets  of  a  mean  little  city,  Bronka  is  con¬ 
vincing  te^imony  to  the  truth  of  the 
words:  “From  him  that  hath  not,  even 
that  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away.” — A.  P. 
Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Gu^w  Morcinek.  Byli  dwaj  bracia 
(There  Were  Two  Brothers).  Poznad. 

Ksiegamia  Sw  Wojciecha.  1938.  2.50  Zl. — 
The  scene  of  this  novel  is  the  locality  of 
Karwina,  in  that  part  of  Czechoslovakian 
Silesia  which  was  recently  returned  to 
Poland.  The  book  is  a  swiftly  moving  tale 
based  on  the  life  of  the  Silesian  peasant. 
It  concerns  itself  more  with  a  portrayal 
of  regional  life  than  with  a  psychological 
analysis  of  its  charadters  or  with  a  pene¬ 
trating  *udy  of  the  fate  of  its  heroes.  The 
dramatic  accents  are  showy  but  superficial 
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and  do  not  arouse  deep  emotions.  The  novel 
interefts  us  chiefly  because  the  author, 
a  native  of  Silesia,  writes  about  people 
and  matters  which  are  very  familiar  to  him, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  he  writes 
in  the  idiom  of  that  region.  The  wealth, 
individuality  and  color  of  this  language 
are  truly  a^onishing,  Morcinek’s  collec' 
tion  of  Silesian  names,  phrases  and  epi' 
thets  comprising  a  mine  of  new  lingui^ic 
treasures. — Janina  Muszl^ws\a.  Warsza' 
wa. 

•  Herminja  Naglerowa.  Krauzowie  i 
inni  (The  Krauzes  and  Others).  3 

volumes.  Warszawa.  Tow.  Wydawnicze. 
1936.  20  Zl. — Again^  the  background  of 
life  in  a  small  Galician  town  in  the  years 
following  the  uprising  of  1863,  we  see  un' 
folded  the  ^tory  of  the  Krauze  family  and 
their  neighbors.  It  is  a  splendid  book. 
Wise,  true  and  unusually  intere^ing,  its 
people  are  alive  and  authentic  and  its 
events  are  real.  Private  affairs  and  personal 
ambitions  come  in  confliA  with  the  forces 
of  political  life  and  social  enlightenment, 
giving  rise  to  problems  which  are  truth' 
fully  and  accurately  treated  by  the  author, 
who,  thanks  to  her  rare  subtlety  of  feeling 
and  her  deep  intuition,  has  succeeded  in 
sensing  the  elusive  nuances  of  the  psyche 
and  in  creating  personalities  full  of  life  and 
individuality. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  composition, 
this  three'volume  novel  is  beyond  reproach. 
StyliAically,  it  is  clear,  simple,  calm,  dis' 
daining  efforts  at  originality  and  showman' 
ship. — Janina  Musz^ou^s^d.  Warszawa. 

•  Maria  Rodziewicz.  R6ze  Panny  R6iy 
(The  Roses  of  Miss  Rose).  Poznaii. 

Wydawnictwo  Polskie.  1938.  6  Zl. — 
Mannishly  dressed,  with  gray,  closely 
cropped  hair  and  magnificent  eyes,  this 
aged  author  has  brought  up  an  entire 
generation  on  her  patriotic  novels.  During 
the  period  of  enslavement,  her  unfaltering 
moral  integrity  and  her  hberal  attitude 
toward  social  and  national  problems 
inspired  her  compatriots,  sustaining  their 
courage  and  urging  them  to  lofty  deeds. 

And  now,  dwelling  in  seclusion  on  her 
country  e^te  in  Polesie,  where  she  ex' 
perienced  the  turmoils  of  war  and  sub' 
sequently  witnessed  the  resuscitation  of 
her  nation,  she  permits  no  break  in  her 


writing  career.  Her  late^  volume  of  short 
Tories  is,  as  ever,  fresh  and  pithy,  written 
in  the  same  forceful  and  simple  language. 
Stigmatizing  evil  and  rejoicing  in  the 
slightest  ge^ure  of  generosity. 

Today,  nearing  75,  she  is  Still  a  woman 
of  many  interests,  a  lover  of  truth  and  of 
her  native  land;  she  *ill  reaches  for  her  pen 
to  relate  that  which  distresses  and  that 
which  cheers  her  in  re'bom  Poland. — 
Janina  Musz}{Owsl{a.  Warszawa. 

•  Vianna  Moog.  Ega  de  ^ueiroz  e  0 
Seculo  XIX.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria 

do  Globo.  1938.  356  pages. — Four  pages  of 
fine  print  in  the  bibliography  testify  to  the 
extent  of  preliminary  research.  The 
thirty  chapters  are  written  with  the  pene' 
tration  and  satire  that  made  ?iovas  Cartas 
Persas  an  out^nding  book.  As  the  second 
half  of  the  title  shows,  not  only  the  Pot' 
tuguese  novelist,  but  his  circle  of  acquain' 
tances,  acquired  in  journeys  all  over  the 
world,  pass  in  review.  The  author  boa^ 
ju^ly  of  the  number  and  appropriateness 
of  his  illu^rations. 

Moog  has  made  further  Study  of  E^a  de 
Queiroz  unnecessary. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Lopes  de  Oliveira.  Memorias'Guerra 
Junqueiro.  Lisboa.  Editorial  Cosmos. 

1938.  XXV  +  275  pages. — Lopes  de  Oli' 
veira  is  professor  in  a  secondary  school  in 
Lisbon.  He  Studied  law  in  Coimbra  and 
won  his  professorship  in  a  competitive 
examination.  A  militant  democrat,  he  had 
a  part  in  various  political  intrigues,  even 
in  a  conspiracy  or  two,  and  became  a  close 
friend  of  Guerra  Junqueiro,  one  of  the 
sublimeSt  poets  who  have  written  in  Pot' 
tuguese.  His  admiration  for  the  poet  rises 
to  heights  of  enthusiasm.  Guerra  Junqueiro, 
besides  his  poems,  A  morte  de  D.  Joao,  A 
Velhice  do  Padre  Etemo,  Os  Simples  and 
Patria,  was  an  indefatigable  conversation' 
ali^.  He  spent  his  life  talking,  in  social 
gatherings  and  newspaper  offices,  and  on 
long  walks  in  the  country.  Lopes  de  Oli' 
veira’s  book  is  the  refledion  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  Guerra  Junqueiro  on  the  soul  of 
Lopes  de  Oliveira,  reproduced  with  affec' 
donate  fidehty.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the  book  about  the  poetic  work  of  Jun' 
queiro,  but  there  is  much  about  the  man, 
his  intimate  feelings  and  his  rdle  in  the 
political  affiliations  of  the  early  years  of 
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the  Portuguese  republic.  Lopes  de  Oliveira 
is  a  conscientious  critic  with  high  ideals, 
as  was  atte^ed  by  his  earlier  works  on 
Camillo  Ca^llo  Branco,  Fialho  de  Ah 
meida  and  Sousa  Co^. — Fidelino  de  Pi' 
gueiredo.  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo. 

•  Ruy  Bloem.  O  primeiro  romance  bra' 
sileiro  (Redtificagao  de  um  erro  de 
hi^ria  litteraria  do  Brasil).  Sao  Paulo. 
Privately  printed.  1938.  20  pages. — The 
hi^orico-literary  error  which  Ruy  Bloem 
sets  out  to  rectify  concerns  the  authorship 
of  the  eighteenth  century  novel  Ai>enturai 
de  Diophanes,  which  Portuguese  and  Bra' 
zilian  bibliographers  and  literary  hiAorians 
had  attributed  to  Alexandre  de  Gusmao, 
secretary  to  King  Joao  V  of  Portugal,  and 
brother  of  Padre  Bartholomeu  de  Gusmao, 
one  of  the  early  precursors  of  aviation. 
Bloem,  following  the  lead  of  the  PortU' 
guese  bibliographers  and  ^udying  the 
documents  in  the  Colonial  Hi^orical 
Archives  at  Lisbon  published  by  Eme^o 
Ennes,  succeeds  in  deciphering  the  ana' 
gram  on  the  title  page  of  the  book  and 
proves  that  “Dorothea  Engrassis  Tavareda 
Dalmira”  is  “Dona  Thereza  Margarida 
da  Silva  e  Orta,”  sifter  of  another  writer 
of  the  Brazil  colonial  period,  Mathias 
Ayres  Ramos  da  Silva  de  E^,  author  of 
the  ju^ly  famous  Reflexoes  sobre  a  vaidade 
dos  homens.  Bloem  thus  attributes  to  this 
noble  lady  the  di^tineftion  of  having  written 
the  fir^  novel  by  a  native  Brazilian  (she 
was  bom  in  1752).  But  there  is  nothing 
Brazilian  in  the  subjedt,  and  the  work  is 
a  valueless  imitation  of  the  noveli^ic  and 
moraliAic  procedure  of  F6nelon.  Bloem's 
ftudy,  given  honorable  mention  by  the  Sao 
Paulo  Departamento  Municipal  de  Cuh 
tura,  shows  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the 
inveAigation  of  problems  of  literary  his' 
tory. — Fidelino  de  Pigueiredo.  Universidade 
de  Sao  Paulo. 

•  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Alguns  ele' 
memos  portugueses  na  obra  de  Lope 
de  Vega.  Sao  Paulo.  Departamento  de  Cub 
tura.  1938.  40  pages. — Lope  de  Vega’s 
three  visits  to  Portugal,  and  his  great  aflfec' 
tion  for  the  country,  are  emphasized  here 
in  discussing  certain  Portuguese  influences 
in  his  work.  Not  only  in  the  plays,  but  in 
the  Laurel  de  Apolo,  the  Dorotea,  and  prac' 
tically  every  kind  of  composition  in  which 


Lope  indulged,  the  Lusitanian  note  is 
Aruck.  The  author  cites  thirteen  plays  by 
Lope,  and  several  others  sometimes  attrilv 
ut^  to  him,  which  deal  with  Portuguese 
themes.  Lope  expressed  great  admiration 
for  Camoens,  both  as  epic  poet  and  as 
lyriA;  and  his  praises  of  Uie  author  of  the 
Lusiads  did  much  to  enhance  his  preAige 
in  Spain.  Lope  even  wrote  verse  in  PortU' 
guese  himself,  and  said  of  that  language 
in  the  Dorotea:  Ella  es  dulcisima  y  para  los 
versos  la  mas  suave. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Virgih'o.  Georgicas.  Portuguese  trans' 
lation  by  A.  F.  de  CaAilho,  with 
Introdudtion  and  Notes  by  Othoniel 
Motta.  Sao  Paulo.  Privately  printed.  1938. 
285  pages. — Portuguese  Romanticism  had 
three  prominent  figures:  Garrett,  who  rep' 
resents  the  return  to  the  lutional  traditions 
and  the  English  influence;  Herculano,  who 
^ands  for  the  reform  of  the  novel  and  of 
hi^orical  writing  and  for  the  German  in' 
fluence;  and  CaAilho,  blind  from  the  age  of 
four,  symbol  of  the  survival  of  Classicism 
in  Romanticism.  Ca^ilho's  poems,  more' 
over,  have  a  ^rong  Ossianic  accent,  but 
the  mo^  ^riking  aspedt  of  his  work  was 
his  sovereign  ma^ery  of  the  vernacular 
speech.  A  great  writer,  with  no  creative 
imagination.  His  adaptations  of  certain 
plays  of  Moli^re,  of  Goethe’s  FauSt,  and  of 
poems  of  Anacreon  and  Virgil,  are  PortU' 
guese  ma^erpieces.  There  is  originality 
in  this  work  of  interpretation.  Various 
critics  of  his  time  realized  this,  Mendes 
Leal  among  them.  One  of  the  moA  fomous 
is  the  translation  of  Virgil’s  Georgies, 
published  in  1866,  and  which  Othoniel 
Motta  has  had  the  excellent  idea  of  re' 
printing.  Motta  is  an  authoritative  Brazil' 
ian  philologian.  Professor  in  the  Univet' 
sity  of  Sao  Paulo.  He  under^nds  how 
necessary  it  is  to  defend  the  national 
idiom  from  evil  influences  by  frequenting 
the  great  ma^rs  of  the  language.  As  intro' 
dudtion,  the  new  edition  prints  the  text 
of  a  ledture  on  Virgil  by  Motta,  who  has 
also  added  explanatory  notes.  He  is  a  man 
of  delicate  ae^hetic  sensibilities  and  solid 
Unguiftic  preparation.  He  is  also  a  devoted 
specially  in  the  lyric  and  epic  works  of 
Camoens.  His  Camoeanism  is  evident  on 
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Page  XIII  of  the  introdudion. — Fidelino  de  killer,  and  never  fails  to  make  a  conqued* 


Pigueiredo.  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo. 

•  Francisco  Gavao.  Tropico.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1938.  192  pages. — 

In  this  novel  is  portrayed  the  titanic 
druggie  that  goes  on  in  the  passionate 
souls  of  dwellers  in  the  tropics.  Fernando, 
a  gifted  sculptor,  in  his  qued  for  a  model 
to  embody  every  perfection  he  visualizes 
in  his  dreams,  finds  Mara,  whose  physical 
beauty  is  equaled  only  by  the  exceptional 
treasures  of  her  spirit.  Not  until  his  dream 
is  translated  into  pure  marble  does  he  feel 
for  her  anything  but  the  mod  sublimated 
aedhetic  passion.  But  no  sooner  is  his  work 
accomplished  than  his  more  elemental 
self  endeavors  to  assert  itself.  A  supreme 
druggie  ensues  between  the  two  phases 
of  his  great  passion,  but  rather  than  prodi' 
tute  his  immaculate  love  of  art  he  reduces 
to  dud  the  child  of  his  brain  and  with  it 
the  inspiration  that  gave  it  form. — Daniel 
da  Cruz.  Miami  University. 

•  Jose  Bezerra  Gomes.  Os  Brutos.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Irmaos  Pongetti.  1938. 

170  pages.  6$000. — The  dory  is  that  of 
a  Brazilian  country  boy,  who  relates  his 
experiences  while  visiting  his  aunt.  He 
complains  of  her  treatment  of  him  and 
goes  home  to  his  father’s  ranch,  where 
cotton  is  raised.  Ehy  weather  ruins  the 
crops  so  often  that  the  family  loses  the 
ranch  by  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage, 
and  the  dory  ends  as  they  move  by  sea 
toward  the  south,  where  presumably  better 
fortune  awaits  them.  There  are  digressions 
from  the  main  narrative,  which  dedroy  its 
unity.  The  title  mud  apply  to  the  itinerant 
laborers  in  the  cotton  fields,  who  are  usual' 
ly  Negroes.  They  play,  however,  only  a 
minor  role  in  the  dory.  Such  incidents  as 
the  amorous  adventures  of  the  sacridan 
add  nothing  to  the  plot,  but  throw  some 
light  upon  moral  conditions  in  Brazil. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Othelo  Rosa.  A  moga  loira.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1939.  173 

pages. — The  action  of  this  novel  passes 
among  the  social  elite  of  Porto  Alegre. 
The  main  plot,  if  plot  it  may  be  called, 
seemes  to  have  little  point.  A  beautiful 
blond  is  courted  by  a  gay  bachelor,  who 
boads  to  his  friends  that  he  is  a  lady 


In  this  case,  however,  he  does  fail,  much 
to  his  chagrin,  and  the  lady  marries  some' 
one  else.  We  are  told  in  a  narrative,  appar' 
ently  quite  apart  from  the  main  plot,  of  a 
sider  of  the  girl  jud  mentioned,  who  dies 
as  the  result  of  an  operation  to  avoid 
motherhood.  The  author  finds  opportunity 
to  condemn  this  social  evil  and  others  in 
modem  society.  Although  there  is  realism 
in  the  dory,  much  space  is  given  to  the 
psychology  of  the  characters.  The  book  is 
chiefly  valuable,  one  may  conclude,  as  a 
commentary  on  modem  life  among  the 
Brazilian  upper  classes. — Calvert  J.  Winter, 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  I.  P.  Vardin.  Zhizn  inzhenera  (An 
Engineer’s  Life).  Moskva.  Molodaya 

Gvardia.  1938.  206  pages.  4.60  rubles. — 
Facts  more  fascinating  tfran  fidion  abound 
in  Soviet  life,  and  no  profession  has  been 
closer  to  the  adventure  of  shaping  and  re' 
shaping  things  and  nature  than  that  of  the 
engineer.  Vardin  tells  simply  and  modedly 
of  his  tribulations  as  a  poor  druggling 
engineer  before  1917,  and  of  his  rapid 
growth  thereafter,  culminating  in  his  con' 
drudion  of  the  Kuznetsk  giant  and  his 
eledion  as  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  dory  is  packed  with  realities 
and  implications.  One  naturally  realizes  the 
enormous  sweep  and  endless  opportunities 
of  condrudive  plans  in  Russia  during  the 
lad  twenty  years.  The  author  does  not 
spare  the  old  order  and  its  dagnation,  nor 
does  he  slur  over  the  bureaucratic  handi' 
caps  a  builder  encounters  under  the  present 
sydem.  Vardin  had  a  variegated  training, 
his  mod  valuable  experience  being  his  work 
at  Gary,  Indiana.  He  pays  due  tribute  to 
American  methods  and  American  engi' 
neers,  though  the  latter  are  shown  to  be 
too  cautious  and  unappreciative  of  the 
national  enthusiasm,  when  placed  before 
a  Soviet  projed. — A.  K. 

•  A.  Gurvich.  V  poisl(al{h  geroya  (In 
Qued  of  a  Hero).  Moskva.  Iskusdvo. 

1938.  349  pages.  12.50  rubles. — Gurvich 
is  one  of  the  young  Soviet  critics  who  arc 
endeavoring  to  combine  dogma  with  aes' 
thetics.  This  book  presents  a  colledion  of 
six  essays  of  his  on  contemporary  fidion. 
His  approach  to  such  writers  as  Ehrenburg, 
Olesha,  Afinogenov,  Pogodin,  illudratcs 
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the  tenets  of  SocialiA  Realism.  Without 
discarding  the  universally  accepted  cri' 
teria  of  good  art,  Gurvich  applies  these 
to  present  day  reality  and  literature,  with 
emphasis  on  the  interdependence  of  the 
two.  Here  and  there  he  draws  pertinent 
comparisons  between  the  ordinary  Realism 
and  Sociali^  Realism,  with  the  implica' 
tion  that  the  adherents  of  the  latter  school 
mu^  get  rid  of  such  survivals  as  individ' 
ualism  and  pessimism.  The  hero  of  Soviet 
plays  and  novels  is  no  longer  in  conflid 
with  society  and  its  exiting  order:  his 
individuality,  with  all  its  aspirations  and 
dramatic  conflidts  and  contradidtions,  is 
the  expression  of  a  buoyant  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  the  Soviet  regime  and 
faith  in  its  future. — Alexander  Kaun.  Uni' 
versity  of  California. 

•  G.  Plekhanov.  Literatumoye  nasledSt' 
VO  (Literary  Heritage).  Volumes  I, 

II,  III.  Moskva.  Gosizdat.  1934'1936. 
431,  144  and  436  pages.  7,  3,  9.75  rubles. 
— The  Plekhanov  House  has  been  pub- 
lishing  carefully  edited  articles,  notes, 
speeches,  and  letters  of  the  founder  of 
Marxian  Socialism  in  Russia.  None  other 
than  Lenin,  Plekhanov’s  implacable  enemy, 
urged  his  adherents  and  pupils  to  go  back 
to  Plekhanov  for  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  Marxian  theory.  The  present  three 
volumes  show  the  man’s  extraordinary 
breadth  of  erudition  and  interests.  In  his' 
tory,  philosophy,  and  art  he  is  equally  at 
home,  and  is  consi^ently  Marxian  in  his 
interpretation  of  b’fe  and  its  manife^tions. 
His  essays  on  literature  and  the  graphic 
arts  betray  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
ae^hetic  values,  which  he  seldom  sub' 
ordinates  to  ideology. — A.  K. 

•  N.  Aseyev.  Izbrannyie  Mosk' 

va.  Gihl.  1938.  326  pages.  6  rubles. — 

These  “seledted  poems”  of  Aseyev  are 
quite  representative  of  his  evolution.  A 
disciple  of  the  late  Mayakovsky,  Aseyev 
resembles  him  in  the  architedtonics  of  his 
verse,  but  is  less  robu^,  amd  less  original. 
There  is  a  lyrical  softness  about  all  of  his 
poems,  regardless  of  their  subjeA.  Aseyev 
shows  a  decided  growth.  His  early  manner' 
ism  and  obscurity — the  Futuriftic  phase 
— have  gradually  been  discarded  in  fevor 
of  simplicity  and  clarity.  The  book  docs 
not  include  the  poem  on  which  he  is 


working  at  present,  the  published  frag' 
ments  of  which  show  him  at  his  be^, 
namely  The  Youth  of  Mayalfpvsl^y. — A.  K. 

•  Dr.  Volodymyr  Kubijovyez.  Atlias 
Ukrainy  (Atlas  of  Ukraine).  Lwiw. 

Ukrainskyj  Vydawnyczyj  In^ytut.  4  Lyc' 
zakowska  ul.  1937.  8  pages  of  Prefecc  and 
66  doublc'page  colored  maps.  $10.00. — 
A  beautifully  bound  volume  on  geography, 
with  colored  maps  and  graphs  which  go 
to  make  up  the  detailed  ^ry  of  Ukraine. 
It  took  three  years  of  hard  work  for  Dr. 
V.  Kubijovycz  and  sixteen  other  experts 
to  complete  this  book.  Its  usefulness  in  all 
American  libraries,  reference  rooms,  and 
universities  is  enhanced  by  the  English 
titles  throughout  the  whole  volume.  If  one, 
for  example,  wishes  to  know  something 
about  mining  produdts  of  the  Ukraine,  he 
needs  only  turn  to  Map  No.  42  and  Map 
No.  53.  If  you  seek  information  on  wheat 
produdion  you  turn  to  Map  No.  28,  and 
so  on. — Dr.  H.  G.  S\ehar.  New  York  City. 

•  Dimitro  Dontzow.  De  Szu\aty  T^as- 
zych  Tradycij?  (Where  Shall  We  Look 

for  our  Traditions?)  Lwiw.  Kwartalnyk 
Widnyka.  1938.  88  pages.  1.50  7A. — What 
is  a  fcadition  if  not  a  sort  of  unwritten 
law  more  or  less  fiiithfully  observed  by 
successive  gcnerations?Can  anyone  imagine 
a  country  without  traditions?  And  if  there 
is  such  a  country,  what  traditions  should 
it  seledt  from  its  hidory  as  indispensable 
for  its  future  welhbeing?  The  author  is  con' 
tent  that  the  traditions  of  Ukrainia  should 
be  built  about  such  love  of  country  as  is 
proclaimed  by  the  greated  Ukrainian  poet, 
Taras  Shevezenko,  and  such  determined 
druggie  to  hold  every  inch  of  our  country’s 
bnd  as  was  exemplified  by  Khmelnycky, 
Orlyk  and  Mazeppa.  The  booklet  is  well 
written  and  inspiring. — Dr.  H.  G.  Sl^ehar. 
New  York  City. 

•  Yurey  Horlis'Horsky.  Kholodnyj  Tar 
(Cool  Canyon).  Volume  I.  Lwiw. 

’’Rekord.”  1938.  256  pages.  3  ZI.— Voh 
ume  II.  Lwiw.  “Deszewa  Knyzka.”  1938. 
368  pages.  3  Zl. — A  wat'diary,  a  blood' 
curdling  narrative,  one  horror  following 
another,  cold'blooded  murders,  inhuman 
torturing  of  prisoners  by  the  Cheka.  Ah 
mod  unbelievable  scenes  from  the  druggie 
between  the  Bobhevik  forces  and  the 
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Ukrainians  who  fought  bravely  for  the  usually'dry  survey  alive  and  pulsating 


hberation  of  their  country  in  1920.  The 
book  seems  honeftly  written;  and  if  it 
expresses  the  real  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  the  Ukrainian  peasants,  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  the  Ukraine  will  gain  her 
freedom. — Dr.  H.  G.  Sl^har.  New  York 
City. 

•  Arkadi  Zyvotko.  Ya\  Sowitsi^a  }Aos\' 
wa  Zwoiuwala  Uk^ainu  (How  Soviet 

Moscow  CcMiquered  the  Ukraine.)  Lwiw. 
“Sojmowyj  Kliub  U.S.R.P.”  1937.  48 
pages.  50  Gr. — This  booklet  touches  the 
high  spots  in  the  relation  between  Russia 
and  Ukraine  during  and  after  the  World 
War.  It  claims  that  on  December  17, 1917, 
the  Central  Rada  of  Commissars  (Bolshe' 
vik  High  Command),  under  the  signatures 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  sent  the  Ukrainian 
Central  Committee  four  impossible  de' 
mands,  namely:  1.  Stop  disorganizing  the 
general  front;  2.  Forbid  passage  of  troops 
to  Don  and  Ural  di^ridts  without  permis- 
sion  of  Supreme  Military  Soviet  Command ; 
3.  Help  the  revolutioni^  (Bolsheviks);  4. 
Stop  disarming  Bolshevik  soldiers  on 
Uk^nian  soil  and  return  the  arms  taken 
from  them.  Since  this  ultimatum  was 
timed  to  48  hours  and  the  young  Ukrainian 
Republic  could  not  comply  with  it,  the 
Russian  onslaught  began  at  once.  This 
really  was  the  reason  why  Russia  con' 
quered  the  Ukraine  and  not,  as  later 
claimed  by  Bolshevik  leaders,  that  the 
Ukrainians  themselves  wished  to  remain 
with  the  Russian  Empire. — Dr.  H.  G. 
Sl{ehar.  New  York  City. 

•  J.  E.  Rontch,  editor.  Die  Tiddische 
Landsmanschaften  fun  ?{ew  TorJi^(The 

Jewish  Landsmanschaften  of  New  York). 
New  York.  Yiddish  Writers’  Group  of  the 
Federal  Writer’s  ProjeA,  W.P.A.  400 
pages. — One  of  the  numerous  surveys  con' 
du(fted  by  the  Federal  Writer’s  ProjeA  of 
the  W.P.A.  But  this  book  is  more  than  a 
mere  survey.  Fir*  of  all,  it  is  the  work,  for 
the  mo*  part,  of  the  mo*  talented  and 
promising  names  of  Yiddish  literature  in 
America;  this  employment,  by  assuring 
them  a  livelihood,  has  helped  them  to  sur' 
vive  as  writers.  The  30<xld  pages  of  their 
poetry  presented  in  this  book  te*ify  to  that. 
Secondly,  the  subject  is  very  near  to  them, 
and  for  this  reason  they  have  made  the 


with  the  experience  and  aspirations  of 
the  important  Jewish  minority  on  the 
American  scene.  In  this  book,  indeed,  we 
see  the  fir*  fraternal  organizations  created 
by  the  newly-arrived  immigrants  in  the 
Eighties,  both  for  the  purpose  of  conquer' 
ing  their  New  World  loneliness  and 
no*algia  for  the  old  country  and  for  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  new  social  life,  vividly 
presented.  In  essence,  and  this  is  the  be* 
answer  to  incipient  American  anti'Semi' 
tism,  the  Jews  in  America  are  no  different 
from  the  Italians,  the  Irish,  or  the  Norwe' 
gians.  They  had  come  here  to  build  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their  chil' 
dren,  and  thanks  is  due  to  this  writers’ 
group,  particularly  to  its  hard'working 
editor,  for  making  this  *ruggle  dramatic 
and  intcre*ing. — Alexander  Godin.  New 
York  City. 

•  J.  E.  Rontch.  Elje  un  Ell^e  (Elie  and 
Elke).  Wilno,  Poland.  “Grininke  Bei' 
melach.”  1938.  62  pages. — A  children’s 
*ory  of  an  unusual  sort,  both  as  regards 
subjedt'matter  and  treatment.  A  poet 
and  teacher  of  children  for  many  years, 
Rontch  appears  to  under*and  the  minds 
of  these  little  folk  as  few  others;  what  is 
more,  his  under*anding  is  shot  through 
with  a  sympathy  and  good'humor  which 
is  in  itself  diild'like.  He  knows  that  chil' 
dren,  with  a  true  and  sound  in*in*,  dis' 
like  being  talked  down  to;  that,  though 
living  on  a  different  plane  of  experience, 
but  not  of  consciousness,  they  are  people 
like  himself.  He  relates  this  *ory  of  an 
old  couple  and  their  two  pets,  as  old 
horse  and  an  intracitable  parrot,  to  whom 
they  have  become  deeply  attached  in  their 
old  age,  in  a  *yle  both  lucid  and  dire*.  It 
takes  no  little  skill  to  execute  such  a  task 
successfully,  and  the  be*  proof  of  its 
effediveness  is  the  feeling  that  you  would 
like  to  read  on  after  the  *ory  is  completed, 
and  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  this 
childhood  world,  so  full  of  magic  wonder 
and  fraught  with  endless  possibilities. — 
Alexander  Godin.  New  York  City. 

AAA 

The  Boletin  de  la  Academia  Colombiana 
recently  published  part  of  an  unfinished 
novel  by  Jorge  Isaacs,  a  manuscript  whose 
exi*ence  was  unknown  till  lately. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  FILMS 
AT  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 


BY  OTTO 


•  Edes  Moftoha  (Sweet  Stepmother). 

Danubia  Picitures,  1937.  In  Hunga' 
rian,  with  adequate  English  titles.  Di' 
reAed  by  B41a  Balogh.  Story  by  Arthur 
Lakner,  music  by  Sandor  Szlatinay.  A 
Laszl6  Sass  produAion,  caAing  Antal 
Pagger  as  the  Baron  Hargitay;  Gizi  Pecsi 
as  Ersike,  his  daughter;  Piri  Vaszary  as  the 
Housekeeper  Ibolya;  Maria  Tasnady  as 
the  Stepmother;  and  Mici  Erdelyi,  Gyula 
(jozon,  Ilona  Dajbukat.  8  reels. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is 
likely  that  we  shall  have  a  perennial  show' 
ing  of  child'films.  Witness,  among  such 
61ms  abroad,  Ld  Matemelle,  Foil  de  Cd' 
rotte,  Sdns  Pdmille,  The  Rodd  to  Life,  Emil 
und  die  Dete1{tive,  Merlusse  .  .  .  the  liA 
runs  on.  A  not  unworthy  addition  to  this 
enumeration  is  this  Aory  of  a  motherless 
child's  longing  for  mother  love  and  happi' 
ness,  of  the  barriers  of  fear,  diAruA,  ^te 
and  loneliness  raised  by  the  advent  of  a 
Aepmother,  and  of  the  Aepmother’s 
patient,  knowmg  and  successful  efforts  to 
win  the  child  to  her  affeAion. 

The  play  is  warmly  human,  universally 
touching  if  at  times  saccharine,  frankly 
sentimental  with  a  minimum  of  excess,  and 
always  good  entertainment.  It  is  not  the 
depressing  social  problem  of  La  Mdtemelle, 
although  Tasnady  is  another  Madeleine 
Renaud.  Its  child  aAors  are  convincing 
and  real;  Lakner  has  been  conduAing  a 
children’s  theater  company  for  years. 
One  muA,  of  course,  accept  Gizi  Pecsi  for 
what  she  is,  delicate,  sensitive,  appealing, 
lovely — the  Shirley  Temple  of  Hungary. 
There  is  an  entertaining  variety  of  roles, 
of  which  an  ex'acrobat  gardener  and  his 
trained  dog  are  not  the  leaA,  and  there  are 
some  beautifully  photographed  outdoor 
scenes  and  interiors.  BeA  of  the  scenes  are 
those  of  the  slackrope  walking  in  the 
laundry-yard,  the  gardener  and  Ersike 
at  the  fountain,  an  unusual  presentation 
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of  slander  through  close-ups  of  talking 
mouths,  and  the  amusing  commencement 
exercises  at  the  private  school.  Good  enter' 
tainment! 

•  The  Song  of  Chind.  United  PhotO' 
Service  produAion,  by  Douglas  Mc' 
Lean,  1936.  DireAcd  by  Lim  ChcxCho. 
Story  by  Chung  Shih'kan,  music  by  Wang 
Tze,  and  camera  work  by  Wang  Chaoden. 
CaA  includes  Lim  ChoGho  as  the  Mother, 
Shang  Kwah'Wu  as  the  ^ther,  Li  Sho'^o 
as  the  Daughter,  Chang  Yih  as  the  Son, 
with  Chen  Yen'Yen  (the  Daughter'in-law), 
Lo  Chao'fen  (the  Grandson),  Chen  Chunli 
(a  Grandson),  and  Mei  Ling  (Wife  of  the 
Grandson).  Produced  in  China,  by  Chinese. 
English  titles.  Time:  60  minutes. 

The  ancient  and  basic  principle  of 
Chinese  family  life  and  society,  as  Aated  in 
the  command  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,”  comes  into  collision  with  tl» 
ideologies  of  WeAem  civilization  that  have 
been  transplanted  into  China  in  the  three 
generations  since  1890.  Its  suAaining  flame 
dims,  flickers,  dies,  rekindles,  and  glows 
again  triumphantly  in  the  lives  of  three 
generations  of  one  family,  seen  in  their 
beginning,  flower  and  passing,  the  family 
of  Shang  Kwah'Wu.  It  is  the  Aruggle  of 
Youth  with  Age,  of  Man  with  Time. 

Originally  a  talking  61m,  its  dialogue  has 
been  replaced  on  the  sound  track  by 
English  and  Chinese  titles,  with  an  inter' 
pretative  musical  score  of  Chinese  penta' 
tonic  melodies,  played  on  Chinese  inAru' 
ments.  Throughout,  the  play  is  beautifully 
and  curiously  un'dramatic  in  its  reAraint 
and  quiet  poise,  its  reticence  in  both 
geAure  and  incident,  and  its  homely  sim' 
plicity  and  direAness.  Seemingly  without 
effort,  it  attains  that  uncommon  diAinc' 
tion  in  cinematic  art  of  transferring  the 
reality  of  life  to  the  screen.  China  h'ves 
here — the  old  generation  in  its  auAere 
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worship  of  the  paft;  the  new  generation 
with  its  Airrings,  uncertainties  and  long' 
ings  for  change;  and  the  land  itself  in  city, 
village,  country  and  home.  And  the  song 
of  China  somehow  seems  like  the  song  of 
all  the  earth. 

One  cannot  fail  to  sense  how  seriously 
these  adors  take  their  art;  their  self' 
detachment,  their  extreme  sensitiveness 
to  nuances  of  geAure,  look,  and  move' 
ment,  their  dignity  and  seriousness  are 
moA  impressive  for  the  Occidental  au' 
dience.  Nor  can  one  be  Ainted  in  praise 
of  the  direction,  and  especially  of  the 
photographic  artiAry  that  illumiiutes  the 
whole  film  with  irresiAible  charm,  piquan' 
cy,  meaning  and  continuous  beauty. 

After  the  Aory  has  been  forgotten,  sane 
of  this  firail  beauty  will  remain  in  the 
memory,  together  with  fi^t  otherworld 
melodies  and  a  feeling  of  kinship  through 
the  common  problems  of  humanity. 

•  Deuxiime  Bureau.  Compagnie  Fran' 
9aise  Cin^matographe,  1935.  E>i' 
reeled  by  Pierre  Billon.  Novel  by  Charles 
Robert'Dumas.  Stars  Jean  Murat  (Captain 
Benoit),  Vera  Korene  (the  German  spy, 
Ema  Flieder),  Jeanine  Crispin  (Doro' 
thea),  Jean'Max  (Count  Brosilow),  Pierre 
Alcover  (Weygelmann),  Pierre  Magnier 
(Colonel  Gu^ud),  Pierre  Larquey  (Cob 
leret),  and  Jean  Galland  (Lieutenant  voi 
Strammer).  English  titles.  Time:  105 
minutes. 

Film  plays  of  international  espionage 
run  a  double  risk,  either  of  becoming  melo' 
dramatic  and  absurd,  or  of  idealizing  one 
national  spy  syAem  by  making  ridiculous 
another  national  spy  syAem.  There  is  even 
a  third  risk,  namely,  that  of  over  simpli' 
fiying  or  even  eliminating  psychology  in 
favor  of  intrigue.  Deuxihne  Bureau  seems 
to  have  avoided  all  three  pitftlls.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  it  was  voted  one  of  the  ten  beA 
French  photoplays  for  the  year,  and  was 
made  over  by  the  British,  with  improve' 
ment  in  compression,  the  following  year. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  thrilling  tale  of  the 
‘goings'on  of  the  Aaffs  and  agents  of  the 
Oen^  and  French  Military  Intelligence 
Bureaus,  over  the  possession  of  a  new 
poison  gas  formula  and  certain  valuable 
aircraft  secrets.  Enmeshed  with  the 
military  spy  aAivities  are  the  equally 


complicated  love  intrigues  of  major  and 
minor  participants  of  the  international 
duel,  gearing  the  play  into  high  speed, 
violent  aAion,  and  intense  intereA. 

The  direAor  has  succeeded  in  creating  a 
Arong  impression  of  reality  and  inevitabih 
ity.  The  humorous  diAortion  of  certain 
minor  rdles  is  intentional,  satirizing  na' 
donal  foibles  of  both  sides,  and  relieving 
the  tension  while  heightening  the  force  of 
the  tragic  denouement. 

Jean  Murat  does  an  excellent  bit  of 
adting  in  the  role  of  the  French  agent. 
Captain  Benoit,  avoiding  excess  in  empha' 
sis  in  a  different  part  of  lover  and  military 
agent.  Vera  Korene  of  the  Com^dic'Fran' 
9aise  is  perhaps  equally  good  as  the  ace  spy 
for  the  German  office  and  siren'at'largc. 
The  sympathy  of  the  audience,  however, 
will  probably  go  to  the  charming  Jeanine 
Crispin,  for  her  portrayal  of  the  ^rman 
girl  whose  heart  and  life  become  im' 
perilled  in  the  merciless  gears  of  the  mili' 
tary  machine.  All  m  all,  the  play  is  good 
entertainment — ^and  excellent  French. 

AAA 

The  Harvard  University  Press  announc' 
es  plans  for  a  series  of  biographies  of 
“Makers  of  Modem  Europe.”  There  is 
food  for  thought  in  the  h(St  that  the  two 
firA  subjeds  are  to  be  Nietzsche  and  CIc' 
menceau. 

“.  .  .  an  old  Chinese  cemetery  ...  A 
water  buffalo  munches  the  grass  between 
the  graves  and  snuffs  the  warm  pleasant 
air.  Down  the  hill  an  old  woman  in  a  blue 
gown  is  spreading  parsnips  to  dry  on  top 
of  the  grave  Aones.  The  h'ving  and  the  dead 
are  very  close  in  China.” — A.  L.  Bader,  in 
The  American  Scholar. 

“The  Public  Library  of  Warsaw  will 
shortly  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  its  official  existence.  As  a  private  inAitU' 
tion,  it  goes  back  to  1858.  .  .  .The  Russian 
imperial  police,  which  censored  every  sort 
of  reading,  deAroyed  many  valuable  voh 
umes.  In  the  Chronicles  of  Warsaw  is  cited 
the  case  of  a  censor  who  ordered  the 
deAruAion  of  half  the  volumes,  but 
relented  when  he  was  offered  25  rubles 
to  change  his  mind.  After  that,  every  time 
he  visited  the  library  a  gift  of  5  mbles  was 
made  him,  and  he  never  again  found  any' 
thing  censurable.” — From  Cervantes,  Ha' 
bana. 


THE  EDITOR  PARENTHESIZES 


ONE  of  the  mo^  tantalizingly  dif- 
ficult  of  all  human  enterprises  is 
the  transferring  of  the  fine  shades  of 
meaning  from  one  language  to  another. 
(We  are  not  thinking  at  the  moment  of  the 
translation  of  poetry  or  other  belletriAic 
matter,  which  is  difficult  enough  but  not 
usually  serious.  The  poet  who  translates 
Baudelaire  badly  is  not  likely  to  *ir  up 
as  much  cosmic  grief  as  the  official  who 
manhandles  a  delicate  public  pronounce' 
ment  of  Roosevelt  or  Mussolini).  When 
the  written  word  concerns  itself  with 
thoughts,  emotions  or  inftitutions  in  which 
the  uniqueness  of  the  group  from  which  the 
writing  emanates  is  in  any  way  enshrined, 
its  perfect  transplantation  becomes  nearly 
or  quite  impossible.  This,  and  not  entirely 
the  general  unpopularity  of  the  present 
government  of  Germany  in  the  English' 
speaking  countries,  is  an  important  reason 
why  there  is  at  present  so  little  translation 
of  Reichs'CjJerman  writing  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Even  with  the  beA  will 
in  the  world,  English  individualiAs  and 
American  racial  mongrels  find  it  hard  even 
to  comprehend,  much  harder  to  enjoy  or 
appreciate,  discussions  of  such  subjects  as 
“Volksdeutsche  Gemeinschaft,”  “Blut  und 
Boden,”  “Ariemachweis.”  The  phrase 
“They  don’t  speak  our  language”  has  bc' 
come  a  powerful  device  of  under^tement. 
It  connotes  an  impassable  chasm.  Some  of 
us  who  are  not  ^ubbomly  determined  to 
damn  every  thought  and  adtion  of  contem' 
porary  Germany  are  nevertheless  sadly 
conscious  that  millions  of  Germans  don’t 
speak  our  language.  We  can’t  underhand 
them. 

A  pain^king  German  scholar  named 
Joseph  Gottlob,  who  evidently  knows  the 
English  language  well,  contributes  to  GeiSt 
der  Zeit  for  March  a  profitable  if  petulant 
examination  of  some  of  the  problems  in 
connexion  with  the  translation  of  Hitler' 
deutsch  into  Chamberlain  English  and 
Roosevelt  American.  Anglo'Saxon  trans' 
lators,  Herr  Gottlob  suspedts,  are  often 


something  worse  than  incompetent  or 
careless.  He  thinks  they  are  malicious. 
Besides  offenses  of  mi^ranslation,  they  are 
guilty  of  a  sin  of  omission,  namely  the  sin 
of  not  translating  at  all,  of  carrying  a 
German  word  over  intadt  into  the  English 
sentence,  with  intent  to  make  German 
ideology  ridiculous,  since  a  German  word 
in  an  English  sentence  is  grotesque  and 
farcical.  They  call  Hitler  the  “Fuehrer” 
or  “Herr  Hitler,”  whereas  he  is  really 
“Chancellor  Hitler.”  Gottlob  realizes  the 
difficulty  of  phrasing  the  ideas  of  German 
totalitarianism  in  the  vocabulary  of  Anglo' 
Saxon  democracy,  but  he  believes  that 
English'language  joumali^  and  writers 
are  not  giving  their  be^  and  kinder  efforts 
to  the  task.  He  declares  that  the  Italians, 
who  do  not  call  Chancellor  Hitler  “11 
Fuehrer”  but  “II  Condottiere,”  are  in' 
clined  to  translate  German  matter  more 
adequately,  largely  because  they  have 
comparable  in^itutions  and  ideals,  and  are 
therefore  both  better  informed  and  more 
sympathetic. 

He  may  have  something  of  a  case.  “Tra' 
duttore,  traditore” — even  the  kinder  of 
translators  have  often  unwittingly  or 
unwillingly  mangled  difficult  originals.  A 
translation  is  an  edge'tool  and  may  become 
a  vicious  weapon.  The  majority  of  Ameri' 
cans  disapprove  of  the  ideals  and  prac' 
tices  of  National  Socialism,  and  believe 
that  the  be^  intere^s  of  (jermany  as  well 
as  of  the  world  demand  a  change  in  Ger' 
many’s  government  and  her  political 
philosophy.  But  intelligent  and  fair'minded 
Americans  realize  that  no  good  end  would 
be  served  by  wilfully  misrepresenting  any 
item  in  Germany’s  ^tement  of  her  case. 
An  unsympathetic  translator  might  be 
subjeefted  to  a  ^rong  temptation  to  make 
the  thing  look  a  little  worse  than  it  really 
is.  A  check  on  English  translations  of 
recent  German  public  pronouncements, 
carried  out  by  a  less  sensitive  and  more 
objeeflive  ^udent  than  Herr  Gottlob,  might 
be  intere^ing.  .  .  . 


CORRESPONDENCE 


UNAMUNO  WAS  NO  FASCIST 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  read  an 
article  entitled  The  Literary  Front  in  Rebel 
Spain  by  Mr.  E.  Grimwade,  published  in 
the  Winter  number,  1939,  of  Abroad 
(pages  6'10).  Especially,  by  what  it  says 
about  Unamuno.  Mr.  Grimwade  writes: 
“Unamuno  alone  of  the  erAwhile  great 
raised  his  voice  for  the  Rebel  cause.”  This 
Aatement  is  an  old  one.  It  was  circulated 
more  than  two  years  ago  through  the 
influence  of  the  partial  factious  propa' 
ganda.  But  it  was  amended  later  by  a 
Dutch  hispani^,  Dr.  J.  Brouwer,  a  totally 
disintere^d  onlooker  of  the  political 
situation,  an  impartial  authority  on  Spain, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Unamuno.  Mr. 
Grimwade  is,  therefore,  very  backward  in 
his  information.  To  come  forward  now,  in 
1939,  with  so  ^le  a  report  as  that  alluded 
to,  after  the  declarations  of  the  eminent 
Dutch  hispaniA  had  passed  through  all  of 
the  intellectual  mediums  of  the  world  in 
1937,  contradic^g  him  completely,  shows 
how  poorly  informed  is  Mr.  Grimwade; 
and,  accordingly,  the  lack  of  documental 
foundation  there  is  in  his  article. 

Dr.  Brouwer  spoke  with  Don  Miguel  in 
Salamanca  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
1936.  Unamuno  died  cm  December  31  of 
the  same  year.  The  reader  should  keep  in 
mind  the  significant  fadt  that  Dr.  Brouwer 
is  a  Catholic. 

“I  decided  to  interview  him,”  says  Dr. 
Brouwer,”  in  order  to  find  out  juA  what 
was  his  attitude  toward  the  civil  war 
provoked  by  the  army.  .  .  .  Unamuno 
was  crushed,  digressed  by  the  events  in 
Spain.  He  felt  that  civil  h'berty  and  spiri' 
tual  freedom  were  completely  loA,  and  that 
this  was  as  fatal  to  Spain  as  a  natiem  as  it 
was  to  her  culture.  He  compared  the  im' 
pending  fmlure  of  all  cultural  eflbrts  in 
Spain  with  the  deAru(±ion  of  the  fountains 
of  spiritual  and  human  creative  impulses  in 
Italy  and  Germany  after  the  implantaticm 
of  Fascism.  ‘There  is  no  culture’ — ^he 


assured  me,  tom  by  anguish — ‘that  can  be 
bom,  grow  or  prosper  under  an  abso* 
lutely  military  regime.  It  is  impossible;  it  is 
impossible.  There  can  be  no  prosperity 
with  army  men  in  power.  They  are 
wa^rels.’ 

“He  mocked,  although  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes,  the  insolent  o^entation  of 
deep  religiousness  which  was  made  in 
Salamanca  and  in  all  zones  controlled  by 
Fascia.  Men,  women,  and  children 
loaded  with  medallions  and  external  reli' 
gious  symbols  paraded  down  the  Greets  of 
cities  dominated  by  Fascism.  ‘Tme  reli' 
gious  feeling'  said  Unamuno  ‘was  abso' 
lutely  lackmg  in  these  people  who  daily 
participated  in  the  masquerades  which 
took  place  every  day.’  He  condemned  the 
Church,  or  rather,  the  clergy,  for  its  lack 
of  mental  receptiveness,  of  culture,  and  of 
social  responsibility.  He  accused  those 
who  should  have  behaved  as  minivers  of 
Religion  as  more  responsible  than  anyone 
else  for  all  that  was  happening.  He  was 
tormented  by  the  fear  of  a  possible  Fascia 
vidory,  because  he  considered  it  ^tal  for 
religion  as  well  as  for  other  things.  To  this 
purpose  he  reminded  me  of  the  words  of 
Ganivet  regarding  the  lack  of  the  dramatic 
in  Spanish  Catholicism.  He  spoke  of  the 
very  sad  penury  with  which  those  who 
call  themselves  Catholics  have  for  centuries 
been  afflicted  in  the  realm  of  intellectual 
elevation  and  truly  religious  preoccupa' 
tions.  .  .  . 

“At  that  time  he  thought  that  a  Fascift 
victory  was  possible,  and  that  with  it 
might  come  the  collapse  of  the  nation  and 
of  liberty  which,  based  on  the  dialectic 
of  life  and  on  the  eternal  values  of  human' 
ity,  had  recently  begun  to  flourish  in 
Spanish  life  like  the  beginning  of  a  youth' 
fill  culture.  .  .  .  Given  his  mental  ^te 
about  the  things  that  happened  where  he 
was,  nothing  that  may  be  said  about  the 
motives  which  led  the  Fascia  leaders  to 
throw  him  exit  of  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Salamanca  seems  unlikely. 
It  was  obvious  that  Unamuno  proteAed 
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the  turn  of  events  in  the  Rebel  camp  and 
the  immense  tragedy  which  has  been 
visited  upon  Spain  by  the  irresponsibility 
and  treason  of  its  generals,  its  clergy  and 
its  feudal  landholders.  *Tou  may  he  able  to 
win,  but  not  to  convince.  I  can  hear  no 
more!'.  .  . 

“These  ^tements  shocked  and  angered 
the  Fascia,  the  clergy,  and  the  bishops. 
Until  that  moment  Unamuno's  name  had 
been  used  for  poh’tical  purposes  by  news' 
papers.  From  that  day  on,  either  he  was 
not  mentioned  or  he  was  spoken  of  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  He  was  discharged 
as  President  of  the  University. 

“Now  he  is  dead  after  long  days  of 
mental  torture,  because  to  his  own  and 
his  country’s  sorrows  was  added  the 
knowledge  that  his  fiunily  was  in  danger. . . 
The  Army?  Fascism?  Unamuno  opposed 
ftandards  of  humanity  and  liberty  againA 
these  elements  which  bring  deAruAion, 
terrorism,  and  death.  I  am  certain  he  died 
in  this  belief.” 

How  diAant  is  this  from  Mr.  Grim' 
wade’s  declarations!  The  other  name  that 
Mr.  Grimwade  mentions  in  his  article,  of 
the  “literary  front”  of  Rebel  Spain,  is  that 
of  a  mediocre,  fourth'rank  writer,  who 
cannot  deserve  serious  consideration. — 
Homero  Sens.  New  York  City. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  AND 
WARNING 

Dear  Sir: 

As  one  continually  and  habitually  reads 
each  issue  of  Bool(s  Abroad  one  is  impressed 
by  the  excellence  of  each  number  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  showing  a  sense  of 
balance,  and  real,  true,  genuine  scholar' 
ship.  As  a  young  man,  but  with  many  years 
spent  in  the  company  of  books,  and  with 
those  journals  allied  with  books,  I  have  felt 
the  void,  the  lack  in  so  many  other  publica' 
tions  of  your  range  and  inclusiveness.  It  is 
with  the  hope  that  the  present  policies 
may  be  maintained  even  againA  the  idio' 
syncrasies  of  a  contributing  editor,  that 
I  am  writing  this  letter.  The  letter  in  the 
Spring  number  of  Boo\s  Abroad  to  which 
I  refer  has  been  an  influence  that  has 
diAorted  so  many  formerly  reliable  journals 
that  one  does  not  know  where  to  turn  or 
what  to  read  to  escape  a  passionate  emo' 


tional  frenzy,  or  a  deceptive  Red  Riding 
Hood  complex  on  the  part  of  the  author  or 
editor. 

So  far  Boo\s  Abroad  has  not  ftiled  me. 
It  has  kept  the  American  tradition  of  fidcl' 
ity  to  scholarship  and  to  ftAs.  I  hope  that 
your  magazine  will  never  endorse  pscudo' 
American  procedures,  even  though  sO' 
called  influential  people  attempt  to  sugar' 
ize  a  very  old  evil  into  the  frenzy  of  a 
modem  crusade.  May  Boo\s  Abroad  puli' 
lish  for  many  years  to  come  the  same  excel' 
lent  numbers,  loyal  to  the  Aandards  and 
policies  that  make  this  publication  so 
reliable  and  inclusive. — Wilfred  Laurier 
Morin.  New  York  City. 

AAA 

The  ReviSla  Hispdnica  Modema  of 
Columbia  University  reports  that  the 
Argentine  scholar  F.  Miri  is  compiling  a 
Pequena  enciclopedia  poetica  intemacional, 
a  20  volume  anthology  of  world  poetry, 
ancient  and  modem. 

“To  Professor  Watson  (Professor  Good' 
win  Watson  of  Teachers  College,  Colum' 
bia  University)  Paris  is  the  moA  significant 
city  in  Europe  today  because  of  its  effe Aivc 
labor  organization,  left'wing  political  ac' 
tion,  collective  security,  and  socialiA  city 
planning.” — The  French  Review. 

“Every  language  contains  peculiarly 
expressive  terms  but  there  is  a  simplicity 
and  directness  to  the  Chinese  whici  is  a 
conAant  source  of  aAonishment  to  me.  The 
word  for  “head”  is  nao'tze,  literally  “brain 
sack.”  The  beggar  is  a  yao'fan'ti'jen,  a 
“want'fcxxl  man.”  Milk  is  niu'lai,  “cow' 
come.”  BcA  of  all  are  the  phrases  coined  to 
take  care  of  WeAem  innovatkMis.  The 
telephone  is  ta'tien'hua,  “big  electric  talk.” 
Running  water  is  “self'comc'water.” 
— A.  L.  Bader,  in  The  American  Scholar. 

“My  friend  Mr.  Wei  has  been  trans' 
lating  a  book  written  by  a  professor  of 
international  law  at  a  large  American  uni' 
versity  and  is  having,  as  he  expressed  it, 
“much  difBculties.”  The  sentence  that  is 
giving  him  mcjA  trouble  is  this  one: 
“Individuals  are  grouped  whose  attitudes 
predispose  them  to  collision  and  who  have 
a  capacity  to  readjuA  their  attitudes  in  the 
light  of  impending  collision  with  preven' 
tive  effeA.”  Mr.  Wei  asked  me:  “Is  that 
gcx)d  English  writing?” — A.  L.  Bader,  in 
The  American  Scholar. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS 
IN  AMERICAN  CLASSROOMS 


FRENCH 

★George  H.  Ball,  Edward  F.  Meylan, 
Clarice  M.  Ball,  Introduction  to  French 
Grammar.  Bo^on.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1938. 
429  pp. — Designed  especially  for  college 
preparatory  and  6r^  year  college  classes. 
★Arthur  H.  Beattie.  French  Reader  for 
Beginners.  New  York.  Cordon.  1937.  144 
pp. — A  cultural  reader. 

★Newton  S.  Bement.  Basic  College  French. 
New  York.  Harper.  1938.  575  pp. — Aims 
at  leaving  the  teacher  as  free  as  possible 
from  performing  the  functions  of  a  text' 
book. 

★Otto  F,  Bond.  L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beau' 
fort.  BoAon.  Heath.  1938.  60  pp. — Retold 
and  edited. 

★Pierre  Brodin,  Louis  Chapard,  Jean 
Boorsch.  Madame  de  Shngne.  68  pp. — La 
Rjholution  Frangaise.  63  pp.  New  York. 
Cordon,  1938. — Elementary  readers. 
★Marc  Ceppi.  Les  Emplois  de  Pierre  ^ui' 
roule.  New  York.  Heath.  86  pp. — Inex' 
pensive  fir*  reader. 

★Alphonse  Daudet.  La  Belle  ?{ivemaise. 
Bo*on.  Heath.  1938, 73  4-  70  pp. — Edited 
by  George  Ellas  Wise  well.  One  of  the 
Heath  Visible  Vocabulary  series. 
★Fran9ois  Denoeu.  Petit  Miroir  de  la  Civi' 
lisation  Franfaise.  Bo*on.  Heath.  1939. 
364  pp. — A  cultural  reader. 

★Antoine  de  Saint  Exup^ry.  Vol  de  ?{uit. 
New  York.  Harper.  1939.  137  pp.  $1.00 
— Edited  by  E.  M.  Bowman. 

★Chri*ian  Gauss  and  Henry  A.  Grubbs. 
Firft  Readings  in  French  Masterpieces. 
New  York.  Crofts.  1939,  243  pp. — An 
elementary  reader  for  college  *udents, 
★Joseph  C.  Palamountain  and  Betty  S. 
I^lamountain.  Learning  Contemporary 
French.  New  York.  Cordon.  1938.  308  pp. 
— ^Beginning  reader,  the  seledtions  from 
living  writers. 

★Claude' Andr^  Puget.  Les  Jours  Heureux. 
New  York.  Cordon.  1939.  154  pp. — A 
three  a<ft  play,  edited  by  Frederic  Em*. 


★Jules  Renard.  Foil  de  Carotte.  NewYork. 
Crofts.  1939.  169  pp. — Growing  pains  of 
youth.  Edited  by  S.  A.  Rhodes  and  A, 
Taffel. 

★Laurence  H.  Skinner  and  Leslie  S.  S. 
Brady.  Vingt  contes  diuers.  New  York. 
Cordon.  1938.  226  pp. — Simplified,  and 
intended  for  the  end  of  the  fir*  year  in 
college. 

★Frederick  King  Turgeon.  French  One' Act 
Plays  of  Today.  New  York.  Holt.  1939.  239 
pp. — Four  of  them,  from  S6e,  Romains, 
D’Hervilliez,  and  Vildrac. 

★6mile  Zola.  UAttaque  du  Moulin.  Bos' 
ton.  Heath.  1937.  60  pp. — Retold  and 
edited  by  Otto  F.  Bond, 

GERMAN 

★Ruth  Buka.  Learning  German  from 
Modem  Authors.  New  York.  Macmillan. 
1939.  262  pp.  $1.60. — Thirty'five  selec- 
tions  from  twelve  authors.  For  second  year 
or  even  more  advanced  *udents. 

★The  Cordon  German  Wordhoo^.  New 
York.  Cordon.  1938.  80  pp.  55  cents. — 
Containing  over  5,500  words. 

★Paul  Holroyd  Curts.  Basic  German. 
New  York.  Prentice'Hall.  1938,  128  pp. — 
Pared  to  the  bone. 

★Paul  Em*.  Der  Schatz  im  MorgenbrotS' 
tal.  Bo*on.  Heath.  1938.  181  pp. — Edited 
by  Harry  Eisenbrown. 

★M.  Blakemore  Evans  and  Robert  O. 
Roseler.  College  German.  New  York. 
Crofts.  1939.  333  pp. — Fourth  edition  of  a 
successful  book. 

★Georg  Froschel.  Himmel,  meine  Schuhe! 
Bo*on.  Heath.  1939. 46  +  40  pp. — One  of 
the  Heath  Visible  Vocabulary  series. 
★Erich  Funke.  LuStiges  Deutsch.  New 
York.  Crofts.  1939.  100  pp. — Reader  and 
conversation  book. 

★Friedrich  Ger*acker.  Germelshausen. 
Bo*on.  Heath.  1937.  46  +  46  pp. — One 
of  the  Heath  Visible  Vocabulary  series. 
★Curt  Gotz  und  Erich  Funke.  Zwei  nuy 
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deme  Einat(Ur,  BoAon.  Heath.  1938.  60 
+60  pp. — One  of  the  Heath  Visible  Vo' 
cabulary  series. 

-^Edward  F.  Hauch.  German  Grammar 
Review.  New  York.  Harper.  1939.  196  pp. 
$1.20. — With  exercises. 
irC.  Hohrath.  Funf  in  einem  Ring.  New 
York.  Holt.  1938.  291  pp. — Story  about 
college  people  for  college  ^udents. 

'A'Erich  Ka^er.  Die  verschwundene  Minia' 
tur.  New  York.  Heath.  1938.  249  pp. — 
Humorous  tale  edited  by  Otto  P.  Schiri' 
nerer. 

★Otto  Koischwitz.  Paul  und  Purifax. 
F^iladelphia.  Lippincott.  1938.  132  pp. — 
An  adventure  ^ry,  told  with  a  1,000 
word  vocabulary. 

★Dr.  Hugo  Zipfel.  Ba\terien  und  an' 
ftecl{endeKranf{heiten.  Bo^on. Heath.  1939. 
88  pp. — Elementary  science  reader. 
★Arnold  Zweig.  Der  Streit  um  den  Ser' 
geanten  Grischa.  New  York.  Harper.  1939. 
217  pp.  $1.20. — Abridged  and  edited  by 
Waldo  C.  Peebles. 

SPANISH 

★Joseph  W.  Barlow.  Basic  Spanish.  New 
York.  Crofts.  1939.  209  pp. — Intended  to 
teach  the  fundamental  con^trudtions,  vO' 
cabulary,  and  idioms. 

★Carlos  Ca^illo  and  Colley  F.  Sparkman. 
Un  vuelo  a  Mexico. — De  Mexico  a  Guate' 
mala.  BoAon.  Heath.  1938,  1939.  58  and 
60  pp. — Fir^  of  6ve  carefully  graded 
readers. 

★Guillen  de  Ca^ro.  Las  mocedades  del 
Cid.  New  York.  Holt.  1939.  254  pp. — 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Umphrey. 

★Cervantes.  La  gitanilla.  Bo^on.  Heath. 
1937.  60  pp. — Abridged  and  edited  by 
Carlos  Ca^illo  and  Colley  F.  Sparkman. 
★Stuart  Cuthbertson.  HiStoria  cdmica  de 
Espana.  Bo^on.  Heath.  1939.  210  pp. — 
The  brighter  side.  An  elementary  reader. 
★C.  E.  Kany.  Elementary  Spanish  Conver' 
sation. — Intermediate  Spanish  Conversa' 
tion. — Advanced  Spanish  Conversation. 
Bo^on.  Heath.  1938,  1939.  45,  59  and  82 
pp. — Intended  to  begin  after  the  fir* 
week  or  two  and  continue  to  parallel  the 
basic  texts. 

★Martinez  Sierra.  Rositmes/ragil.  Bo*on. 
Heath.  1938.  106  pp. — Edited  by  C.  E. 
Kany. 


★Los  puritanos  y  otros  cuentos.  Bo*on. 
Heath.  1937.  90  pp. — Stories  by  Valdw, 
Pardo  Bazw,  B^quer,  etc. 

A 

Otto  Koischwitz  wrote  his  Paul  und 
Purifax  for  American  *udent8  of  German. 
We  believe  that  his  young  readers  in  second 
scme*er  classes  will  enjoy  it  because  it  is 
easy  and  because  it  is  full  of  intere*ing, 
mildly  adventurous  experiences.  About  90 
percent  of  its  thousand  basic  words  appear 
in  the  Minimum  Standard  German  Vocaly 
ulary  by  Wadepuhl  and  Morgan.  Difr 
culties  of  grammar  and  syntax  are  barred 
but  this  does  not  keep  the  *ory  from  being 
told  in  a  natural,  smooth,  idiomatic  *yle. 
Because  of  its  extreme  ea«e  the  book  should 
not  be  used  beyond  the  second  8eme*er. 
It  serves  a  sound  pedagogical  purpose  but 
it  will  hardly  appeal  to  *udent8  who  read 
German  well  enough  to  *ruggle  with  un' 
dodtored  prose  and  who  demand  something 
more  of  their  fidtion  than  *raight  *ory' 
telling.  During  his  brief  sojourn  in  Amer' 
ica  Paul  becomes  the  successful  salesman 
of  a  vacuum  cleaner  bearing  the  label 
“Purifex.”  He  falls  in  love  with  an  Ameri' 
can  girl  but  circum*ances  over  which  he 
has  no  control  force  him  to  return  to  his 
German  sweetheart.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  6^ 
Co.) 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
teachers  will  have  to  *udy  the  intere*s  of 
their  pupils  rather  carefully  if  they  are 
considering  C.  Hohrath’s  Funf  in  einem 
Ring  as  reading  material  say  for  the  second 
or  third  seme*er.  It  is  a  *ory  in  letters 
written  by  several  young  people  who 
differ  greatly  in  attitudes,  charadter, 
temperament  and  background.  It  deals 
thoroughly  with  subjedts  and  problems 
which  arc  close  to  the  hearts  of  young  and 
old  alike.  One  of  the  five  members  of  a 
circle  is  a  problem  child  who  might  have 
been  dropped  like  a  hot  coal  by  impatient, 
sclf'centcred  bourgeois  comrades.  Some 
foibles  of  the  idle  rich  are  exposed  and  a 
love  affair  is  handled  with  unusual  delicacy 
and  charm.  There  is  a  convincing  under' 
tone  of  social  responsibility.  (Henry  Holt 
6^  Co.) 

Emil  and  his  fellow  detedtives  got  into 
the  movies  and  we  predidt  that  Papa  Kulz, 
Berliner  Flcischmei*er,  will  evcntiully  be 
seen  there  too.  He  and  his  compagnons  de 
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voyage  were  mftrumental  in  the  rounding' 
up  of  a  gang  of  international  criminals  who 
knew  their  business,  who  knew  that  a 
Holbein  miniature  of  Anne  Boleyn  was 
worth  thousands  of  dollars.  Papa  Kiilz 
didn't  know  this;  and  he  didn't  know  that 
Henry  VIII  liked  to  have  portraits  of 
wives  whom  he  later  beheaded.  But  he 
has  a  chivalrous  regard  for  human  decency 
and  once  he  learns  that  his  “friendly" 
traveling  companions  arc  common  crooks 
it  takes  a  lot  of  diplomacy  to  keep  him  from 
mopping  up  prematurely  on  the  whole 
gang.  Young  readers  of  Erich  Ka^cr's 
Die  Verschwundene  Miniatur  will  remcm' 
ber  him  a  long  time.  (D.  C.  Heath  d  Co.) 

Intcre^ing  travel  reading  about  Mexico 
is  oxitained  in  booklets  six  and  seven  of 
the  Hcath'Chicago  Spanish  series.  Two 
newly'wcds  fly  to  Mexico,  visit,  fly  and 
travel  about  in  that  country.  They  do  the 
capital  rather  thoroughly  and  get  far  more 
than  fleeting  glimpses  of  such  typical  cities 
as  Puebla,  Cuernavaca,  Orizaba,  Vera 
Cruz,  M6rida,  and  the  ancient  ruins  of 
Chichen'Itza.  These  little  books  will  do 
a  great  deal  towards  making  travel  in 
Mexico  popular  among  young  Americans. 
The  compilers.  Professors  Ca^illo  and 
Sparkman,  have  known  how  to  present 
Mexico  as  a  wonderland  which  muit  be 
approached  with  spiritual  under^nding. 
They  do  well  to  point  out  the  intere^  of 
monks  in  the  improvement  of  Indian  art 
and  handicraft.  But  we  believe  they  could 
have  done  better  than  to  devote  a  third  of 
one  of  the  booklets  to  talcs  from  Amado 
Nervo.  One  of  them  is  rather  trivial,  the 
other  quite  tragic.  They  don't  belong  in  a 
vivacious  and  chatty  type  of  travel  reader. 
A  little  map  of  Mexico  wbuld  help.  (D.  C. 
Heath  V  Co.) 

The  atmosphere  of  Jules  Renard's  Foil 
de  Carotte  is  thoroughly  French.  It  presents 
pidturcs  from  the  life  of  a  French  boy 
driven  to  the  verge  of  despair  by  lack  of 
afl'ecaion  and  under^anding  on  the  part  of 
his  elders  He  is  a  courageous  and  AeadfaA 
lad  who  mu^  spend  his  days  in  an  environ' 
ment  of  unsatisfied  hunger  for  spiritual 
things.  The  book  is  reminiscent  of  much 
reali^ic  French  fidtion.  (F.  S.  Crofts  6^ 
Co.) 

An  American  school  edition  of  Guilin 
dc  Cairo's  Las  mocedades  del  Cid  is  now  ^ 


available  thanks  to  a  good  editorial  job  by 
Professor  G.  W.  Umphrey.  He  ftudied 
several  editions  based  upon  the  editio  priti' 
ceps  of  1621  and  chose  readings  that  seemed 
raoA  plausible.  He  modernized  spelling 
where  this  would  not  affedl  the  versifica' 
tion.  In  a  long  introdudtion  he  gives 
dents  and  teachers  the  information  they 
need  for  a  thorough  appreciation  of  a  play 
which  was  the  basis  of  a  ma^erpiece  of 
French  literature.  In  the  preface  we  read  a 
sentence  which  will  bear  quoting  here: 
“The  Spanish  play  has  its  points  of  supc' 
riority,  and  its  author  deserves  a  greater 
share  in  the  glory  of  a  great  dramatic  crea' 
tion."  (Henry  Holt  6^  Co.) 

Many  teachers  will  probably  be  glad 
to  see  a  little  volume  entitled  French  One' 
Act  Plays  of  Today — especially  in  view  of 
the  fidt  that  too  much  non'literary  material 
has  gone  into  our  foreign  language  text' 
books.  There  is  something  charadteriAic 
and  representatively  worth  while  about 
each  one  of  these  four  little  plays.  The 
sober  realism  combined  with  delicacy  of 
touch  in  Edmond  S6c,  the  “Unanimisme"  of 
Jules  Romains,  the  unpretentious  farcical 
talent  of  Gabriel  d’Hervilliez,  the  thedtre 
du  silence  and  the  naturalness  of  Charles 
Vildrac — these  are  some  of  the  tendencies 
to  which  the  book  offers  an  introdudtion. 
(Henry  Holt  ^  Co.) 

Another  little  travel  reader  has  come 
our  way.  French  Reader  for  Beginners.  The 
relatively  mature  college  ^dent  is  to  ^tart 
reading  it  along  with  the  fir^  lessons  in 
grammar.  We  believe  that  this  will  be 
possible  because  of  the  everyday  themes 
and  the  large  number  of  cognate  words. 
Ample  use  is  made  of  French  words  which 
are  already  in  the  pupils'  vocabulary.  On 
the  whole  the  attradive  reader  is  designed 
to  inspire  confidence  and  to  arouse  an 
intere^  in  France  and  its  people.  (The 
Cordon  Co.) 

AAA 

“In  short,  the  young  (French)  literature 
is  moving  toward  a  reali^ic  political  posi' 
tion  and  an  unreali^  art.  A  trend  which 
satisfies  those  writers  and  thinkers  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  politics  should  be 
wise  and  literature  foolish,  and  that 
Reason  and  Poesy  belong  fir  apart." — 
Pierre  Bodin,  in  the  French  Review. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

itAnthologie  de  quelques  Conteurs  BrSsv- 
liens.  Paris.  Sagittaire.  1939.  226  pp.  30 
francs. — Compiled  by  the  Brazilian  Aca' 
demy  of  Letters. 

★Charles  Autran.^  Homire  et  les  origines 
Sacerdotales  de  I'Epopee  Grecque.  Paris. 
Denocl.  Vol.  II.  317  pp. — A  searching 
Audy  of  religion  and  e^hetics. 

★Charles  Beuchat.  De  ReStif  d  Flaubert. 
Paris.  La  Bourdonnais.  1939.  298  pp.  25 
francs. — The  course  of  Naturalism. 
■★Julien  Cain.  Musee  de  la  Litterature. 
Paris.  Denocl.  1938.  93  pp. — Sketch,  with 
photographic  illuArations  of  the  exhibi' 
tion  at  the  Paris,  1937,  Exposition. 

★H.  Carton  de  Wiart.  Souvenirs  Litti' 
raires.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1939.  198  pp. — 
Personages  and  influences. 

■★Robert  de  Clari.  CorK^u^  de  Conitan' 
tinople.  Paris.  Boccard.  1939.  243  pp. — 
Modem  French  version  b^  Pierre  Chariot. 
-A^tnond  Fatal.  Mayen  Age.  Paris.  Beau- 
chesne.  1939.  42  pp. — Fhscicle  I  of  a  DiC' 
tionnaire  des  Lettres  Prangaises. 

★ViAor  Oiraud.  De  Chateaubriand  d  Bru' 
netiere.  Paris.  Spes.  1939.  219  pp.  15  francs. 
— An  essay  on  the  Catholic  movement  in 
the  19th  century. 

★Jean  Hankiss  et  Leopold  Molnos.  Antluy 
logic  de  la  Prose  Hongroise.  Paris.  Sagittaire. 

1938.  364  pp.  35  francs. — Companion  to 
these  authors’  hi^ory  of  Hungarian  litcra' 
turc  and  anthology  of  Hungarian  poetry. 
★Jacques  Moulin.  Les  Chimdres  de  GSrard 
de  yierval.  Bruxelles.  Journal  des  Pontes. 
1937. 104  pp.  10  francs. — Brief  but  brilliant 
^udy  of  a  “po^te  maudit.” 

★Jeaninc  Moulin.  Manuel  poStique  d'A' 
pollinaire.  Bmxcllcs.  Journal  des  Pontes. 

1939.  128  pp.  10  francs. — Critical  essay 
accompanied  by  rare  inedits. 

★Elsie  Pell.  La  Sincerite  de  Paul  Bourget. 
Paris.  Didicr.  1939.  102  pp.  12  francs. — 
A  moral  que^ion  posited  in  Le  Disciple 
fifty  years  ago. 

★Julien  Teppe.  Apologie  pour  Vanormal 
ou  ManifeSte  du  Dolorisme.  Paris  La  Cara' 


vcllc. — An  exposition  of  the  philosophy 
of  Dolorism. 

★Raymond  Las  Vergnas.  Joseph  Conrad. 
Paris.  Didier.  1938.  234  pp. — Life,  work, 
and  importance. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Jacques  Baif.  Les  ?Javires  Truquis. 
Paris.  Denoel.  1939.  382  pp. — Love  and 
the  sea. 

★^mile  Baumann.  VExcommunie.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1939.  194  pp.  15  francs. — Faith 
and  despair  in  Provence. 

★Joseph  Budin.  Les  Enfants  chez  les  Hunt' 
hies.  Chalon'SUt'Sadne.  Librairie  Pillon. 
96  pp.  12  francs. — Pathetic  ^ries  about 
children. 

★Joseph  Budin.  Sous  le  Toit  des  TriStes. 
Paris.  Cheroins  Nouveaux.  1939.  250  pp. 
15  francs. — Poignantly  sad  novel  about 
provincial  family  life 

★Maurice  Constantin' Weyer.  La  TJjuit  de 
Magdalena.  Paris.  Librairie  des  Champs' 
6lys£es.  1938.  253  pp. — Romance  of  the 
Ardtic. 

★Luc  Durtain.  Ixi  guerre  nexiite  pas.  .  . 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1939.  219  pp.  18  francs. 
— Novel  of  1914'1918. 

★Adolphe  de  Falgairolle.  La  Milicienne. 
Paris.  Editions  de  France.  1938.  227  pp. 
18  francs. — Novel  about  Spain  in  1937, 
dealing  with  a  woman’s  part  in  the  civil 
war. 

★Henry  Fur*.  Simoun.  Paris.  La  Bour' 
donnais.  1939.  191  pp. — Introspe(±ivc 
novel. 

★Iwan  Gilkin.  Egmont  et  Savonarole.  Bru' 
xelles.  Le  Livre  Beige.  242  pp. — Two 
dramas  by  the  Belgian  poet,  luxuriously 
illustrated.  Printed  posthumously. 

★Jean  Giraudoux.  Cantique  des  Canti' 
ques.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  122  pp.  18 
^ncs. — Satirical  one-aA  play. 

★Albert  Giuliani.  Un  Coeur  d'homme. 
Paris.  Beauchesne.  1938.  205  pp. — A  Cot' 
sican  vendetta. 

★Jean'Charles  Harvey.  Les  Demi'Civi' 
lises.  Montr&il.  Virions  du  Totem.  1938. 
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— A  powerful  novel  which  has  already  258  pp.  12.50  francs. — An  eye  witness 
appeared  in  English  translation.  account. 


^Sigurd  Hoel.  Un  Jour  d'Oetobre.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1938.  277  PP-  18  francs. — Norwe' 
gian  vacation  novel. 

★A.  Hublet,  S.  J.  Mission  Perilleuse. 
Paris.  Descl^  de  Brouwer.  255  pp. — 
Pious  adventure'fairy  tale  for  children. 
★Georges  Le  F^e.  Les  Marchands  d'Es' 
pace.  Paris.  Plon.  1939. 240  pp.  18  francs. — 
Novel  about  aviators,  mechanics  and 
aviation. 

★Jean'Paul  Le  Tarare.  Moi,  un  nain. 
Paris.  Denocl.  1938.  372  pp.  25  francs. — 
And  his  profession. 

★Fran9ois  Mauriac.  Les  Chemins  de  la 
Mer.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  322  pp.  21 
francs. — The  sea  is  life — an  uncharted 
sea. 

★Jean'Alexis  Ncret.  L'lvraie.  Paris.  Fe' 
renezi.  1939.  210  pp.  15  francs. — The 
drama  beneath  banal  provincial  life. 
★Andre  Grain.  Les  Egares.  Paris.  Flam' 
marion.  1939. 248  pp.  18  francs. — A  dream- 
er’s  disaAer. 

★Henry-Jacques  Proumen.  Chrysos  aux 
ailes  de  Plamme.  Bruxelles.  Vanderlinden. 
1939.  104  pp.  4  francs. — For  children.  A 
butterfly  in  search  of  the  world. 

★Louis  Roubaud.  Un  Homme  nu  dans  une 
Malle.  Paris.  Les  Editions  de  France.  1939. 
230  pp.  8.50  francs. — Not  to  be  read  at 
night. 

★Ren^  Schickele.  La  Veuve  Bosca.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1939.  379  pp. 
— Novel  of  Provence. 

★Margaret  Sothem.  Vers  I'Exil.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1939.  381  pp.  25  francs. — 
Translation  from  the  English  novel  on  the 
race  problem  in  Germany. 

★Raymonde  Vincent.  Blanche.  Paris. 
Stock.  1939.  287  PP-  20  francs. — Novel 
about  a  servant  girl. 

★Jozef  Wittlin.  Le  Set  de  la  Terre.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1939-  373  pp.  25  francs. — 
Fir^  part  of  a  Polish  prize  novel. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Bernard  Amoudru.  Jgnace  de  Loyola. 
Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  1939.  207  pp. — 
As  a  hero. 

★R.  d’Auxion  de  Ruffe.  La  Bataille  de 
Shanghai.  Paris.  Berger-Levrault.  1938. 


★Jacques  Bainville.  Les  DiCtateurs.  Paris. 
Plon.  1939.  230  pp. — From  Solon  to 
Hitler. 

★Pierre  Benaerts.  L'Unite  Allemande 
ISO&IQJS.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1939. 
224  pp.  15  francs. — Napoleon  to  Hitler. 
★Jules  Bertaut.  }iapoleon  III  Secret.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1939.  303  pp.  21  francs. — What 
sort  of  person  was  he? 

★G.  Bourgin.  La  Troisieme  Republique. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1939.  224  pp.  17-50 
francs. — A  general  manual. 

★H.  Chassaigne.  Coblence  1789'1792. 
Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 
1939.  229  pp.  21  francs. — ^The  counter¬ 
revolution  in  its  various  manifeAations. 
★Jean  Gallotti.  Mademoiselle  de  Fontan' 
ges.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1939.  220  pp.  18 
francs. — Another  love  of  Louis  XIV. 
★Pierre  Gaxotte.  Frederic  II.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1939.  547  pp.  26  francs. — The  creator  of 
Prussia. 

★Urbain  Gohier.  Mon  Jubile.  Paris.  Chez 
I’auteur.  1937-  100  pp. — Fifty  years  of 
journalism. 

★Capi&ine  J.  Joubert.  Les  Combats  de 
7{otre'Dame  de  Lorette.  Paris.  Payot.  1939. 
229  pp.  27  francs. — Among  the  bloodied 
engagements  on  the  We^em  Front. 
★Anton  Karlgren.  Henlein,  Hitler  et  le 
Drame  Tchecoslovaque.  Paris.  Bloud  6^ 
Gay.  255  pp. — A  translation  from  the 
Swedish. 

★Arthur  Koehler.  Un  Teftament  Espa' 
gnol.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1939.  316  pp. 
25  francs. — A  translation  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish. 

★Jules  Leverrier.  La  T^aissance  de  Varmee 
nationale.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1939.  199  pp. — That  is,  1789  to 
1794. 

★Pierre  Lucius.  Un  Siale  et  demi  de  Revo¬ 
lution,  1789-1936.  Paris.  Librairie  de  TArc. 
209  pp.  15  francs. — Recent  events  have 
their  roots  in  the  paA. 

★Louis  Madelin.  Le  Comulat.  Paris.  Ha- 
chette.  1939.  365  pp.  40  francs. — The  re¬ 
building  of  France. 

★Maurice  Muret.  Grandeur  des  elites. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1939.  317  pp.  25 
francs. — The  gentleman — from  Athens  to 
London. 

★Raymond  Poincare.  Comment  fut  decU' 
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ree  la  Guerre  de  1914.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1939.  160  pp.  7  francs. — As  he  saw  it. 

Ricciotti.  Hiftoire  d'Israel.  Paris. 
Picard.  1939. 562  pp.  75  francs. — Volume  I, 
from  the  beginnings  to  the  Exile. 
★Roland'Manuel.  Ravel.  Paris.  Nouvelle 
Revue  Critique.  1938.  285  pp. — His  life 
and  works. 

-A'Boris  Solonevitch.  Dans  la  Tempite  boU 
chevique.  Paris.  Spes.  1939.  420  pp.  20 
francs. — Adventures  of  a  chief  of  White 
scouts. 

★Fortunat  Strowski.  Montaigne.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1938.  284  pp. 
24  francs. — His  public  and  private  life. 
★Antoine  Trojani.  J^apoleon.  Ba^ia. 
Imprimerie  Modeme.  1938.  392  pp.  30 
francs. — Competent  and  comprehensive. 
Written  by  a  Corsican,  editor  of  La  Corse 
Libre. 

★Gonzague  True.  Rome  et  les  Borgia. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  263  pp.  30  francs. — 
The  Borgias  and  the  age  that  produced 
them. 

★Duchesse  d’Uz^.  Souvenirs.  Paris.  Plon. 
1939.  203  pp.  20  francs. — From  Louis- 
Philippe  to  Hitler. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★Dr.  F.  Blanchod.  Le  Beau  Voyage  autour 
du  Monde.  Paris.  Payot.  1939.  216  pp. 
30  francs. — A  well  informed  globe  trotter 
records  his  impressions. 

★Leo  Ferrero.  Amerique.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1939.  283  pp.  18  francs. — His  colledted 
travel  notes. 

★George  Laport.  Le  Folklore  de  Wallonie. 
Liege.  Imprimerie  Centrale.  1939.  56  pp. 
6  francs. — An  etude  d'ensemble,  by  a 
leading  Flemish  folkloriA. 

★General  Pierre  Weiss.  Escales  et  Paysa' 
ges.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  229  pp.  18  francs. 
— Places  and  people  at  home,  in  Africa 
and  Asia. 


FRENCH  VERSE 

★lion  Deubel.  Poimes,  1898'1912.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1939. 333  pp.  15  francs. 
— With  preface  by  Georges  Duhamel. 
★Lionello  Fiumi.  Ex'Voto  Antillais.  Paris. 
Les  Presses  Modemes.  34  pp. — A  prose 
poem,  in  Italian  and  French,  with  transla¬ 
tions  into  a  dozen  other  languages. 
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★Rosemonde  G6rard.  Rien  que  des  Chan' 
sons.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1939.  330  pp.  18 
francs. — Some  of  them  set  to  music  and 
already  widely  sung. 

★Armand  Godoy.  A  Francis  Jammes. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  21  pp.  18  francs. — 
A  poetical  tribute. 

★R.  P.  6mile  Housse.  Une  epopee  indienne. 
Paris.  Plon.  1939.  310  pp.  22  francs. — 
Pa^  and  present  of  the  Araucanians. 
★Claude  Maubemard.  Farandole  de  Po' 
hnes.  Paris,  l^ditionsde  la  Jeune  Acad^mie. 

1938.  138  pp. — Written  by  a  young 
Proven9al  girl,  prefeced  in  prison  by 
Charles  Maurras,  this  book  won  the  Prix 
Juliette  de  Wils,  and  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy. 

★Pierre-Henri  Pascal.  Promenades  avec 
elle.  Paris.  Chemins  Nouveaux.  1938.  112 
pp.  12  francs. — Landscapes  and  musings. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Charles  -  Barzel.  Mou5sorgs\y.  Paris. 
Mttile-Paul.  1939.  199  pp.  15  francs. — 
“Le  musicien  de  la  vie.” 

★lio  Larguier.  Les  Trfsors  de  Palmyre. 
Paris.  Plon.  1938.  247  pp.  20  francs. — Col- 
le<itors  and  collecfting. 

★Georges  Linze.  Problhne  d'un  art  nou' 
veau.  Li^e.  Anthologie.  1939. — Special 
number,  discussions  of  various  new¬ 
fangled  fads  and  frncies  in  art  theory. 
★Paul  Romane  Musculus.  La  Prihre  des 
Mains.  Paris.  Je  Sers.  1938.  247  PP.  20 
francs. — The  reformed  church  and  art. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

★Gu^ve  Roussy.  Le  Cancer.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1939.  224  pp.  15  francs. — 
The  present  ^te  of  medical  knowledge 
concerning  it. 

★J.  de  la  Vaissiere,  S.  J.  Elements  de  Psy- 
chologie  Experimentale.  Paris.  Beauchesne. 

1939.  207  pp.  25  and  45  francs. — Volume 
II,  Orientations  Definitives,  Psychologies 
Profondes. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★R.  d’Auxion  de  Ruffe.  Chine  et  Japon. 
1938.  Paris.  Berger-Levrault.  1939.  421  pp. 
— ^The  tragedy  from  the  sidelines. 

★R.  d’Auxion  de  RuffS.  La  Farce  de 
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VOpium.  Paris.  Bcrgcr'Levrault.  1939.  72 
pp. — An  attempt  to  separate  fad  from 
fidion  on  the  opium  quedion. 

★Roger  Avermaete.  La  Belgique  se  meurt! 
Bruxelles.  Paul  Van  Der  Peere.  1938.  46 
pp. — Insidence  by  both  Flemish  and  Wab 
loons,  on  cultural  autonomy  as  ruining  the 
country. 

★Max  Barthell.  La  D^ense  de  la  Suisse  en 
cos  d'invasion.  Paris.  Payot.  1939.  183  pp. 
20  francs. — What  is  Switzerland  prcparal 
to  do  to  save  her  integrity? 

★Edouard  Daladier.  Defense  du  Pays. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1939. 189  pp.  12  francs. 
— Speeches  of  the  President. 

★Jacques  Duboin.  £galite  ^conomique. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  284  pp.  18  francs. — 
Essays  on  the  philosophy  of  wealth. 
★General  Duval.  Les  Espagnols  et  la  Guer' 
re  d'Espagne.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  239  pp. 
18  francs. — Its  military  aspeds. 

★Jean  Giono.  Precisions.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1939.  59  pp.  4.50  francs. — An  arraign- 
ment  of  French  foreign  policy. 

★Dr.  Etienne  de  Grceff.  Tsjos  enfants  et 
nous.  Bruxelles.  Citi  Chretienne.  1939. 
211  pp.  16.50  francs. — A  book  for  parents 
and  teachers. 

★Joseph'Barth^lemy.  Le  Gouvemement  de 
la  Prance.  Paris.  Payot.  255  pp.  30  francs. 
— Politics,  adminidration  and  judiciary. 
★Tibor  Kardos.  La  Renaissance  en  Hon' 
grie.  Budaped.  La  Nouvellc  Revue  de  Hon- 
gric.  1939.  10  pp. — A  reprint  from  the 
February  number  of  the  magazine. 

★Henri  de  Kerillis  et  Raymond  Cartier. 
Laisserons'nous  demembrer  la  Prance?  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1939.  252  pp. — 
What  faces  France  in  the  near  future? 
★Bernard  Lavergne.  Munich,  Defaite  des 
Detnocraties.  Paris.  Alcan.  1939. — Argues 
that  France  and  England  mud  eventually 
apply  the  force  which  they  have  thus  far 
hesitated  to  resort  to. 

★Louis  Massoutic.  Judatsme  et  Marxisme. 
Paris.  Perrin.  1939.  219  pp.  15  francs. — 
The  world’s  woes  arc  due  to  the  fed  that 
the  Jews  have  turned  away  from  Moses  to 
Marx. 

★Paul  Planus.  Patrons  et  Ouvriers  en 
Suide.  Paris.  Plon.  1938.  311  pp.  20  francs. 
— How  some  of  the  problems  arc  solved. 
★Jules  Romains.  Cela  depend  de  vous. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1939. 135  pp.  10  francs. 
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— From  Munich  to  the  Empire.  Ledures 
and  essays. 

★Edmond  Vermeil.  Henri  Heine.  Paris. 
Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1939. 
281  pp. — His  views  on  Germany  and  the 
European  revolutions. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Joseph  Ageorges.  Voyages  sur  la  Terre 
et  dans  la  Lune.  Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1939. 
270  pp.  18  francs. — Catholicism  and  the 
new  nationalisms. 

★Lc  Clement  de  Saint-Mareq.  Le  Spiri' 
tisme  et  ses  adversaires.  Paris.  L’6cole  Ad- 
deidc.  1938.  247  pp.  15  francs. — A  plea 
for  spiritualism. 

★Andr^  Cresson.  Pascal,  sa  vie,  son  oeu' 
vre.  Paris.  Alcan.  1939.  125  pp.  12  francs. 
— One  of  a  series  on  the  philosophers. 
★Marc  Escholier.  Les  Temoins  du  Christ. 
Paris.  Plon.  1939.  251  pp.  18  francs. — 
A  recreation  of  the  world  which  the 
Apodles  conquered. 

★Henri  Gaubert.  Les  Grandes  Conver' 
sions.  Paris.  Spes.  1938.  255  pp. — From 
St.  Paul  to  Marie- Alphonse  de  Ratisbonne. 
A^  volume  in  the  HiStoire  Anecdotique  de 
VEglise. 

★Andr^  Godard.  L'Universelle  Redemp' 
tion.  Paris.  Perrin.  1939.  219  pp.  10  francs. 
— A  sort  of  r6sum6  of  his  previous  philo¬ 
sophical  dudies. 

★L6oncc  de  Grandmaison  et  Joseph  de 
Tonquedec.  La  ThSosophie  et  I'AnthropO' 
Sophie.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  191  pp. — With 
special  attention  to  Rudolf  Steiner. 
★J.-Em.  Janot,  S.J.  Les  sept  Pontaines. 
Paris.  Beauchesne.  1939.  196  pp. — Mydi- 
cal  meaning  of  the  Sacrament. 

★Louis  Lavelle.  L'Erreur  de  }^arcisse. 
^is.  Grasset.  1939.  246  pp.  18  francs. — 
Essays  on  spiritual  values. 

★Maurice  Maeterlinck.  La  Grande  Porte. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1939.  253  pp. — The 
mydery  of  the  universe. 

★Maurice  Magre.  Les  Interventions  Sur' 
naturelles.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1939.  252  pp. 
18  francs. — The  dars  in  their  courses, 
et  al. 

★Marcello-Fabri.  Puissances  de  la  foi. 
Paris.  Mcrcure  de  France.  1938.  274  pp. 
15  francs. — In  which  faith  gives  meaning 
to  otherwise  empty  lives. 
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■Arjacques  Maritain.  SlucStions  de  corucieri' 
ce.  Paris.  Descl^c  dc  Brouwer.  1938.  281 
pp. — Essays  and  ledturcs  on  religion  and 
civilisation. 

^Eug^e  Masure.  La  Grand'Route  Apolo' 
getique.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1939.  192  pp. 
21  francs. — Cartesian  influence  on  French 
theology. 

■^Andr^  Maurois.  Urt  Art  de  Vivre.  Paris. 
Plon.  1939.  242  pp.  18  francs. — How  to 
make  the  moA  of  life. 

★  L'Abb4  Th.  Moreux.  D’ou  venom 
nous?  Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  1939.  205 
pp.  15  francs. — Science  and  religion. 
★Martin  Niemoller.  Le  Temoignage  d’un 
Pasteur  sous  la  Croix.  Paris.  Je  Sers. 
67  pp. — His  Aruggle  for  the  integrity  of 
the  church. 

iePanorama  de  la  Pensee  Humaine  d  tra' 
vers  les  Ages.  Paris.  Larousse.  1938.  218  pp. 
— Pidtorial  encyclopedia  of  the  achieve' 
ments  of  the  human  intelledl. 

★P.'M.  Perrier.  Le  Transformisme.  Paris. 
Beauchesne.  1939.  328  pp.  30  francs. — 
The  origin  of  man  and  the  Catholic  dogma. 
★P.  V.  Piobb.  Prophetie  des  Papes  de 
Saint  Malachie.  Paris.  Dangle.  262  pp.  30 
francs. — Including  also  a  discussion  of 
Orval  and  No^radamus. 

★Dom  Charles  Poulet.  Hiftoire  du  Chris' 
tianisme,  XX'XXI.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1939. 
255  pp. — Henry  IV  to  Monsieur  Vincent. 
★E.  Roche,  S.  J.  Chretiens  dans  le  Monde. 
1939.  204  pp.  18  francs. — In  the  world  or 
of  it. 

★Denis  Rougemont.  L' Amour  et  VOcci' 
dent.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  351  pp.  24  francs. 
— Its  place  in  legend,  literature  and  life. 
★Luigi  Sturzo.  Politique  et  morale.  Paris 
Bloud  6^  Gay.  1938. — How  a  good  Cath' 
olic  can  be  a  good  citizen. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★M.  Flad.  Le  Latin  de  I'Eglise.  Paris.  Des' 
clf.e  de  Brouwer.  1938.  342  pp. — An 
introdudtion,  almoft  an  elementary  gram' 
mar. 

★M.  Lavarenne.  L’Art  de  reussir  aux  Exa' 
mens.  Clermont'Ferrand.  Lavarenne.  1939. 
77  pp.  7-50  francs. — FirA  aid  for  ^udents. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Georg  Becher.  Die  Rdtsel  in  Goethes 
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FauSt  und  Schillers  Wallenftein  entdeckt 
und  geldSt.  Miinchen.  Becher'Verlag.  1939. 
191  pp. — “Proving  all  fiilse  that  has  been 
proved  heretofore.” 

★Jonas  Frankel.  Gottfried  Kellers  poli' 
tische  Sendung.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1939. 126 
pp. — The  editor  of  Keller’s  collecfted 
works  iftudies  a  particular  phase  of  his 
adtivity. 

★Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn,  editor.  LuStspiele. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  313  pp.  7-50,  9  and 
15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic\' 
lungsreihen,  Reihe  Romantil^,  Bd.  23. 
★Friedrich  Wilhelm  Neumann.  Geschichte 
der  rassischen  Ballade.  Konigsberg.  O^' 
Europa'Verlag.  1937.  353  pp.  9.50  and 
11.50  marks. — As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Russian  soul. 

★Friedrich  Nicolai.  Das  Leben  und  die 
Meinungen  des  Herm  MagiSter  Sebaldus 
?^othanl{er.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  306 
pp.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Lite' 
ratur  in  Entwicl(lungsreihen.  Reihe  Auf]{ld' 
rung,  Bd.  15. 

★Novalis.  Romantische  Welt.  Leipzig. 
Dieterich.  1939.  389  pp.  4  marks. — The 
fragments,  organized  and  annotated  by 
Otto  Mann. 

★Lidia  Pacini.  Petrarca  in  der  deutschen 
Dichtungslehre  vom  Barocl{  bis  zur  Roman' 
til{.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^talt. 
1938.  3.60  marks. — Petrarch  as  an  inspirer 
of  idealism  in  Germany. 

★Dr.  Otto  Rommel.  BesserungsStuc\e. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1938.  325  pp.  7-50,  9  and 
15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic}{' 
lungsreihen,  Reihe  Barocl{  Tradition,  Bd.  4, 
1.  Teil. 

★Adalbert  Schmidt.  Die  sudetendeutsche 
Dichtung  der  Gegenwart.  Reichenberg. 
Franz  Kraus.  1938. 156  pp.  3  marks. — With 
special  emphasis  on  Kolbenheyer. 

★Karl  Vossler.  Romanische  Dichter.  Miin' 
chen.  Piper.  1938.  182  pp.  5  marks. — A 
second  edition  of  this  authoritative  anthob 
ogy. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Friedrich  Bischoff.  Hintmel  und  Hdlle. 
^lin.  Propylaenverlag.  1938.  219  pp.  3 
and  4  marks. — Twelve  short  ^ries. 
★Hansgeorg  Buchholtz.  Der  Grosse  Zap' 
fenStreich.  Konigsberg.  Kanter  Verlag. 
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1938.  319  pp.  5.80  marks. — Novel  about 
an  officer's  fiuniiy. 

★Jan  Hendrik  Eckhout.  Warden,  ein 
Konig.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Herder.  1938.  233 
pp.  3.80  marks. — ^Tale  of  a  Flemish  shep' 
herd. 

★Georg  Elert.  Das  fremde  Herz.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1939.  306  pp.  4  and  4.80 
marks. — Germans  in  Russia  at  the  out' 
break  of  the  war. 

★Paul  EmA.  Grun  ans  Trummem.  Mun' 
chen.  Langen'Muller.  1939.  161  pp.  3.60 
marks. — Reprint  of  his  1923  war  novel. 
★Jorgen  Falk'Ronne.  Die  T^ebelinsel. 
Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1938.  216  pp.  3 
marks. — Tragedy  on  a  North  Sea  island. 
★Hans  Franck.  Die  Stadt  des  Elias  Holl. 
tfannover.  Sponholtz  1938.  213  pp.  5 
marks. — Novel  of  old  Augsburg. 

★Hertha  Fricke.  Die  Schwdne  von  PotS' 
dam.  Berlin.  Hayn.  214  pp.  3.50  marks. — 
Sentimental  love  ftory  of  old  Potsdam. 
★Robert  v.  Ranke  Graves.  Belisar.  Leip' 
zig.  Li^.  1939.  468  pp. — A  noveliz^ 
biography  of  the  6th  century.  From  the 
English. 

★Maria  Grengg.  Die  Kindlmutter.  Berlin. 
Bong.  1938.  453  pp.  6.80  marks. — Novel 
about  a  self'sacrificing  widow. 

★Fritz  Helke.  Das  Ehrenwort.  Leipzig. 
Breitkopf  6^  Hartel.  1938.  212  pp.  3.50 
marks. — Two  Prussian  officers  in  1809. 
★Thusnelda  Henning.  Der  holzeme  Pflug. 
Berlin.  Dom'Verlag.  1938.  575  pp.  10.50 
marks. — Novel  of  a  Siebenburgen  ffimily. 
★Franz  Herzog.  Die  Heiden.  Berlin.  Zsoh 
nay.  1938.  293  pp.  6  marks. — The  favorite 
hiftorical  novel  by  this  representative  Hun' 
garian. 

★Moritz  Jahn.  Die  Gleichen.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Muller.  1939.  108  pp.  3  marks. — 
Passionate  novel  about  Gottfried  AuguA 
Burger. 

★Em^  Jiinger.  Das  abenteuerliche  Herz. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^lt. 
1938.  229  pp.  5.80  marks. — Sketches  and 
essays. 

★Die  l(leine  Bucherei.  Lena  Chri^.  Aus 
meiner  Kindheit. — Heinz  Diewege.  Lugcu' 
geschichten. — Friedrich  Griese.  Die  Plucht. 
— Hans  Grimm.  Die  drei  lachenden  Gc' 
schichten. — Carl  Oskar  Jatho.  Stromein' 
sam}{eit  und  Menschenherz. — Hermann 
Roth.  Gemwnen  im  Kampf. — Franz  Turn' 
ler.  Im  Jahre  38.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miil' 


ler.  1939.  56  to  78  pp.  80  pfennigs. — 
Miniatures  of  literature. 

★Lutz  Knecht.  Spiel  an  der  Donau.  Berlin. 
Vier  Falken  Verlag.  1938.  295  pp. — Novel 
about  the  theater. 

★V.  A.  Koskenniemi.  Gaben  des  Glucf(s. 
Munchen.  Langen'Muller.  1938.  168  pp. 
3.50  marks. — Childhood  memories  of  the 
Finnish  poet. 

★Hor*  Lange.  Schwarzeweide.  Berlin.  Go' 
verts.  1937.  541  pp.  7.50  marks. — EaA 
German  regional  novel. 

★Marianne  Langewiesche.  Die  Ballade  der 
Judith  van  Loo.  Berlin.  Kiepenheuer.  1938. 
352  pp.  4.80  marks. — A  We^phalian  noble' 
woman  and  this  troubled  present. 
★Charlotte  Lier.  Das  Haus  auf  der  Insel. 
Dortmund.  Volkschaft'Verlag.  344  pp. 
6.80  marks. — Tender  ^ory  of  the  back' 
waters  of  life. 

★Heinrich  Lilienfein.  In  Fesseln — frei. 
Stuttgart.  Fleischhauer  d  Spohn.  1938. 
563  pp.  6.80  marks. — A  Schubart  novel. 
★Kathe  Miethe.  Das  Haus  ohne  Kinder. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1939.  278  pp.  4.80 
marks. — The  longing  for  children. 

★Artur  Muller.  Traumherz.  Berlin.  Ro' 
wohlt.  1938.  328  pp. — ^The  tragedy  of 
Louis  XIII. 

★Kurt  Miino.  Der  SchwabenJ{6nig.  Wien, 
Amalthea.  1938.  263  pp.  3.^  and  4.80 
marks. — A  novel  about  Stephan  Ludwig 
Roth. 

★Walter  Pegel.  Jnsel  im  Strom.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  1938.  206  pp.  4.50  marks. — Ro' 
mance  of  a  Ssherman  and  a  city  girl. 
★Martin  Raschke.  Die  ungleichen  Schwes' 
tern.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1939.  380  pp.  5.80 
marks. — A  blond,  a  brunette,  and  one  man. 
★Herbert  Roth.  Die  Furchtlosen.  Berlin. 
Neff.  1938.  230  pp.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — 
A  German  visitor  writes  a  novel  of  a  back' 
country  California  farm. 

★Felicitas  Rose.  HeideschulmeiSter  Uwe 
Kar^ten.  Berlin.  Bong.  1920.  324  pp.  2.85 
marks. — Five  hundredth  thousand. 

★Carl  Rothe.  Olivia.  Berlin.  Hans  von 
Hugo.  1939.  400  pp.  7-80  marks. — Novel 
of  the  Rhineland  and  a  blind  war  veteran. 
★Franz  Schauweeker.  Der  Panzerl^reuzer. 
Berlin  Rauck.  1938.  280  pp.  4.50  marks. — 
Novel  of  modem  war  at  sea. 

★Franz  Schneller.  Ein  Mddchen  in  Blute. 
Munchen.  Kosel  6^  PuAet.  1937.  286  pp. 
5.20  marks. — Upper  Rhine  peasant  novel. 
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■^Hermann  Stehr.  Der  Himmelsschlussel. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1939.  115  pp.  90  pfennigs. — 
A  modem  Galatea. 

TA'Franz  Tumler.  Der  Soldateri'Eid.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1939.  182  pp.  4.20 
marks. — Novel  about  the  return  of  Au^ria 
to  the  German  fold. 

★Hugo  Paul  Uhlenbusch.  Glutrotes  Herz 
Burgund,  Johann  Ohnefurcht.  Berlin.  Bong. 
1938.  330  pp. — Hi^orical  romance  of  the 
son  of  Philip  the  Bold. 

★Tarjei  Vesaas.  Sigurds  Ac\er.  Graz. 
Verlag  Styria.  1938.  170  pp.  2.85  and  4 
marks. — Norwegian  novel  of  the  Aubbom 
soil. 

★Walter  Vollmer.  Der  Gang  zum  }^obis' 
lifrug.  Berlin.  Propyl^'Verlag.  1938.  220 
pp.  4  marks. — A  We^phalian  heroine  of 
1813. 

★Robert  Walter.  Das  wunderliche  Herz. 
Leipzig.  Arwed  Strauch.  1939.  191  pp. 

3.50  and  4.80  marks. — More  of  his 
“neue  Merkwiirdigkeiten.” 

★Ines  Widmann.  Der  Sohn.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  321  pp. — A  young  boy  takes  over 
his  ance^ral  &rm. 

★Erich  Wildberger.  Die  Goldlawine. 
Dresden.  Heyne.  1938. 4.80  and  5.80  marks. 
— Novel  of  the  inflation  period. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Inaki  de  Aberrigoycn.  Siehen  Monate 
und  sieben  Tage  in  Franco'Spanien.  Luzem. 
Vita  Nova.  1939.  125  pp. — Behind  the 
scenes  of  a  tragi'comedy. 

★  Tom  Antongini.  Der  unbe\annte 
D'Annunzio.  Leipzig.  LiA.  1939.  523  pp. 

7.50  marks. — Hero  to  his  secretary. 
★Rudolf  Baumgardt.  Fernando  Magallan. 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1938.  359  pp.  7  and  8.50 
marks. — Popular  yet  welhbased  account. 
★Viktor  Bibl.  Kaiser  Franz.  Wien. 
Gunther.  1938.  412  pp.  6.25  marks. — 
And  the  laA  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
★Hans  Ehrke.  Ma}{edon}{a.  Braunschweig. 
We^rmann.  1938.  358  pp.  5.50  marks. — 
Memoirs  of  the  Balkan  front. 

★Hans  Heinrich  Ehrler.  Mit  dem  Herzen 
gedacht.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1938. 
164  pp.  4  marks. — Essays  on  people  and 
places,  memories  and  events  of  recent 
years. 

★Josef  Maria  Frank.  Tung  Fong'ying.  Ber' 
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lin.  Sieben'Stabc'Vcrlag.  1932.  230  pp. 
— A  Chinese  girl’s  ^ory. 

★Walter  Gorlitz.  Hiker  des  Lebens.  Ham' 
burg.  Neuer  Sieben  Stabc  Verlag.  1935. 
175  pp. — Antique  medical  knowledge  and 
its  eSeAa  on  antique  cultures. 

★Georg  Hertz.  So  reich  ift  die  Welt!  Leip' 
zig.  Staackmann.  1937.  262  pp.  5.50  marks. 
— A  Swabian  looks  at  life. 

★Ricarda  Huch.  Das  Zeitalter  der  Glau' 
benspaltung.  Zurich.  Atlantis'Verlag. 
1937.  4.80  pp. — A  hi^ry  of  the  Reforma' 
tion  and  the  wars  it  entailed. 

★H.  Koitz.  Europa  als  Abenteuer.  Stutt' 
gart.  Union  Deut^e  Verlagsgesellschaft. 
175  pp. — HiAory  from  behind  the  scenes. 
★Em^  Lewalter.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV. 
Berlin.  Kiepenheuer.  1938.  503  pp.  7.80 
marks. — A  romantic  on  the  Prussian 
throne. 

★C.  E.  Martiny.  Tage,  die  man  nie  ver' 
gisft.  Neudamm.  Neumann.  5.60  marks. — 
— Reminiscences  of  a  hunter. 

★K.  A.  Meissinger.  Roman  des  Abendlan' 
des.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1939.  294  pp.  6.50  marks. 
— The  conquer  of  the  world. 

★Herbert  Melzig.  Resa  Schah.  Stuttgart. 
Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft.  160 
pp. — The  Powers  and  the  rise  of  Persia. 
★Waldemar  Miiller'Eberhart.  Chamber' 
lain.  Landsberg.  Pfeiffer.  1939.  63  pp.  1.20 
marks. — As  prophet  of  peace. 

Mussard.  Geld.  Zurich.  Jean  Chris' 
tophe'Verlag.  1938.  325  pp. — Its  role  in 
civilization. 

★Eckart  von  Naso.  Berlin.  Krii' 

ger.  1937.  461  pp. — The  man  and  the 
warrior. 

★Sidney  Rogerson.  Der  letzte  Angxiff. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1939.  167  pp.  3.80  marks. — 
An  English  officer’s  account  of  the  la^ 
offensive  on  the  Marne. 

★Borwin  Rusch.  Die  Behorden  und  Hof' 
beamten  der  pdpftlichen  Kurie  des  13.  Jahr' 
hunderts.  Konigsbcrg.  O^'Europa'Verlag. 
1936.  147  pp.  6.20  marks. — The  higher 
height  of  temporal  power. 

★Walter  Sd^tz.  Meine  Afril^anerjahre. 
Leipzig.  Hase  6^  Koehler.  1938.  350  pp. 
4.80  marks. — Ante'bellum  experiences  in 
German  Ea^  Africa. 

★Heinrich  von  Sybel.  Prinz  Eugen  von 
Savoyen.  Miinchen.  Callwey.  1937.  152 
pp.  3.50  marks. — Military  and  political 
genius. 
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itGuido  Thiclscher.  Eritmerungen  eines  '^’Hermann  Stdir.  Der  Mitulgarten.  Lcip- 


alten  Komodianten.  Berlin.  Landsmann 
Verlag.  302  pp.  4.80  marks. — “Erlcbtes 
und  Erspicltes.” 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND 
SPORT 

'A'Helmut  Bemdt.  Der  Sonne  entgegen. 
Leipzig.  Haae  6^  Koehler.  1938.  192  pp. 
2.85  marks. — Two  footloose  boys  around 
the  world. 

'A'Carl  J.  Burckhardt.  Klcmasiatische  Reise. 
Miinchen.  Callwey.  122  pp.  2.80  marks. — 
A  sentimental  journey. 

★Wilhelm  Filchner.  BismUlah!  Leipzig. 
Brockhaus.  1938.  347  PP.  6.50  marks. — 
From  the  Hoang-ho  to  the  Indus. 

★Max  Geisenheyner.  Zu  den  Palmen 
Ltbyens.  Miinchen.  Knorr  6^  Hirth.  112 
pp. — With  typewriter  and  camera  through 
south  Italy  and  north  Africa. 

★Sven  Hedin.  Die  Plucht  des  Grossen 
Pferdes.  Leipzig.  Brockhaus.  1935.  262  pp. 

6.50  marks. — ^The  great  explorer’s  laA 
expedition  landed  him  in  a  war. 

★K.  B.  Karfeld  und  A.  Artur  Kuhnert. 
Die  deutsche  Doruiu.  Leipzig.  Lift.  1939. 
79  pp.  7-80  marks. — From  its  source  to  the 
Hungarian  frontier.  47  magnificent  color 
plates. 

★Harald  v.  Kdnigswald.  Das  verwandelte 
Antlitz.  Berlin.  Kommodore' Verlag. — The 
old  Berlin  and  the  new. 

★Hans  Offe.  Das  Doppelgesicht  Sud'Afru 
l^as.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
gesellschaft. — Travel  impressions. 

★Peter  Supf.  Der  deutsche  Plugsport.  Ber' 
lin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  94  pp. — A 
fljrer 'author  writes  for  laymen. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

★Hermann  Claudius.  Warm  wir  schrei' 
ben.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1939.  108 
pp.  3.20  marks. — Selected  poems. 

★Karl  Kraus.  Ausgewdhlte  Gedichte.  Zii' 
rich.  Oprecht.  1939. 132  pp.  4.50  and  6.50 
francs. — A  pofthumous  edition. 

★Wilhelm  Schafer.  Theoderich  Kdnig  des 
Abendlandes.  Munchen.  Langen'Miiller. 
1939.  200  pp. — Sort  of  prose  poem  cm* 
bracing  both  the  hi^rical  and  the  legend' 
ary  elements. 


zig.  Lift.  1936.  145  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
Selections  from  his  poems. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Stephan  Berghoff.  Blinl^feuer.  Regens' 
burg.  Puftet.  1938.  247  pp.  3.40  and  4.20 
marks. — A  paftor  tells  165  inftrudtive 
ftories. 

★Hans  Eduard  Hengftenberg.  Tod  und 
Vollendung.  Regensburg.  Puftet.  1938.  216 
pp.  4.20  and  5.20  mar^. — Grave,  where 
is  thy  victory? 

★Karl'Heinz  Meyer.  Zeugen.  Miinchen. 
Kaiser.  1938.  125  pp.  1.90  marks. — Eight 
great  religious  personalities  of  the  laft 
400  years. 

★Rudolf  Nauta.  Kreuz  der  Wieder^nft. 
Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1937-  96  pp.  2.70  and 

3.50  francs. — An  Apocalypse  of  our  days. 
★Alfred  de  Quervain.  Der  ewige  Kdnig. 
Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1938.  82  pp.  1.20  marks. 
— Sermons  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  preacher. 
★Paul  Sefrempp.  Gottes  Wort  am  Sarge. 
Miinchen.  Kaiser.  121  pp.  2.20  marks. — 
Twenty'five  “Grabreden.” 

★Edmund  Schlink.  Die  Gemeinde  Jesu 
Chrifti  und  die  Anfechtung.  Miinchen. 
Kaiser.  1938.  35  pp.  ^  pfennigs. — One  of 
a  series  Theologische  Exiftenz  heute. 
★Hermann  Stehr.  Von  Mensch  und  Gott. 
Leipzig.  Lift.  1939.  63  pp. — Devcxit  or 
philosophical  aphorisms  and  epigrams. 
★Wolfgang  Trillhaas.  Vonx  Leben  der 
Kirche.  Miinchen.  Kaiser.  1938.  248  pp. 
4.80  and  6  marks. — The  practical  side  of 
preaching. 

★Emft  Wiechert.  Das  einfache  Leben. 
Miinchen.  Langen'Muller.  1939.  390  pp. 

6.50  marks.  —  Salvation  lies  in  the  simple 
life  and  the  work  of  one’s  hands. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Dr.  de  Azpilikoeta.  Das  Bashische  PrO' 
blem.  Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1939.  142  pp. — 
Opinions  of  Cardinal  Goma  and  President 
Aguirre. 

★Karl  Gotz.  Bruder  uber  dem  Meet.  Stutt' 
gart.  Engelhom.  1938.  254  pp.  5.80  marks. 
— Germans  in  North  and  South  America. 
★Karl  Janovsky.  Begegnung  mit  Afril^a. 
Berlin.  Volk  und  Reich.  1938.  169  pp. — 
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A  Sudeten  German  ca^  a  speculative  eye 
southward. 

•A'Thomas  Reichart.  Der  Islam  vor  den 
Toren.  Leipxig.  Lift.  1939.  344  pp.  7-80 
marks. — Written  in  collaboration  with  the 
Egyptian  scholar  Dr.  Zaki  Ali. 

'A' Walter  Schubart.  Europa  und  die  Seek 
des  Oftens.  Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1938.  317 
pp. — A  rapprochement  of  thetwo  cultures. 

V.  Schumacher  und  H.  Hummel  Vom 
Kriege  zwischen  dem  Kriege.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft.  303  pp. — 
War  goes  on  all  the  time. 

'A'Hermann  Steinhausen.  Die  Judenfrage 
eine  Ckriftenfrage.  Luzern.  Vita  Nova. 
1939.  Ill  pp.  2.60  hrancs. — ^Anti'Semitism 
and  Chrifti^ty  are  irreconcilable  terms. 
'A'Diedrich  Weftermann.  Der  Africaner 
heute  und  morgen.  Essen.  Essener  VerlagS' 
anftalt.  1937.  384  pp.  6.50  marks. — Its 
native  problems  and  its  possibilities  for 
German  expansion. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

A'Paul  Alverdes.  Danl^  und  DienSt.  Mini' 
chen.  1939.  290  pp.  5.50  marks. — Speeches 
and  essays. 

ArKarl  Scheffler.  Deutsche  Baumeifter. 
Leipzig.  Lift.  1939.  304  pp.  6.80  marks. — 
Eleven  hundred  years  of  German  archi' 
tefture. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

A’Jos^  Ferrer.  Marginalia.  Puerto  Rico. 
Imprenta  Venezuela.  1939.  137  PP. — ^Lit' 
erary  essays. 

'AManuel  Garda  Hem^dez.  Los  ojos  del 
obelisco.  Buenos  Aires.  Vida  Literaria.  1938. 
238  pp.  $1.50  m.'n. — Essays  on  contem' 
porary  literary  figures. 

-ALuis  Alberto  Sinchez.  La  novela  en  la 
coila  del  Pactfico.  Santiago.  Universidad 
de  Chile.  1937.  12  pp. — A  ledure  <mi 
weftem  South'American  fidtion. 

ARaul  Silva  Caftro.  Los  cuentiftas  chdenos. 
^tiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  530  pp. — 
Anthology  with  introduftion  and  notes. 
AEnrique  Jos^  Varcxia.  Violetas  y  ortigas. 
La  Habana.  Cultural.  1938.  292  pp. — 
Volume  III  of  his  coUeded  works,  in  an 
official  edition. 

APablo  Alfonso  Visconez.  Sintesis.  Quito. 
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Editorial  Labor.  1939. 158  pp. — Volume  V 
of  his  collefted  works. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

AOeorges  Bemanos.  Un  crimen.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  243  pp.  $12  m.'n. 
— ^Translation  of  Un  Crime. 

AOtto  Miguel  Cione.  Laurache.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  306  pp. — Novel  of 
Uruguayan  ranch  life. 

Ajos^  Diez-Cansecos.  Eitampas  mulatas. 
^tiago  de  Chile.  Zig'2Lag.  1938.  185  pp. 
— Indigenous  short  ftorics. 

AViftor  Domingo  Silva.  La  pampa  trdgica. 
^tiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  1938.  243  pp. 
— Gloomy  tale  of  the  back  country. 

Ajosi  Fabbiani  Ruiz.  Agua  salada.  Cara' 
cas.  Elite.  1939.  78  pp.  0.50  bolivares. — 
Short  ftories. 

'^Manuel  Gdlvez.  La  tragedia  de  un  horn' 
hre  fuerte.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1938.  3<S7 
pp. — Reprint  of  the  1922  novel. 
AFeder^  Gamboa.  La  recorujuiSta.  Mi' 
xico.  Botas.  1938.  391  pp. — Reprint  of  the 
Mexican  diplomat'novelift's  1^  ftory. 
AF.  Gil  Gilbert.  Tunga.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig'21ag.  123  pp. — ^Short  ftories  of  the 
jungle  by  an  eminent  Ecuadorian. 
AAlejandro  Magrassi.  Temera  Guacha. 
&ntiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  205  pp. — 
Novel  of  native  types. 

AFemando  Mirquez.  El  Paraxso.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  1938.  391  pp. — Hiftorical 
novel 

AUicMnedes  de  Pereyra.  La  trama  de  oro. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig'2Lag.  1938.  ca.  300 
pp. — ^Translation  of  a  novel  by  a  Bolivian 
who  wrote  in  ^iglish. 

ALorenzo  Stanchina.  Excintricos.  Buenos 
Aires.  Edid^  Escritores  Argentinos  de 
Hoy.  1938.  151  pp. — Short  ftories  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

AE.  Zamiadn.  ^Ipsotros.  Santiago  de 
Qiile.  Ercilla.  1939.  277  PP.  $18  m.'n. 
— Novel  about  coUedivism. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

AFemando  Garda  Efteban.  Vida  de  Pky 
rencio  Sdnehez.  Santiago  de  Chile.  1939. 
302  pp.  $15  m.'n.  — With  some  unpulv 
lished  letters. 

AHerminio  Portell  Vila.  HiStoria  de  Cuba. 
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La  Habana.  Jesus  Montero.  1939.  560  pp. 
— Volume  II,  1853'1878.  Especial  emphasis 
on  the  relations  with  Spain  and  the  United 
States. 

•^(^Aiis  Alberto  Sinchez.  GarcUaso  Inca  de 
la  Vega.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939. 
259  pp.  $16  m.'n. — A  romanticized,  inflam' 
matory  account,  appealing  to  the  senti' 
ment  of  Indianismo. 

■ArGerard  Walter.  Hiftoria  del  terror. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  525  pp. 
$25  m.'n. — 1793'1794.  Translated  by  Ma¬ 
ria  Romero. 

'^'Horace  Wyndham.  Lola  Montes  la  mag' 
nifica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1938. 
303  pp.  $16  m.-n. — Translated  from  the 
English. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

'A'Francisco  Dominguez  Perez.  Pdginas 
Itbres.  Manzanillo,  Cuba.  El  Arte.  1938. 
277  pp. — Poems  filled  with  brotherly  love 
for  all  mankind. 

'A' Alberto  M.  Etkin.  Los  clarities  negros, 
Buenos  Aires.  Rosso.  1936.  106  pp. — 
Lyrics. 

★Le6n  Felipe.  El  hacha.  Mexico.  Letras 
de  Mexico.  1939.  41  pp.  $1.00  m.-n. — An 
elegy  for  Spain. 

ACarmen  G6mez  Tejera  y  Juan  Asencio 
AlvareZ'Torre.  Pomui  puertorriquena  para 
ninos.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1938.  411  pp. 
— Arranged  for  the  “Fie^  por  la  Poesia 
y  el  Nino  de  Puerto  Rico.” 

A'Manuel  Moreno  Jimeno.  Los  malditos. 
Lima.  Con  el  autor.  56  pp. — Free  verse. 
A'R.  Oh'vares  Figueroa.  Antologid  infantil 
de  la  nueva  poesta  venezolana.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  107  PP.  $9.00  m.-n. 
— The  compiler  himself  is  one  of  Venezue¬ 
la's  tendered  poets. 

A'Paulina  Simoniello.  Ywty.  Buenos  Aires. 
Rosso.  1933. 114  pp. — An  epic  poem  based 
on  aboriginal  hi^ry. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

A'Enrique  Bernardo  Nunez.  Una  ojeada  al 
mapa  de  Venezuela.  Caracas.  Elite.  1939. 
63  pp.  0.50  bolivares. — Essays  cm  the  Aate 
of  the  nation. 

Ar  Alberto  Daniel  Faleroni.  El  aprismo  y  la 
iucha  de  closes.  Rosario.  Editorial  Conti- 


nente.  1939.  71  pp.  50  centavos. — Espe¬ 
cially  as  applied  to  the  Argentine. 
itMexico  en  acciSn.  Mexico.  D.  A.  P.  P. 

1938.  ca.  80  pp. — Mcjftly  photographs,  of 
the  progress  under  the  Pl^  Sexenal. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

A-Plo  Baroja.  Ayer  y  hoy.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  245  pp.  $18  m.-n.— 
Essays. 

A'J.  Conangla  Fontanilles.  Humanologta. 
La  Habana.  Jesus  Montero.  1939.  192 
pp.  $1.50. — The  culture  of  reason,  senti¬ 
ment  and  character. 

A' Alfredo  Console.  Pundacidn  y  organizo' 
ci6n  de  bibliotecas.  Buenos  Aires.  L6pez. 

1939.  216  pp.  2  pesos. — A  handbemk  for 
librarians. 

A' Alfredo  Console.  Hagamos  del  bihliote- 
cario  un  profesional.  Buenos  Aires.  L6pez. 
1939.  138  pp.  3  pesos. — Sy^iems,  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  training  courses  for  librarians. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

A' Antonio  Bruers.  T^uovi  saggi  dannunziO' 
ni.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1938.  213  pp.  15 
lire. — CoUeded  critical  articles. 
A'Tommaso  Nediani.  Alessio  di  GiotKinni. 
Palermo.  Orazio  Fiorenza.  1922.  ca.  20  pp. 
— A  supplement  to  La  Regions. 
A'Tommaso  Parcxli.  Giosue  Carducci.  Tori¬ 
no.  Einaudi.  1939.  155  pp.  12  lire. — And 
what  he  means  in  modem  Italian  literature. 
ACarlo  Pellegrini.  Madame  de  Stael. 
Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1938.  221  pp.  30 
lire. — ^Two  essays  on  the  beginnings  of 
Romanticism. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

A" Alba  de  Cespedes.  ?{essuno  toma  Indie' 
tro.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1938.  458  pp. 
12  lire. — Eight  dedinies  in  one  romance. 
AAlessio  di  Giovanni.  L'Uva  di  Sant' An' 
tonio.  Catania.  Studio  Editoriale  Modemo. 
1939.  461  pp.  14  lire. — A  Sicilian  novel, 
the  original  text  on  one  page,  the  Italian 
translation  f^ing. 

ANicola  Lisi.  L'Arca  dei  semplici.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  251  pp.  10  lire. — A  score  of 
short  dories. 

A-Girolamo  Rizzo.  De  Profundis.  Cosenza. 
D.  Chiappetta.  1938.  110  pp.  10  lire. — 
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Meditations  on  life  and  death,  called  a 
novel. 

-A’Bino  Sanminiatelli.  Piamme  a  Monteluce. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  481  pp.  12  lire. — 
Twenty  years  and  three  generations. 
•A'Augu^o  Trailer.  Preludio  a  un  Amore. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938.  295  pp.  10  lire. — 
Why  the  Sphinx  is  feminine. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

if  La  Battaglia  deWEbro.  Parigi.  Edizioni  di 
Coltura  Sociale.  75  pp.  4  franchi. — Remi' 
niscences  of  the  Garibaldi  Battalion. 

★Siro  Attilio  Nulli.  I  Processi  delle  Strc' 
ghe.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1939.  198  pp.  15  lire. 
— From  antiquity  on  down. 

'A'Luigi  Salvatorelli.  Pio  XL  Torino.  Ei' 
naudi.  1939.  259  pp.  12  lire. — And  the 
^te  of  the  pontificate. 

★Gino  De  Sancftis.  La  mid  Africa.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1938. 202  pp.  10  lire. — People, 
places  and  events. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

-A-Lenin.  Sulla  Religione.  Parigi.  Edizioni  di 
Coltura  Sociale.  1939. 59  pp.  2.50  fhincs. — 
The  red  credo. 

★Ago^ino  Novella.  Genova.  Parigi.  Edi' 
zioni  di  Coltura  Sociale.  1939.  51  pp.  2.50 
francs. — Indu^rial,  economic,  political. 
'A'Stalin.  II  marxismo  e  la  (jueSlione  nazio' 
nale.  Parigi.  Edizioni  Italiane  di  Coltura. 
1939. 103  pp.  5  fianchi. — Nationalism  and 
internationalism. 

ifUnione  del  Popolo  Italiano.  Parigi.  Edi' 
zioni  di  Coltura  Sociale.  1939.  167  pp.  5 
franchi. — Anti'fiiscism . 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

'A’Umberto  Liberatore.  Solitudini.  Milano. 
“La  Prora.”  1939.  113  pp.  8  lire. — Lyric 
poems. 

★Cipriano  E.  Oppo.  Forme  e  Colori  nel 
Mon^.  Lanciano.  Carabba.  1938.  345  pp. 
15  lire. — An  attic's  view  of  the  world. 
★Alberto  Viviani.  J^ovitd  dell'oltro  Mon' 
do.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1938. 275  pp.  10  lire. 
— Sort  of  present  day  Apocalypse. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

ifAnuario  Brasileiro  de  Literatura.  Rio. 
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Pongetti.  1939.  544  pp.  15$000. — One  of 
the  handsome^  of  all  literary  almanacs. 
★Joao  de  Barros.  Panegtricos.  Lisboa.  Si 
da  Co^.  1937.  223  pp. — Edited  by  M. 
Rodrigues  de  Lapa. 

★Frei  Antonio  das  Chagas.  Cartas  Esph' 
tuais.  Lisboa.  Sd  da  Co^.  1939.  259  pp. — 
Sele(ftions  from  the  work  of  a  17th  century 
prieA. 

★Diogo  do  Couto.  O  Soldato  Prdtico.  Lis* 
bw.  Sd  da  Co^.  1937.  251  pp. — Text 
e^blished  and  annotated  with  introduc' 
tion  by  M.  Rodrigues  de  Lapa. 

★Renato  Descartes.  Discurso  do  Metodo. 
Lisboa.  Sd  da  Co^.  1937.  255  pp. — ^Trans- 
lated  and  annotated  by  Newton  de  Ma' 
cedo. 

★Homero.  Odisseia.  Lisboa.  Sd  da  Co^. 
1938.  Vol.  I,  241  pp.  Vol.  II,  231  pp.— 
A  new  translation  by  Fathers  E.  Dias  Pah 
meira  and  M.  Alves  Correia. 

★Francisco  Manuel  de  Melo.  Cartas 
Pamiliares.  Lisboa.  Sd  da  Co^.  1937.  289 
pp. — Edited  by  M.  Rodrigues  de  Lapa. 
★Manoelita  de  Omellas.  Vozes  de  Ariel. 
P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1939.  146  pp. — 
Essays  on  Erico  Verissimo,  Athos  Damas' 
ceno  Ferreira,  and  half  a  dozen  others. 
★Francisco  de  Sd  de  Miranda.  Obras  com' 
pletas.  Lisboa.  Sd  da  Co^.  1937.  Vol.  I, 
324  pp.  Vol.  II,  298  pp. — Introduction  and 
notes  by  M.  Rcxlrigues  Lapa. 

★Fr.  Luis  de  Sousa.  Anais  de  D.  Joao  III. 
Lisboa.  Sd  da  CoAa.  1938.  Vol.  I,  317  pp. 
Vol.  II,  337  pp. — Prefece  and  notes  by  M. 
Rodrigues  Lapa. 


PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Mario  de  Andrade.  ?^amoros  com  a 
Medicina.  P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1939. 131 
pp. — ^Therapeutical  problems. 

★Bartolo.  Conflito  de  leis.  Rio.  Mantonfi^ 
Reile.  1938.  36  pp. — Translation  of  this 


PORTUGUESE  FICTION 

★Origenes  Lessa.  O  feijao  e  0  sonho.  Rio. 
Brasil  Editora.  1938.  202  pp. — Another 
of  his  psychological  novels. 

★Claudio  de  Soiiza.  Tres  novelas.  SSo 
Paulo.  Editora  Nacional.  1932.  259  pp. — 
Chiquinha  Paceira,  A  Conversagao,  and  A 
Mulher  do  Sabio. 


